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Mixed Factors Sway Sentiment 


Possibility of Higher Peisés from Freight Increase Set Against Effects of Some Industrial 
Slowing Down and Better Traffic Outlook—Railroads Attempt to Protect Them- 
selves on Rail Purchases—Finished Steel Prices Firmer 


IXED considerations are being carefully 


M weighed by iron and steel consumers at pres- 

ent in an effort to determine future buying 
policies. The possibility of higher prices because of 
the increased freight rates is being placed against 
the effects of the manifest slowing down in some 
lines of manufacture, notably in the automobile field. 
The appearance of definite though spotty improve- 
ment in transportation conditions presents a further 
factor of primary market importance. The better 
movement of mill material is reflected by the fact that 
a leading Pittsburgh producer has been able to reduce 
its accumulation of finished and semifinished material 
by 65,000 tons or about 12 per cent. A large Pitts- 
burgh independent interest attained the unusual rec- 
ord of shipping more tonnage in July than in any 
previous month in its history. Most of this was 
handled by truck. Steel sales on the whole are larger 
and prices while they have not advanced are firmer, 
particularly in these lines where some softness recent- 
ly has prevailed. The Steel corporation continues to 
name minimum prices followed for 16 months. 

The curious spectacle of the railroads endeavoring 
to escape the possibility of higher prices due to freight 
rate increases, is presented in the rail market. Some 
of the leading systems are seeking positions on mill 
books for round tonnages for 1921 delivery, appar- 
ently hoping to have the business accepted at prevail- 
ing quotations. Thus far no producer has been will- 
ing to make a definite price. In some cases a tenta- 
tive proposition has been made that the order be 
booked subject to a price to be fixed by Jan. 1. Some 
car material is being placed and expectations are 
entertained this will be considerably increased soon. 
The week has brought to the mills 
some further suspensions of large 
tonnages by automobile interests 
which have taken this action because 
of swollen inventories. Truck build- 
ers also are showing the effects on their business of 
prevailing financial conditions. Some mills special- 
izing in automobile steels in turn have been holding 
up shipments of raw material. Steelmakers generally, 
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however, no concern over the automobile 
situation as it is felt any tonnage there released will 
be readily absorbed by other classes of manufacture 


express 


which have been suffering from under ly. 
A number of additio sales of 
foundry pig iron for this @ar’s deliv- 


Iron Market 
On Rise 


ery have been made at $50 valley, 
Bessemer also has 

been sold at this figure. Consumers 
here and there continue to close for the first quarter 
and half of 1921. Greater caution, however, marks 
such negotiations and any signs of a considerable buy- 


for the base grade. 


ing movement which may have existed a week ago, 
have not been fulfilled. A Cleveland interest in the 
week sold a total of 10,000 tons more for next year 
at $46 and $47, base furnace. Buffalo makers are 
naming $50, base, for first half. Sales of eastern 
Pennsylvania No. 2X have been made at $52, furnace, 
and a considerable tonnage of basic has gone at 
$47 to $49, eastern Pennsylvania furnace. 

Coke prices continue to settle but the decline is 
less pronounced than expected. The week’s drop was 
about 50 cents a ton. Car supply and production in 
the Connellsville region have increased considerably 
and their effect is being watched closely. 

The scrap market after a listless course of many 

weeks has suddenly developed considerable activity 
and a sharp price advance which runs up to $4 in some 
grades. This has been due mainly to buying by the 
Carnegie Steel Co. and other Steel corporation sub- 
sidiaries which have closed from an aggregate of at 
50,000 to 75,000 tons. 
Further details of Germany’s recent 
purchases of ship material in this 
country that 14,000 tons has 
been taken by a leading New York 
export house. Probably 30,000 tons 
additional will be placed. An inquiry for 24,000 tons 
of skelp for Italy is current. Widely made offers of 
resale tonnages in the export market have made for- 
eign buyers more timid and with the fresh dis- 
turbance of political conditions abroad, new business 
is small. 


least 


German Sale 


Divulged 


show 
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Where the Clergy Errs 


OLLOWING close on the heels of the report 
F of the Interchurch World Movement on the steel 
the Federat 
America call- 
“Labor 


expression from 


of Christ in 


strike comes an 
Council of the Churches 
ing upon all ministers to preach sermons on 
Sunday,” Sept. 5, on the need for the application of 
the Golden Rule in the relations between employers 
and workers. The council not only issues this general 
invitation but tells the ministers what to say. 
Application of the Golden Rule in industry means, 


first, the council says, “that management and men 
shall work out some effective and sincere form of 
organization, mutually satisfactory, which shall give 


the men self-expression, recognition of their manhood, 
self-protection and a chance to put their thought and 
power into action productively. It means, secondly, 
not only living wages, but the largest and justest pos- 
sible return for the work done by the workers, and, 
especially, an adequate share in increased production. 
It means, thirdly, new human relationships.” 

All through its statement, the council lays great 


stress on the necessity for labor unionism or shop 
representation systems to serve as media for main- 
taining the most satisfactory 


relationship between 
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employers and employes. “The case is hopeless,” it 
says “if employers will not allow collective -action 
by their workers.” It states that labor unions for 
collective bargaining, and employes’ shop representa- 
tion systems are not inconsistent. 

While this expression of the council is of an en- 
tirely different character from the recent radical Inter- 
church World Movement report, it demonstrates again 
that the clergy usually gets beyond its depth when 
discussing the labor question. Between labor unions 
as they function in this country, and typical shop rep- 
resentation systems, there is the difference of night 
and day. The former subject both employers and 
men to a labor dictatorship on the part of rank out- 
siders. The latter type of organization is designed 
not only to permit the men to voice themselves to 
their employers, but also to serve as a vehicle by 
which employers may reach the minds of their men. 

Many employers voluntarily have instituted shop 
representation systems which are functioning effec- 
tively. But it is by no means a settled question as ‘to 
whether or not some form of shop representation is 
necessary to create and foster the spirit of under- 
standing which is necessary to secure the most effec- 
tive co-operation between employer and employe. The 
great majority of plants all over the country have not 
found it necessary to institute any form of organiza- 
tion to secure such understanding. 

While the objects which the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America has in mind, are de- 
sirable, its recommendations as to methods of realizing 
them are at fault. The methods to be pursued must 
vary for each plant. In t It would be well for the 
clergy of the country on “Labor Sunday” to preach 
the application of the Golden Rule in the relations 
between employers and employes. But the question 
of methods should be left for solution in each case 
by the individual employer and his employe. 


Transportation Sways Scrap 


CTUAL or prospective improvement of trans- 
portation conditions has been reflected by the 
renewal of activity in the scrap iron and steel 
market during the past week. After having per- 
sistently remained in a dull and listless condition for 
weeks notwithstanding the steady strength of pig iron 
and of steel products old material has developed a 
sharp reaction and buying has appeared in good vol- 
ume. The same report of a sudden reappearance 
of demand and a consequent sharp upturn of prices 
is presented from practically every market center. 
Heavy purchases of heavy melting steel and other 
grades by Steel corporation subsidiaries at Pittsburgh 
and elsewhere have testified to the representative 
character of the buying. 
The scrap market long has been conspicuously out 
of line with values in pig iron and steel and it was 
only a matter of time until this discrepancy in part 
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at least would have its effect on price movements. But 
so long as transportation conditions were so uncertain, 
the reluctant disposition of dealers to sell was no 
less pronounced than the indifference of consumers to 
buy. This tends to emphasize the fact that ready and 
quick transportation plays a large part in the iron 
and steel scrap business, probably moreso than in 
most materials required by the iron and steel indus- 
try. Scrap must be collected from a large variety of 
sources, frequently in comparatively small amounts 
and must be assembled and assorted. In many cases 
it is apparent there are at least two freight movements 
before the consumer gets the material. Then it is 
highly important to the scrap seller that the consumer 
be able to take in material freely for sales are made 
on a delivered basis and any interruption of the 
shipment quickly wipes out profits through demur- 
rage charges. 

That scrap dealers are more willing to obligate 
themselves on large tonnages which they now are 
doing and to assume the speculative risks which 
such transactions involve, indicates a greater faith in 
the clearing up of transportation conditions. Somewhat 
similar considerations apart from those of price 
apparently also are influencing the steel works to 
enter *the market at this time. 


Shipping Ore and Fuel by Water 
goog of manufacturing centers to the 


source of raw material always has been recog- 
nized as an important advantage in making iron 
In last week’s issue, an article appeared 
steelworks situated on the 
In the same 


and steel. 
describing an English 
ore field from which it takes its iron. 
issue, reference was made to an American firm whose 
coal requirements are supplied from mines directly 
under the mills. These examples might be multiplied 
indefinitely, including not only the Pennsylvania fur- 
naces and mills situated in the coal and coke pro- 
ducing region, but also the lakefront plants which 
receive the advantage of cheaper ore in exchange for 
the penalty of higher fuel costs. 

Unfortunately the inroads annually made into the 
nation’s stores of ore and fuel are making it increas- 
ingly difficult for new plants to find sites as con- 
veniently situated as were the works laid down when 
materials were more abundant. The ever increasing 
haul from mine to mill is accentuating the trans- 
portation problem and is putting an additional burden 
upon the furnaces and rolling mills which are not 
favored by a means of cheap transportation. This 
point was well illustratéd during the past few months, 
when lakefront and riverfront establishments weath- 
ered the traffic tie-up while interior plants were prac- 
tically at its mercy. 

In view of the present need of improved transpor- 
tation facilities, two movements now under way to 
create inland waterways for industrial use doubtless 
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will receive much more attention than heretofore has 
been accorded them. The plan to connect the Great 
Lakes with the Atlantic ocean hy a deep water chan- 
nel is chiefly attractive to those interested in the 
shipment of the foodstuffs of the Middle West to 
eastern consuming centers, but the movement on foot 
to join the Ohio river and Lake Erie is of great 
importance to the industrial life of the country. 
The shipments of ore and coal between points on 
Lake Erie and the Ohio river contribute to a trans- 
portation situation probably unequaled in density and 
tonnage in any other part of the world. Therefore, 
the hearing which is to be held Sept. 20, to discuss the 
project, should receive from the iron and steel: in- 
dustry the full attention it merits. 


Construction Outlook Is Good 
ESPITE the fact the figures for July show 
building operations during that 


than those of 


month were 


considerably lower June and 
were in direct contrast with July, 1919, which was 
the banner month of the construction industry dur- 
ing that year, they do not indicate that an actual 
slump in building operations has set in. Rather, 
when the large amount of proposed construction, 
which has been shelved during the past few months, 
pending lower prices of labor and building materials 
is considered, the industry appears to be in a state of 
suspended animation as far as the initiation of new 
work goes. 

All this shelving of new proposals has not been 
due to costs or to monetary reasons alone. A con- 
difficult to how 
Dur- 


ing the first few months of the year contracts were 


siderable portion of it, it is state 


much, has been blocked by physical obstacles. 


awarded at such a rate as to fairly overwhelm build- 
ing contractors. In view of the overtaxing of trans- 
portation facilities which in the end reached a severely 
acute stage, to the lack of raw materials, labor trou- 
bles, etc., this volume of contracts fairly has strained 
the country’s capacity for producing finished build- 
ings. This condition 
ing a postponement of work on many proposed build 


contributed strongly to caus- 


ings. In many however, it was beneficial to 
the industry, since it enabled it to catch its breath 
and to work off existing contracts, and to modify 

This is the stage in which the industry finds itself 
today. New contracts are few but the prospective 
volume of work is enormous. 


mates there is approximately $3,300,000,000 in con- 


ways, 


It is shown by esti- 


templated work which has been set aside for the 
time being since Jan. 1. 
time until a good part of this business will be award- 
ed. The country went four years more along the 
road during the war. Building construction did not 
keep pace. An absolute shortage exists and will con- 
tinue to assert itself until such conditions arise where 
its relief can be favorably accomplished. 


It is only a question of 
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IRON SILICONS 


aoe foundry 1, 
No. 2X Eastern and Virginia. yr 











b +4 eastern delivered Phila. . 
1 foundry, _— furnace. . 


No. ; 2 foundry, p> MS 
io. 2 foundry, Buffalo 

. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace.. 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace .. 
, Cleveland furnace. . 


2X, eastern, N. J., 
2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace. . 


tae 6. ee Cee See 
Sor 2 
Ann 


N . 2 southern, Birmingham 
. 2 southern, Cincinnati 


viehie Jersey Ge ..cs O Hi 
Virginia, Boston........ 53.85 to 55.85 
valley, Pittsburgh.... 50. 


Low phosphorus. ‘Laenen, furnace 53.00 to 57.00 
Superior 


Jackson County, Ohio 

Tennessee, Chicago delivery 

Ohio brands, Chicago 
Bessemer 


Terr ree ee eee eee eee eee 


Connellsville furnace 
Connellsville foundry 
tas 


New River furnace 
New River foundry 
Wise county furnace 


$100 00 to 225.00 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


CORRECTED TO WEDNESDAY NOON— SCRAP, WAREHOUSE, ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON PAGES 552 AND 556 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh 
Coated nails per count keg, Pitts.. 


Chain, Piling, Strip. Steel. 
15¢ 


Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh... 
Cold roiled strip steel, hard coils, 1% 

and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base. per 
100 pounds, 8.50e to 9.00¢c. 


Semifinished Material 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
(4 x 4 inch) 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ........ F $60.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ....... 70.00 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia ...... 59.10 to 69.10 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ............. 60.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ......... 65.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ............ £0.00 
Forging, Philadelphia .......... 79.10 
SHEET BARS 

Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ......... $70.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ...... 75.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 79.00 

Youngstown §......... 70.00 

SLABS 

Pittsburgh and Youngstown....... epee sees 

WIRE RODS AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ........... $70.00 to 80.00 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh....... . 3.25¢ to 4.00¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 3.45¢ to 4.00¢ 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 





Structural shapes, Pittsburgh..... 2.45¢ to 3.25¢ 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia... 2.70c to 3.75¢ 
Structural shapes, New York.... 2.72cto3.77e 
Structural shapes, Chicago ........ 2.72c to 3.52¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ......... 2.65¢ to 3.50¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago ..........++ 2.92¢ to 3.77¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia....... 2.90¢ to 3.75¢ 
Tank plates, New York........ + 2.92¢ to 3.77e 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh ....... 2.35¢ to 4.00¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago ......... 2.62¢ to 3.52¢ 
Bars, soft steel, New York ...... 2.62¢ to 4.27¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia 2.60¢ to 4.25¢ 
Bar iron, common, Phila......... 4.75¢ to 5.25¢ 
Bar iron, common, Chicago ...... 3.75¢ to 4.50¢ 
Bar iron, common, Cleveland A 8.75¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York.... 4.77¢ to 5.27e¢ 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh . 4.00¢ to 5.00¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chicago......... 3.75¢ to 4.00¢ 
Rails, Track Materia 
Standard bessemer rails, mill..... ae to 60.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill.. 7.00 to 62.00 
Relaying rails, light, St. Louis. . * $2.00 te 65.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh........ 50.00 to 55.00 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base....... 3.00c to 4.00c 
Angle bars, Chicago base......... 2.75¢ 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill...... 2.45¢ to 3.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh....... 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh .......... 6.00¢ to 6.50¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago ............ 4.87¢ to 6.27¢ 
Track spikes, Chicago ........+.-. 3.62¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago.........++++. 8.00c to 3.50¢ 
Wire Products 
(100 Ibs. to jobbers, carloads; retailers, 5¢ more) 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh .......... $3.25 to 4.50 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh .........+++ 3.00 to 4.00 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh....... . 3.70 to 4.70 
Barbed wire, painted, Pittsburgh.... 3.40 to 4.15 
Barbed wire, galvanized, es 4.10 to 5.10 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh...... 3.40 to 4.15 
Market Report Index 
Weekly Market Review........... 485 
PEO, BOD Antigens cos ancdwserces oe 489 
Ce eracceuvetresesiséerhwotesc ae 491 
RN 246 wean cones 660 vb cathe cémat 492 
Nuts, Bolts, and Rivets........... 492 
Hoops and Bands..........+ese00% 492 
POOVGEIND og Sods be cc cdcven sted ves 492 
ED > bo oc alse oe up ab cue Vedas 493 
Cars, and Tiack Materials........ 493 
FED co ewubtenes cnewvedsbe weds 493 
BOG -dvunrines de 000adee vent ens 494 
ee 7 ee 495 
Gs 5 Shan chs uedwes conntpagdoses’ 495 
ee PE cdot gocccmosbasesnene 495 
Structural Shapes ........sseese% 496 
Merchant and Cast Pipe.......... 496 
Remifietshed Steel .......cccccces 497 
Cold-Rolled Strip Steel........... 497 
Dt 2200 Soe be é6 4s dk aeheckooda 497 
Ore. TPG: ine vie cede cénwoces 498 
Nonferrous Markets ........000+5 500 
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Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carioads 
Black 


% to 8 in., butt steel.54 to 57% 
4 to 1% in., butt, 
iron 24% y-taay | fee 0% 
Full pipe schedule page 55 


Boiler Tubes 


, 3% to 4% inehes, = 7 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
—— War ee Tax 


Gm k e's 00 tee on Os 8 
Four-inch, Chicago 
Six-inch and over, Chicago 
Four-inch, New York 
Six- inch and over, 
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Cotton ties, 3000 bundles and over $2. oe to 
$2.48 per bundle mill, August basis, with 1%e 
carrying charge. 


per bundle per month 


Structural rivets, Pittsburgh 
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Prices Present and Past 
Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago 
Prices are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales, at the dates named 


Bessemer, valley, del, Pittsburgh.... 
Basic, valley, delivered, Pittsburgh. . 
*No. 2 Foundry, val. del. 


Malleahie, alley 

Malleable, Chicago 

*Southern, No. 

*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton 

Basic, eastern del., 

**No. 

**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia 

Geay forge, valley del, Pittsburgh.. 49.90 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, delivered 200.00 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh. ... 

Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh. . 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 


Iron bars, Chicago mill 
Beams, Chicago 


Beams, Pittsburgh 


Tank plates, Chicago 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 


Sheets, bik., No. 28, Pittsburgh.... 
Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh 
Connellsville furnace coke 
Connellsville 
Heavy melting steel, 
Heavy melting steel, 
Heavy melting steel, 


foundry coke 

Pittsburgh 
eastern Pa.... 
Chicago 


No. 1 wrought, eastern Pennsylvania. . 


No. 1 wrought, 
Rerolling rails, Chicago 
*°2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


2.595 


4.50 4.25 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. 











Pig Iron Still Moves Upward 


Foundry and Bessemer Established at $50 Valley for This Year—Buffalo 
Quotes $50 Base for Next Year—Eastern No. 2X Brings $52 Furnace 
and Basic $47 to $49 Furnace—Buyers Showing Caution 


Philadelphia, Aug. 17.—A total of 
17,000 tons of basic iron was sold in 
this district the past week and more 
tonnage is sought but this grade is 
difficult to obtain. The basic market 
now is quoted at $47 to $49 eastern 


Pennsylvania furnace but it is not 
known whether any more tonnage 
could be had at this level. It is pos- 


sible that $50 now might be the mini- 
mum if any were obtainable. A price 
of $60 furnace has been asked on 
copper-free low phosphorus iron and 
some makers are asking $47 furnace on 
copper-bearing metal. In fact the en- 
tire pig iron market shows a strongly 
advancing trend. On foundry iron $50 
base eastern Pennsylvania furnace now 
is minimum and tonnage is very hard 
to get for this year’s delivery. A con- 
siderable tonnage of iron sold the past 
week for prompt and nearby shipment, 
was resale metal. This was sold by 
consumers who have more iron than 
they need. A price of $52 eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace has been done on 
numerous instances on No. 2X (2.25 
to 2.75 silicon) and $55 on No. 1X 
(2.75 to 3.25 silicon). In central Penn- 
sylvania $50 base furnace seems the 
minimum. Virginia foundry iron is 
very scarce for this year. In some 
cases the furnaces are showing a little 
more disposition to book business for 
the first half. Prices noted above also 
cover first half orders. The Virginia 
market for first half is $48 to $50 base 
furnace. Eastern furnaces continue 
paying around $19 Connellsville for 
spot furnace coke but expect they will 
be able to get first half fuel at a less 
figure. Coke deliveries are somewhat 
better. The Bethlehem Steel Co. ex- 
pects to have one more furnace at 
Lebanon active by Sept. 1. The War- 
wick Iron & Steel Co. expects to have 
another furnace active by that date 


and the Empire Steel & Iron Co. prob- 
ably will have its new Catasauqua 
furnace in.commission by then. A 
couple thousand tons of gray forge 
iron was sold at $47.10 to $48.50 de- 


livered eastern Pennsylvania. 
South Makes Concessions 


Chicago, Aug. 17—While pig iron 
prices in nearly all cases remain firm. 
there are a few reports showing slight 
concessions to have been made. An 
order for 1000 tons was placed at a 
price helow that of southern quota- 
tions which are on a $42, Birmingham, 
base. One Birmingham interest has 
cut its differentials on higher silicon 
the new schedule being $1.25 addi- 
tional for the first 50 points and $l 
for each succeeding 50 points. The 
railway trade requires heavier castings, 
and this means an increased consump- 
tion of pig iron in most cases. Sales 
during the week have been all for 
small tonnages, the largest reported 
being under 3000 tons. A Michigan 
melter took 1500 tons of malleable on 
an inquiry which local producers lost 
through a better price furnished by 
an interest further east. Interest in 
first quarter and first half iron is still 
decidedly low, the total sales in this 
district so far probably not exceeding 
50,000 tons for delivery beyond Jan. 1. 
The orice remains $46 for the base 
grade at Chicago furnaces. Recent 
trading in silveries has shown some 
increase in activity. A Tennessee 
stack previously holding a price of 
$55 for 8 per cent, although nominally 
out of the market, has recently made 
a small sale at $58. Jackson county 
interests quoting $57.50 for 8 per cent 
have now raised their price to $60, 
and several sales at this higher, level 
have been reported. Inquiry for 


foundry iron is confined to carloads, 
and small lots, one of the largest 
being for 500 tons for a nearby con- 
sumer. Another melter is asking for 
1000 tons of maleable for early de- 
livery. A Michigan melter wants 500 
to 1009 tons of high silicon foundry 
iron for first half. A Michigan melter 
covered for 3000 tons for first half 
at $42 base, Birmingham. 


More Sales For 1921 


Cleveland, Aug. 17.—While no pro- 
ducers are pushing such sales some 
buyers continue to come into the mar- 
ket for their first half and first quarter 
requirements of ‘pig iron. Some lake 
furnaces which have been willing to 
accept such business have been book- 
ing a fair sized tonnage and the aggre- 
gate of this in Ohio and surrounding 
territory during recent weeks has been 
25,000 to 30,000 tons or more. One 
interest in the week sold about 10,000 
tons for first half at $46 and $47 base 
furnace. Considerable of this iron was 
malleable which went at $46.50 and 
$47.50 furnace. Another producer has 
made some sales to regular customers 
and the last transaction has been 
around $46 base furnace. A Marion, 
Ind., shop was a recent purchaser of 
3000 to 5000 tons of foundry iron for 
next year and another Indiana shop 
bought 2000 to 3000 tons. One interest 
also in the week sold 1500 tons of iron 
for shipment this year at $47 and $48 
furnace base. 

Some makers are not yet willing to 
open their books for next year but 
are marketing some tonnage for this 
year. A valley furnace in the week 
disposed of a number of lots some 
of them sizable, at $50 base furnace, 
and this is the figure generally quoted. 
A Kokomo, Ind., buyer who recently 
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inquired for 5000 tons of malleable 


for this year is understood to have 
placed 4000 tons with a southern 
Ohio producer. New inquiry has 


been in reduced volume the past week 
and a buying movement for next year, 
which seemed to be taking form last 
week, appears to have been deferred. 
Buyers apparently are disposed to be 
cautious, waiting for the business and 
transportation situation to clear up 
somewhat, but here and there plants 
are not hesitating to put their needs 


for next year under cover. Some 
sales of southern Ohio silveries are 
reported at the new higher base of 
$60 furnace for 8 per cent. The 
tendency in transportation conditions 


is toward gradual improvement al- 
though the situation still is spotty. 
Buyers in this territory are not press- 
ing the furnaces so hard for deliv- 
eries. 


Alabama Continues Active 


Boston, Aug. 16.—Sales of Alabama 
iron at $42, furnace, continue to feature 
this market. Of the Alabama sold, the 
Sloss brand has led in activity, 
bor the past week approximating 
tons, including 1,300 tons half No. 
(2.25 to 2.75 silicon) and half No. 1 to 
a Massachusetts consumer; 1,000 tons 
No. 1 to another Massachusetts melter; 
and 2,000 tons 2.75 to 3.25 silicon to a 
Rhode Island foundry, delivery, in all 
cases, within the next two months. 
Other sales include 350 tons No. 2 X 
(2.25 to 2.75 silicon), first quarter de- 
livery, the first 1921 Sloss sold on this 
market. If plans carry, more than 
13,000 tons of Sloss iron will be landed 
at Long Island Sound ports within the 
next two months, of which less than 
2000 tons are available. Another 
Alabama furnace sold 400 to 500 tons 
No. 2 X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) last and 
first quarter iron at $42, furnace. 
Emporium, last half iron, at $48 fur- 
nace or $51.90 delivered, is offered, but 
no Pennsylvania, Virginia or Buffalo 
iron has sold since last reports, fur- 
naces in those states apparently having 
all the 1920 business on their books 
they desire. Other sales reported for 
the week include 500 tons of Ohio 6 to 
7 per cent silvery for prompt shipment, 
at $56.50, furnace, or $62.40 delivered 
at a Massachusetts consuming point, 
and 100 tons of Lake charcoal, for first 
half delivery, at $55 furnace, a Massa- 
chusetts melter being the buyer. As for 
supplies, a Buffalo furnace has shipped 
via barge approximately 4000 tons to 
Providence and nearly as much by way 
of the Grand Trunk railroad to New 
England points during the past week. 


The Ocean Steamship Co, has two 
steamers due at Boston this week, 
which should have six cars each of 


Alabama iron and one steamer due next 
week with 18 cars. Embargoes on all 
but the Grand Trunk make shipments 
subject to permits, which are not easy 
to obtain. One manufacturer of silk 
machinery, reporting a falling off in 
business, has asked a furnace to cancel 
a small tonnage bought at less than 
$40, furnace. New England foundries, 
generally. speaking, are busy, but those 
engaged on western automobile work 
are not as active as they were a month 
or two ago. 

Demand Quiet, Market Strong 

New York, Aug. 16.—Live inquiries 
for pig iron in this district now total 


considerably less than ‘5 tons. 
There is much less interest in 1921 


requirements than had been reflected 
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in preceding weeks. To what extent 
this decreased demand for future de- 
livery is due to current prices, is 
not known. However, all of the fur- 
naces have enough business on their 
books to occupy them six to eight 
months and there is practically no 
solicitation of first half tonnage. In 
fact, most of the furnaces have been 
turning away the first half business 
offered to them, except where regular 
customers urged the acceptance of 
their orders. There is less demand 
for prompt shipment at present, due 
not only to the recently advanced 
prices, but also to the fact that there 
is no assurance that any prompt 
orders booked at present could be 
shipped prior to Aug. 26, when the 
proposed freight rate increases go into 
effect. 

In eastern Pennsylvania, some first 
half business has been booked during 
the past week at $50, base, furnace. 
The minimum on eastern Pennsyl- 
vania foundry for this year is $48.50 
to $49, furnace, for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, 
but $50 furnace, is a more general 
price and anything lower is excep- 
tional. Some Buffalo foundry has 
been sold for first half at $50, base 
Buffalo. No Buffalo foundry is of- 
fered for shipment this year. While 
the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. 
continues to ask $50, base, furnace 
for first half, Virginia foundry can 
be had from other makers at $48, 
base. No Virginia foundry is being 
offered, however, for this year. In 
the central Pennsylvania district the 
minimum asking price at present is 
not far from $50, base, furnace. The 
coal miners in the Broad Top dis- 
trict have gone back to work so that 
the coke supply for the furnaces in 
that district no longer is held up by 
the strike. The most important busi- 
ness closed in the east during the 
past week involved about 5000 tons 
for last quarter for which the Penn- 
sylvania railroad recently inquired. 


Higher Prices Established 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Sales during 
the past week of several 1000 tons 
of No. 2 foundry pig iron (1.75 to 
2.25 silicon) at $50, valley, for delivery 
over the remainder of the year and 
the absence of sales at a lower figure, 
has established the market for this 
grade at that level. One sale of 500 
tons of standard bessemer by a valley 
interest for September-October deliv- 
ery, also at $50 valley, to a consumer 
outside of this district and the fact 
that this now is the quotation made 
where furnaces have iron to offer, indi- 
cate that bessemer cannot be obtained 
under $50. Some makers of malleable 
are also quoting this figure and it is 
reported that a negotiation is about to 
be closed for a good sized tonnage of 
this grade at the higher level. Gray 
forge iron is being quoted at $49.50 
valley and an inquiry for 1000 tons for 
the remainder of the year is out. 
While there appears to be a scarcity 
of available steelmaking iron in this 
district, it is understood the shortage 
is more acute with regard to foundry 
iron. One important furnace interest 
which has been selling both steelmak- 
ing and foundry grades has withdrawn 
from the market for the remainder of 
the year because it is operating largely 
on spot coke and is reported to be un- 
able to do this and to take more busi- 
ness while shipping against contracts 
at lower prices without suffering a 
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loss. Another interest in foundry iron 
is relining its furnace and it is un- 
derstood will not be in the market 
again until the first of the year. Other 
producers are well sold up and one 
of them in supplying tonnages to its 
customers is following a policy of 
taking only about 50 per cent of the 
latter's requirements. This interest 
has sold from 1500 to 2000 tons of 
No. 2 foundry iron at $50 valley fur- 
nace for delivery over the remainder 
of the year. Another furnace inter- 
est reports sales of several more lots 
of 500 tons each of No. 2 foundry for 
last quarter at $50. Total inquiries 
for malleable and foundry iron in this 


district for shipment over the _ re- 
mainder of the year, approximate 
15,000 tons. Inquiries for bessemer 
iron are not numerous. One con- 


sumer in this district is seeking 500 
tons for last quarter and has been 
quoted $50 valley. Activity in basic 


iron has shown a falling off and 
while there is a report that some 
tonnage still is available, furnaces 
generally claim that this grade is 
scarce. One interest is reported to 
have sold 10,000 tons of basic for 
delivery over the remainder of the 
year, prices to be based on trade 
paper quotations. Pig iron makers 


are complaining of the difficulty of 
making shipments as a result of the 
order of using cars with sides 38 
inches and over, which however, may 
be used for shipment of ore, lime- 
stone and slag. At the same time, 
relief has resulted from the action 
of the Pennsylvania railroad in rais- 
ing its embargoes at certain northside 
Pittsburgh points and also for ship- 
ment through the Pittsburgh gateway. 


Buffalo Prices Advance 


Buffalo, August 17.—The feature of 
this week’s market in Buffalo is the in- 
crease in prices. The new- base for 
foundry is now . The price for 
No. 2 (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) is $51.25 
and for No. X (2.75 to 3.25 silicon) is 
$53. No iron may now be bought for 
any delivery at a lower price and only 
one furnace is really in the market at 
this level. Basic is listed now at $50 
and malleable at $51.25. Between 1,500 
and 2,000 tons was sold by one maker 
during the past week, a part of which 
went to old customers at $45, but this 
interest will sell no more under $50. 
Part of this tonnage was sold at the 
new price, for early shipment. Some 
southern iron is coming into this mar- 
ket at $54.50, Buffalo. Another fur- 
nace interest here quoted $50 for 2.00 
to 2.50 silicon iron, and states that $50 
will be its price for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon. 
Inquiry is very good for last half and 
there is some for the first half of next 
This is for 200 ton lots. 


year. 
Prices Are Softer 

Cincinnati, Aug. 16.—Little activity 

prevails in the pig iron market in 


this district. There appears to be a 


slight easing tendency in view of 
the fact that some of the larger 
producers in Birmingham territory 


continue to offer iron freely at $42 
for the base grade while others who 
have been holding their product at 
$45 are making concessions in order 
to encourage buying during the dull 
period by accepting orders at . 
A number of sales have been made at 
this price. Trading, however, has 
been light. Northern iron has moved 
a trifle better during the past week, 
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most reported sales being at $47, 
furnace, for the base grade. Lots of 
200 tons to Atlanta and a like ton- 
nage to a manufacturing concern in 


northern Indiana, were among the 
recent sales. Inquiries for both south- 
ern and northern iron have been 


light, but there have been some lines 
out here for the Virginia product, 
which is very scarce. Some small 
tonnage of this iron has been sold 
during the past week at $50, furnace. 


Activity Develops at St. Louis 


St. Louis, Aug. 16—Pig iron selling 
agencies report a picking up in the 
demand for both spot and future iron, 
with a goodly number of sales. No 
very large transactions were heard of, 
but the number of smaller transfers 
will run easily from 4000 to 5000 
tons. Part of the demand for prompt 
shipment is attributable to failure of 
the leading local producer to deliver 
on contracts, because of minor trou- 
bles at its plant, but this does not 
account for the generally improved 
tone of buying. Some fair orders 
were placed for last quarter and first 
quarter, most of the distant business 
being on a basis of $42 furnace for 
No. 2 Southern (1.75 to 2.25 silicon). 
Consumers are disposed to request a 
speeding up of deliveries before the 
new freight rates go into effect. As 
a whole transportation efficiency has 
improved somewhat. For the most 
part furnaces to the South are quoting 
$42, Birmingham, for 1.75 to 2.25 
silicon for first half. For prompt 
delivery the range is from $42 to $45, 
but so far as could be learned nothing 
was negotiated at the top of the 
spread. A leading southern interest, 
which has consistently been quoting 
$42, has withdrawn temporarily from 
the market. The demand for castings 
is strong as ever, especially for malle- 
able. New business is being turned 
down daily. Prices for malleable 
castings are at record height. The 
steel foundries are operating as fully 
as coke supplies will permit. The 
demand from automobile sources has 
dropped noticeably. 


Continued Strength in South 


Birmingham, Ala. August 17.— 
Southern furnace companies still are 
selling pig iron at a greater pace than 
they can make it and some deliveries 
are being extended into next year. 
The middle-west lately has been in the 
market with considerable tonnage, 
orders ranging from 100 to 3000 tons. 
Spot iron has been asked for lately by 
some consumers and a willingness to 
pay a premium is shown. The railroad 
car shortage shows no improvement 
and the accumulation of pig iron still 
is noted. Quotations are firm at $42 
for No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon). 
Belief is strong there will be no fur- 
ther advances in prices, until after the 
new freight tariff has been in effect 
awhile. Production for the first half 
of August is such in Alabama as to 
insure confidence that the aggregate 
for the month will compare favorably 
with July. As stated by one of the fur- 
nace interests, there is warrant for as 
big operation at blast furnaces as can 
possibly be brought about. Furnace 
companies of this district have filed a 
petition with the state public service 
commission not to increase the intra- 
district rates on raw material, the hope 
being to avoid the new increase re- 
cently allowed. 


‘and to light offerings. 
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Coke Market Is Easier 


Decline of but 50c Since Last Weck, Is Not So Great as Expected 
—Furnace Offered at $15.50 to $18, Foundry, $18.50 to $19 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—The market for 
both furnace and foundry coke for 
spot delivery continues to grow easier 
but has shown a decline of only 50c 
a ton since last week, whereas {ur- 
nace interests had hoped a drop of at 
least $1 to $3 a ton would develop. 
This hope was based on the fact that 
some buyers are entirely out of the 
market for the remainder of the year, 
while generally there is a conservative 
policy shown by iron producers in pur- 
chasing coke. At the same time the 
car supply in the Connellsville region 
has been increased and was practically 
100 per cent the first two days of 
last week. Except for a day or two 
since then it has been at the rate of 
from 75 to 85 per cent. Production 
of coke also has increased. In the face 
of these circumstances, it still is be- 
lieved that coke is due for a sharp 
reduction in price within a compara- 
tively short time unless some unfor- 
seen movement develops. One large 
furnace interest reports that it has 
more coke on hand than it needs, and 
others who have recently complained 
of a shortage now seem to be getting 
much better delivery. Offerings of 
spot furnace coke were made yester- 
day at $18 while today a number of 
oven interests are seeking business at 
$17.50 and the market now is quoted 
from $17.50 to $18. The market for 
spot foundry coke has also responded 
slightly to the better conditions and is 
yom at $18.50 to $19. Some fur- 
nace interests are refusing to make 
contracts for last half coke at more 
than $12, while $14 appears to be the 


price asked by some of the leading 
cokemakers. Production of coke in 
the Connellsville region for the week 


ended Aug. 7 was 194,140 tons as com- 
pared with 172,870 tons in the preceding 
week, according to The Connellsville 
Courter. 


Spot Foundry Sold in East at $22 


Philadelphia, Aug. 17.—Spot foundry 
coke was sold here in the past week 
at $20.50 to $22, Connellsville ovens. 


Market Is Quiet 


Boston, Aug. 16.—The local foundry 
coke market continues quiet, the de- 
mand for spot supplies apparently hav 
ing disappeared because of a general 
belief that prices are due for a setback, 
Coke producers 
in this section are beginning to feel an 
improvement in the movement of tide- 
water coal, the New England Coal & 
Coke Co. last Saturday being able to 
light an additional 50 ovens. If the 
Providence Gas Co. secures coal 
promised, its percentage of increase in 
coke output by Sept. 1 should exceed 
that of the New England Coal & Coke 
Co. The latter company continues to 
quote $21.90, delivered, where the 
freight rate does not exceed $2.40. 


More Coke Sold . 


New York, Aug. 16—More coke 
now is obtainable than has been usual 
of late and sales of at least 10,000 
tons have been made in this district 
during the past week. All of this 


coke for spot and 
Prices done on 
from $19.50 to 


business involved 
nearby shipment. 
spot foundry ranged 
$20.50, Connellsville. Furnace coke 
comprised only a small part of the 
total. Spot second quality furnace 
coke has been sold during the past 
week at $18.50, Connellsville. The 
New Jersey by-product coke makers’ 
price now is $18, ovens. 


See Lower Price for Coke 


Cincinnati, Aug. 16—While the 
supply of coke is not abundant deal- 
ers in this market say consumers can 
obtain sufficient tonnage to meet re- 
quirements at the top price, which is 
taken to indicate that a break is 
anticipated. In fact it is openly 
expressed as a firm conviction by a 
number of interests that coke will 
be selling lower in the near future. 
However, there is good buying and 
no sales have been reported here 
under $19.50, ovens. <A_ considerable 
aggregate tonnage of foundry coke 
been sold through this market 
during the past week at $21, ovens, 
with some furnace and foundry coke 
reported sold at $20 and $20.50. Trans- 


has 


portation facilities and car allotment 
promises are said to be encouraging 
and the expectancy of lower coke 


prices are said to be based on these. 
Demand Exceeds Supply 


St. Louis, Aug. 16.—The market for 
coke in this district and in the West 
continues * extremely _ tight. Selling 
agencies have virtually nothing to dis- 
pose of. Record high prices are being 
paid for odd cars. The average mate- 
rial coming from Eastern ovens, ac- 
cording to reports of users canvassed 
during the week, is by long odds the 
poorest ever received here. Neverthe- 
less quotations range from $20.50 to 
$21.50 ovens. The principal by-product 
interest reports coal shipments unsatis- 
factory and has reduced its operations 
about 25 per cent. Foundries have 
kept in operation at fairly near normal. 


More Coke Is Needed 


Birmingham, Ala., August 17.—Ala- 
bama coke producers cannot take on all 
of the business offered and the make 
hardly will go around. One of the 
larger companies has again found it 
necessary to purchase. coke from 
neighbors to tide over a little deflection 
at its own plants. The Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., with but two blast fur- 
naces in operation, still is manufactur- 
ing a little more coke than is needed. 


Will Handle Coke 


Farrell Fuel 
building, 
incorporated 


The 
Bessemer 
been recently 
capitalization of $50,000. The officers 
of the company are John Farrell, 
president, who was formerly assistant 
general superintendent of the W. J. 
Rainey Co., Uniontown, Va; _ vice 
president, J. Linus Moran, and secre- 
tary and treasurer, Joseph A. Collette 
It is the intention of this concern to 
sell coal and coke. 


Corp., Inc., 614 
Pittsburgh, has 
with a 
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Bar Demand Not Lessened 


Though Suspensions Are Received from Automobile Builders, Imple- 


ment Manufacturers and Other Consumers Press for Tonnage 


Chicago, Aug. 17.—The coal situa- 
tion which has curtailed production at 
mills in this territory has become de- 
cidedly casier and operations have 
increased correspondingly. Either be- 
cause of this or because of the falling 
off in demand from consumers the 
soft bar market during the week has 
lost the sharp edge heretofore pre- 
vailing. One eastern independent mill 
has four months’ business ahead and 
is out of the market. Exception to 
this is noted in the case of a few 
plants which have some tonnage to 
offer for 5 to 12 weeks’ delivery at 
4.00c, Pittsburgh. 

Implement manufacturers are busy, 
and recent inquiry from this source 
has strengthened the hard bar market. 
Two large contracts have been let for 
delivery over the balance of the year. 
Price is. still 3.75c, mill, Demand for 
bar iron is slack but makers are well 
booked up and so are not disturbed 
over the lull which is thought to be 
temporaty. Quotations are still 3.75c 


to 4.00c¢, Chicago mill. 
Spot Bars Softer 
New York, Aug. 16—Spot steel 
bars which recently were commanding 
around 4.00c to 4.50c, now are being 
offered, in some cases, around 3.50¢, 
New York. These developments indi- 


cate the spot bar market is somewhat 


softer. Mill prices continue to range 
from 3.25¢ to 4.00c, Pittsburgh, while 
the leading interest has taken some 
business at its long-standing price of 
2.35c, Pittsburgh. 
Some Sales at 4.00c 
Philadelphia, Aug. 17.—While there 


now is no rush such as characterized 
the steel bar market several weeks 
ago, some mills are having no diffi- 
culty in replacing tonnage shipped, 
at 4.00c Pittsburgh. Several good sized 
lots were booked at the latter figure. 
Business also going as low as 3.25c 
Pittsburgh in some cases while the 


leading interest is taking some ton- 
nage at 2.35c Pittsburgh. 
Mills Heavily Committed 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 17—Demand for 


merchant steel bars, especially for the 
smaller sizes, continues to be active 
and makers are heavily committed, 
some of the independent producers 
being practically out of the market. 
Reports that one independent maker 
has been selling bars to the agricul- 
tural trade at 2.75c, Pittsburgh, have 
been emphatically denied. Another 
independent is quoting 4.00c, Pitts- 
burgh, and reports that tltis price is 
being readily paid. The figure of 
3.00c is quoted by another producer, 
who also is heavily booked. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. price continues to 
be 2.35c. The market for iron bars 
also. is strong, with active demand, 
and some makers are quoting the 
regular refined bars at 5.00c to 5.50c, 
and report that on ing is of a gen- 
eral character, air portion of it 
being from the: railroads for repair 
work. One prominent maker in this 





district is from four to six months 
deferred on deliveries but is operating 
fully, and shipments are keeping up 
with the output. Considerable truck- 
ing still is being done. Some makers 
continue to quote a spread of from 
4.00c to 5.00c on common iron bars 
and report that the increase in rail- 
road rates may result in higher prices 
for iron bars. Operations are esti- 
mated at approximately 70 per cent 
of capacity and shipments are being 
made at about 60 per cent of capacity. 


Automobile Steel Held Back 


Cleveland, Aug. 17.—Some _ import- 
ant automobile builders in this terri- 
tory have ordered the holding up of 
shipment against round tonnages on 
order with certain mills. This seems 
to be due to. the fact that inventories 
have been unduly increased of late by 
more active deliveries by mills which 
have held high-priced contracts with 
these consumers. Truck plants are 
being adversely affected by prevailing 
financial conditions. Some steel plants 


catering to the automobile trade in 
turn have ordered some suspensions 
of raw materials due to the hold-up 
they have received. Against the slow- 
ing down of the automobile demand, 
has teen the insistent pressure for 
deliveries of bars and other forms 
by farming implement manufacturers 


and consumers in more stabilized lines. 


Cold Finished Demand Less 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17—Demand for 
cold-finished steel bars has _ tapered 
off and some makers report that it 
has become inactive. This is due 
largely to the decreased inquiries of 
the automobile trade, which, it is es- 
timated, takes approximately 60 per 
cent of the cold-finished steel bar 
production. Producers, however, are 
not disturbed over the situation and 
say that the slackened demand will be 
made up from other sources of con- 
sumption, such as the railroads, coal 
mines, typewriter makers, agricultural 
implement makers and washing ~° ma- 
chine manufacturers. Some of these 
interests have been unable to get cold- 
finished steel bars but with the de- 
creased demand from the automobile 
trade it is expected they will come 
into the market soon for their re- 
quirements. Makers report a shortage 
of labor but say that the railroad 
situation has improved and operations 
are estimated at from 70 to 80 per 
cent. The prevailing range of prices 
is 4.10c to 4.25c, although there still 
are much higher levels quoted, but 
it is doubtful if the maximum of 6.50c 
is being obtained for new _ business. 


Open Books in September 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Makers of 
nuts, bolts and rivets will open their 
books for fourth quarter business in 
September, as usual, but the senti- 
ment seems to be that prices will not 
be increased. They are holding firm 
and demand is of a general character. 
Some makers are able to take care 
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of requirements other than those com- 
ing from their regular trade, and are 
operating and shipping at capacity. 


Not Seeking New Business 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17—Producers of 
hoops and bands are heavily booked 
and are not seeking any new business. 
Orders taken generally call for an in- 
definite delivery. The price of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. is 3.05¢ and of 
the independents 5.50c. 


Prices Still Firm 


_ Chicago, Aug. 17—Conditions affect- 
ing delivery of material for bolts and 
nuts have eased to such an extent that 
manufacturers have been able to in- 
crease production. One manufacturer 
low on %-inch bolt business was able 
in three days to obtain orders for 
2,000,000 of these for last half de- 
livery. Track bolts are 4.60c to 6.00c 
Pittsburgh. 


Spiegel Sales 


Feature Market in Alloys—Ferroman- 
ganese Arouses Little Interest 


New York, Aug. 16—Several cars 
of spiegeleisen have been sold at $80, 
furnace, for 20 per cent. Current 
inquiries involve about 100 tons. The 
Midvaie Steel & Ordnance Co.'s in- 
quiry for 2000 tons has been with- 
drawn. Very little spiegeleisen is now 
obtainable. In addition to domestic 
inquiry, there are several foreign in- 
quiries out, involving 3000 to 5000 
tons of 16.to 20 per cent for Europe. 
Some 12 per cent also is involved, 
but European users, realizing the diffi- 
culty in getting low-content metal 
here, are inquiring for higher-con- 
tent metal, thus saving time. Ferro- 
manganese demand is quiet. Recent 
sales included only a few carloads. 
Included was some English metal for 
second half at $195, cif. tidewater. 


Ferromanganese Still $200 


Aug. 17—While the local 
protucer of ferromanganese is quot- 
ing $225 for spot shipment, sales have 
been reported at $200, tnd occasional 
tonnages of foreign metal are. appear- 
ing at even lower prices. Sales are 
decidedly quiet. Trading in _ ferro- 
silicon, 50 per cent, is also inactive. 
However, essemer ferrosilicon has 
recently come into greater prominence 
with sales, aggregating 500 tons, re- 
ported. This product is now quoted 
at $69.50 for 10 per cent by Jackson 
courtty interests. Recent inquiry in- 
cludes 100 tons of ferromanganese for 
last and first quarter and 200 tons of 
spiegeleisen for prompt delivery. It is 
understood that quotations on this 
last inquiry range from $80 to $85, at 
eastern furnaces. 


Market Is Dull 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Demand for 
ferroalloys is dull. The largest sale 
made during the past week involved 
1000 tons of 19 to 21 per cent spiegel- 
eisen at $80, furnace, for delivery over 
the fourth quarter to a valley con- 
sumer, The American Manganese 
Corp. is quoting $85, Dunbar furnace, 


Chicago, 


for 18 to 22 per cent spiegeleisen and 
$80 for the 16 to 18 per cent grade. 
The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


is asking 
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$80, furnace, for 19 to 21 per cent and 
$75 for 16 to 19 per cent material. 

While some middlemen continue to 
quote $225, delivered, on prompt ship- 
ments of 76 to 80 per cent ferroman- 
ganese, as compared with the figure 
of $200 for this delivery quoted by 
furnaces, it is believed that practically 
no business is being done at the high- 
er quotation. The price of $190 is 
quoted generally for forward shipment. 

Ferrochrome is quoted at 20 cents a 
pound by some sellers for 4 to 6 per 
cent carbon and 60 to 70 per cent 
chromium, makers’ plant, and at 50 
cents for the grade under 2 per cent 
carbon, spot delivery. Recent activity 
in the tungsten ore market has disap- 
peared. The price has been $67 per 
unit, free of impurity. 


Increased Demand 


For Warehouse Stocks Is Noted— 
Some Prices Are Up 


New York, Aug. 17.—An increased 
demand for iron and steel out of stock 
is noted here, and jobbers find them- 
selves rushed. Not only is there a 
heavy local demand but orders are 
coming from all sections of the coun- 


try. Difficulty continues to be en- 
countered in maintaining complete 
lines of material. Demand is heavy 


and while railroad conditions have im- 
proved so that mill shipments are bet- 


ter, there is much still to be desired 
in this direction. Prices have been 
advanced on black and galvanized 


sheets out of stock here. No. 28 black 
sheets now are quoted at 9.25c, and 
No. 28 galvanized sheets at 11.00c tor 
local shipment. 


Demand Keeps Up 


Cleveland, Aug. 17.—Demand for all 
grades of warehouse material is keep- 
ing pace with supplies in this district. 


To a large extent jobbers are still 
shipping a great portion of their 
material by truck, although railroad 


transportation has improved consider- 
ably. So far no increase in price 
is noted but increases are expected 


when the new freight rates are put 
into effect the latter part of the 
month. 
Stocks Being Reduced 

Chicago, Aug. 17.—Shipments of 
warehouse stocks are far short of 
demand and several interests report 
diminished stocks. Prices continue 


unaltered, but the advanced freight 
rate will bring out new lists on Aug. 
26. At present there is much con- 
jecture as to the effect of the rates. 
One interest feels there will be a 
flat increase of $2.20 a ton to take 
care of the increase in freight rates, 
plus an additional $2 a ton covering 
the extra handling costs incident to 
the warehouse. business. The Steel 
corporation is expected to make fhe 
same advance in its warehouse prices 
as the independents, thus keeping the 
spread the same as at present. De- 
mand is strong in all lines and is 
exceptionally insistent in the case of 
many sizes of sheets. 





Freight rate of $11 a ton on coal 
from Norfolk to Rio Janeiro will be 
received by steamship Etrnor, which 
leaves Boston soon. 
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Plate Orders Are Large 


Mills Receive Various Tonnages with Prices on Firmer Bases 


—Car Builders Expected To Close—Ship Lot Placed 


Philadelphia, Aug. 17.—Plate orders 


during the past week were in in- 
creased volume. Buyers are endeavor- 
ing in many cases to close tonnage 
before the freight rate advance be- 
comes effective. The volume of in- 
quiry throughout the country shows 
an increase of 4 to per cent com- 
pared with a week ago. At the same 
time little urgency is shown with 


reference to most of this inquiry. The 
sheared tank plate market continues 
at 3.25c to 3.50c Pittsburgh, although 
more business is being taken at the 
latter than at the former. On speci- 
fication plates the market continues at 


3.75c, Pittsburgh. 
Foreign Tankers Wanted 
New York, Aug. 16—Some eastern 
shipyards are bidding on a foreign 


inquiry for tankers, but it is too early 


as yet to tell whether any business 
will result. 
Firmer Tone Maintained 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—The firmer 
tone of the plate market in this dis- 
trict is being maintained and while 


recently it was reported sales had been 
made at as low as 3.00c by independ- 
ents, it now is said tonnages are diffi- 
cult to get at 3.25c, although an east- 
ern producer is said to be quoting this 
figure on universal plates for prompt 
shipment. Most independents seem to 
be asking 3.50c and some of them 
have declined to meet the price of 
3.25c, claiming that the higher level 
is obtained without difficulty, and that 
several good orders have been taken 
at that figure. One of them involved 
9000 tons for nearby delivery to a car 
builder and another 1000 tons, also 
for early delivery. Most independents 
report they are committed for the 
next four weeks. Operations gener- 
ally are being maintained and one 
large independent maker is operating 
at capacity. 


Car Tonnages Expected 


Youngstown, O., Aug. 16.—Export 


inquiry for plates is lively at mills 
in this district and fairly large ton- 
nages are being taken. Domestic 
orders now in the hands of plate- 


makers here are light. A canvass of 
various car builders reveals the fact 
that they intend to place orders for 
large tonnages of plates within the 
next 30 to 60 days. While plates a 
few weeks ago were bought from 
mills here at approximately 3.25c, no 
tonnages are available now at this 
figure. Makers generally are quoting 
3.50c, mill, 


Plates More Plentiful 


Chicago, Aug. 17—The Carneyie 
Steel Co. sold 10,000 tons of plates, 
shapes, etc., for the construction of 
two tankers on the Pacific coast, and 


the demand for ship construction gen- 


erally is firm. In other fields interest 
has fallen off and several mills re- 
fusing plates a week ago are now 


taking orders for delivery at mill's 


convenience. The Inland Steel Co., 
which made some sales at 3.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, a week ago, has advanced its 
price to 3.50c, Pittsburgh, but is 
taking business freely for delivery in 


30) to 60 days. One mill is quoting 
3.25¢ for 30-day delivery on larger 
$1zes. 

Rail Tonnage 
Wanted by Leading Systems for 
1921—Export Lots Closed 
New York, Aug. 16.—Several addi- 
tional railroads now are showing in- 
terest in their rail requirements for 
1921. While definite figures have been 


named in only a few cases, it is ex- 


pected that the rails to be placed 
shortly for 1921 throughout the coun- 
try will aggregate at least several 


hundred thousand tons. 

A contract for about 20,000 tons of 
steel rails and accessories has been 
placed by McCarter & Cooper, 50 
Church street, New York, consulting 
engineers, on behalf of the British 
crown agents for the colonies, with 
the Hyman, Michaels-L. B. Foster 
Co. for shipment to Nigeria for the 
government raibways there. These 
rails are part of those originally pur- 
chased by the United States gov- 
ernment for use in the military rail- 
ways in France, but were not shipped 


because of the ending of the war. 
McCarter & Cooper also have pur- 
creased on behalf of the Swedish state 


railways about 11,000 tons of the same 
tails and accessories from the Hyman, 
Michaels-L. B. Foster Co. Part of 
these rails already has been forwarded 
to Sweden. 
Demand is Strong 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Demand for 

both standard and small spikes is 


strong and shipments on the former 
are deferred from three to four months, 


while on the latter they are deferred 
from four to six months. Purchases 
of standard spikes by railroads are 
being made principally for repair 
work. The carriers have not come 
actively into the market for standard 
steel rails for next year but some 
mills think they may do so in the 
near future. Good demand also ex- 


ists for light rails and one independ- 
ent is quoting 3.75c on 25 to 45-pound 


rails, while another independent pro- 
ducer has been asking 3.25c but is 
taking only small tonnages. 


New Construction Held Up 


Chicago, Aug. 17.—Although car re- 
pair shops throughout the country 
are swamped with business, . railroads 
continue to hold off orders for new 
cars. Of approximately 34,000 cars 
on the lists for new equipment 
brought out earlier in the year, orders 
for barely 8000 have so far been 
placed, and steel mills feel that there 
is little business imminent. No active 
inquiry whatever is reported. 
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Scrap Regains Strength 


General Selling Movement Sets In as Result of Improved Car 
Situation—Prices Advance From $1 to $4 a Ton 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 552 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Sales of large 
tonnages of scrap during the past week, 
together with a scarcity of old mate- 
rial at steel plants which are having 
difficulty in getting shipments, have 
increased prices from $1 to $3 a ton. 
Purchase by the Carnegie Steel Co. 
of a large quantity of heavy melting 
steel, said to have involved between 
35,000 and 50,000 tons, has been a 
factor in increasing the price on this 
grade which now is quoted at $28.50 
to $29. The Carnegie Steel Co. is re- 
ported to have paid $29, delivered, for 
part of the tonnage, and a higher fig- 
ure for the remainder and to be in 
the market for still more tonnage. It 
is not uncommon for this buyer when 
it comes into the market to pay a lit- 
tle higher than the established levels 
because of the quantities it takes and 
the difficulty experienced in getting 
them, and also for the quality obtained. 
The Carnegie company also is said 
to have taken a good sized tonnage of 
cast iron borings at approximately 
$20, delivered. This grade is quoted 
at $19.50 to $20. The American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. is reported to have 
taken a large tonnage of knuckles and 
couplers at approximately $30, deliv- 


ered, although the market on _ this 
grade is quoted at $31.50 to $32. De-, 
mand for the other grades also is 


strong and there is reported to have 
been a general selling movement, in- 
ereased as a result of a somewhat bet- 
ter car situation, which has led both 
scrap dealers and consumers to the 
belief that a number of embargoes 
which now exist soon will be lifted. 
At the same time there is no assurance 
that this will be the case and some 
report that they have found no im- 
provement, especially on the Pennsyl- 
vania lines. Bundled sheets are re- 
ported to have been sold at $16.50 to 
$17, an increase of 50 cents, while there 
also is a greater spread in machine 
shop turnings, now quoted at $15 to 
$16. There is reported to be an un- 
usual shortage of heavy breakable cast 
which has been advanced $1 and _ is 
quoted at $35 to $36, and a similar in- 
crease has been made in _ rerolling 
rails now quoted at $37 to $38. The 
market for compressed sheets, how- 
ever, is reported to be somewhat 
easier and is quoted at $22.50 to $23. 
The former figure was paid by a steel 
user in this district for 1000 tons. 


Machinery Cast Higher 


Boston, Aug. 16—A good demand 
for No. 1 machinery cast has developed 
the past week and the market easily 
' is $1 higher at $40 to $41, Boston. As 
» high as $44, shipping point, is claimed 
to have been paid for 200 tons, but 
this is exceptional. No. 2 cast is diffi- 
cult to place and prices for it are 
‘largely nominal. Buying of cast and 
‘continued inquiries for heavy melting 
steel have served to strenethen all 
For strictly No. 1 heavy 


_ scrap prices. 





melting steel, bought against a Pitts- 
burgh mill order, as high as $23.50 ship- 
ping point has been paid. Several 
brokers are paying $20.50 to $21, ship- 
ping point, to apply to a local export 
order involving 5400 tons. One broker 
has sold 1000 tons of 60-pound relaying 
rails at $50 per gross ton, shipping 
point, while a Portland, Me., rolling 
mill has bought several cars of shaft- 
ing at $31 and $32, shipping point, and 
is in the market for a considerable ton- 
nage of car axles. Two cars of No. 1 
railroad malleable brought $29, ship- 
ping point, bought for Pennsylvania 
account. Further purchases of wrought 
pipe at $19.50, shipping point, for a 
Pennsylvania mill are reported. Blast 
furnaces are buying machine shop turn- 
ings a little more freely, but the mar- 
ket is far from active. Cast iron bor- 
ings for chemical use are generally 
quoted around $18 to $19, with few 
takers. Shippers still find it difficult to 
secure cars. 


New York Market Stronger 


New York, Aug. 17—The New 
York market in heavy melting steel 
scrap is quoted $1 higher as a result 
of the fact that some consumers of 
heavy tonnages in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict are consenting to pay increased 
prices for scrap to offset partially the 
coming increases in freight rates. Cast 
scrap also has advanced $1 in the past 
week, due to the ability of the dealers 
to persuade customers to offer higher 
prices to partly compensate for the 
freight rate increases. There continues 
a iack of buying in the eastern con- 
suming district as compared w'th 
Pittsburgh, but the entire market here, 
with the exception of rolling mill 
grades, reflects a stronger tone. No. 1 
heavy cast and No. 1 machinery cast 
are quoted $1 higher than a week ago, 
and stove plate is 50 cents higher. 


Eastern Market Strong 


Philadelphia, Aug. 17.—The Pencoyd, 
Pa., works of the American Bridge 
Co., has bought around 10,000 tons of 
steel scrap, paying $24, $25 and $26, 
delivered. The latter price now is the 
prevaling market figure. Other mills 
are not buying, but are taking in more 
scrap on contracts. The market gen- 
erally is strong. Cupola cast and stove 
plate are in better demand. Borings 
and turnings are stronger by reason 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. having 
raised its price 50c. That interest now 
is paying $17, delivered. Bethlehem 
dealers feel that scrap is selling at 
the lowest prices possible on the basis 
of what it can be bought for from 
producers, and hence the freight rate 
increases must be borne by the con- 
sumers. 


Demand for Heavy Melting 


Buffalo, August 17.—The market 
seems to be gaining in strength. An 
exceptionally heavy call is noted for 
heavy melting steel from outside the 
district, Pittsburgh now being in the 
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market at $30, Pittsburgh, or $27, Buf- 
falo. Other grades show strength, 
though certain mills actively interested 
have withdrawn. The leading interest, 
it is learned, has purchased 25,000 tons 
of heavy melting steel at Pittsburgh 
for $30. Dealers are now offering 
$28.50 for material to close this ton- 
nage, and are said to be offering $30 
for steel delivered to an independent 
mill, Pittsburgh, for delivery before 
Aug. 25 


Prices Rise in Strong Market 


Cleveland, Aug. 16—Unusual 
Strength is shown in the iron and 
steel scrap market despite light trad- 
ing and the serious transportation 
situation, which is declared to be 
much worse than for some time. Cars 
are practically impossible to get even 
after permits have been obtained and 
shipments as a result are negligible. 
Prices are up all along the line, 
advances reaching as high as $4 a ton 
on rerolling rails, $3 on _ railroad 
wrought and $2 on many other grades, 
heavy melting steel going to $26.75 
and $27.25. 


Heavy Melting Strengthens 


Chicago, Aug. 17—Impending 
freight advances have the effect of 
holding wp all heavy business in scrap 
iron and steel. Recent inquiry, how- 
ever, shows an underlying strength. 
The Steel corporation is understood to 
have purchased 50,000 to 75,000 tons 
of heavy melting steel at Pittsburgh 
and steel mill scrap as a result has 
strengthened noticeably. It is now 
quotable at $25, Chicago, or $29.59, 
delivered Pittsburgh. Cars in many 
localities still are scarce for scrap 
shipment. Foundry grades are dull. 
Malleable is in some demand but sales 
have been limited because of lack of 
available iron. In general buyers are 
marking time, pending definite an- 
nouncement of new rates. Foundries 
are busy, and the present lack of in- 
terest in cast scrap is thought to be 
of a temporary nature, by most 
dealers. Wherever price changes hive 
been made they have been upward, 
and conditions point to further ad- 
vances. The railroad lists are below 
normal. The Monon route offers 500 
tors, and the Chicago Great Western, 
350 tons. 


Buying of Odd Lots 


Cincinnati, Aug. 16—The volume 
of iron and steel scrap business con- 
tinues narrow although the market 
here has been characterized during 
the past fortnight by better buying 
than for several months past. This 
has_ been of the odd lot variety, however, 
and it is evident that the big con- 
sumers have not yet come into the 
market. Inquiries from two steel 
mills and one rolling mill for large 
tonnages are still pending. Prices rule 
unchanged except in a few instances 
where variations have been made in 
transactions between dealers. Foundry 
consumption of scrap is reported im- 
proved, near-by melters having bought 
a good supply recently. 


St. Louis Prices Advance 


St. Louis, Aug. 16—The market for 
scrap iron and steel has developed 
decidedly stronger, some grades having 
advanced as much as $2 per ton. The 
price revisions are based upon results 
of recent sales by the railroads, at 
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which top figures were realized. There 
is some buying by industries, but not 
sufficient to account for the present 
upturn, Dealers are bullish and their 
eagerness to back their views relative 
to higher values is the main factor 
in the rise. Offerings are not particu- 
larly heavy, and are confined almost 
exclusively to the carriers. Nothing to 
speak of is coming in from the country. 
Price differentials have closely approxi- 
mated the point where certain grades 
of steel can be shipped from this dis- 
trict at a profit to Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh. Such shipments would have 
taken place in the week had cars been 
available. There has not been much 
change in yard stocks, which are about 
normal for this time of year. Rolling 
mills are taking on some scrap, and 
are looking for a resumption of rail- 
road buying with the application of the 
advanced rates. The American Steel 
Foundries has purchased from 3000 to 
4000 tons for use in its St. Louis 
plants, which, with the recent buying 
by the United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiaries and other steel melters, has 
had a stiffening effect on steel grades. 
Iron foundries continue busy, but most 
of them in this district are well cov- 
ered. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
railroad closed out a list of 1850 tons 
Aug. 12 and the Wabash sold 1200 tons 
Aug. 11. The Kansas City Southern 
has out a list of 400 tons, and the 
Pennsylvania Lines west are offering 
600 tons of 56-pound relaying rails. 


Many Inauiries Now 


Birmingham, Ala., August 17.—The 
old material market in the South is tak- 
ing on new life, and a number of in- 
quiries are coming in. Dealers are re- 
luctant to take on much business with 
the prevailing uncertainty as to car 
supply and future prices. Heavy melt- 
ing consumers still are seeking this 
material but the larger dealers are not 
willing to accept the prices offered, 


No Improvement 


Shown in Tin Plate Production— 
Fourth Quarter Inquiry Out 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17—No improve- 
ment has developed during the past 
week in the output of tin plate, some 
makers reporting that the car situa- 
tion is as bad as ever. One large in- 
dependent, however, is operating at 
almost capacity. Taken as a whole, 
the industry appears to be producing 
at about 75 per cent of capacity. There 
still are large accumulations piled 
awaiting shipment. In’ the Vander- 
grift, Pa., district, the car supply has 
been especially low while at Farrell, 
Pa., some improvement has been made. 
More inquiry for tin plate for the 
fourth quarter for both domestic and 
export consumption has developed and 
it is reported that some independent 
mills are taking business for imme- 
diate and fourth quarter delivery at 
$9.25 a box, as compared with the 
spread of $7 to $8.50 which is being 
quoted generally, and one maker of- 
fering first-quarter business at $9. A 
buyer is said to have taken two good 
sized lots at $9 while generally the out- 
put of tin plate mills has exceeded 
shipments, one independent reporting 
that it shipped more tonnage than it 
made in July. 
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Sheet Demand Increases 


Scarcity Emphasized as Buyers Insist On Deliveries and Inquiries 


Gain in Volume—Rumors of Cancellations Unfounded 


Youngstown, O., Aug. 16.—-Mahon- 
ing valley mills have practically no 
sheets to offer. As pointed out last 
week only two makers will have any 


sheets for fourth quarter and then 
only in limited tonnages. Buyers, 
however, continue insistent for deliv- 
ery of sheets on order and show a 
keen disposition to place additional 
tonnage. Dealers report an increase 
in inquiries the past week. Makers 


of fine finished sheets report no can- 
cellations. A few requests from auto- 
mobile consumers have been received 
to hold up shipments for two weeks 
pending the adjustment of shop 
methods in order to manufacture 192! 
models efficiently. The “holdup” 
orders have been instrumental in caus- 
ing rumors to spread that certain 
automobile interests were canceling 
considerable tonnages. These rumors, 
however, appear unfounded. One 
large automobile company in question 
has had additional buildings under 
construction for several months which 
were expected for occupancy Sept. 1. 


Owing to delay in the shipment of 
building material the additions will 
not be completed for several .weeks. 


In the interim, however, approximate- 
ly 2000 tons of automobile body sheets 
have accumulated. Due to this fact 
the company thas requested that its 
shipments of contract sheets be held 
up. On the other hand makers special- 
izing in the rolling of automobile 
sheets report that the trade is more 
insistent than ever and if any spare 
tonnages were available they would 
be absorbed quickly. One maker of 
low-priced cars is specifying additional 
tonnage in order to take care of its 
increase in output, which became ef- 
fective this month. 


Sheets Continue Scarce 


Chicago, Aug. 17.—The Inland Steel 
Co. is out of the market for any 
delivery on sheets, and practically all 
interests have their books completely 
filled for the balance of the year. New 
export inquiry has developed, and if 


the consuming demand should 
strengthen the market would stiffen 
sharply. One recent inquiry from 


Europe is for 7000 tons. 


Eastern Minimum Now 5.75c 


Philadelphia, Aug. 17.—The 
mum price for sheets from 
mills is 5.75c, Pittsburgh, base, for 
No. 10 blue annealed. Sales were 
made at this figure up to 6.50c. West- 
ern mills will take business in some 
cases at 5.50c, particularly in heavy 
gages. Good sales were made in the 
past week, but consumers. generally 
are covered and the demand is not 
as heavy as it was. 


Operations Still Low 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Operations of 
sheet mills still are low and are es- 
timated at approximately 60 per cent 
of capacity. Considerable business is 
reported to have been taken during 
the past week at prices well above 
those that are generally quoted and 


mini- 
eastern 


still higher levels may be asked when 
the advanced freight rates become ef- 
fective. It is understood that a great 
many thousand tons of No. 28 galvan- 
ized sheets, which have been quoted 
at 5.70c to 8.50c, have been sold at 
&.75c, and that smaller lots have gone 
at as high as 9.50c. Sales of No. 28 
black sheets at 7.00c to 8.00c and of 
No. 10 blue annealed at 5.00c to 6.50c, 
are reported. The latter grade appar- 
ently shows an easier tone than gal- 
vanized and black sheets. 


Ore on Docks 
Shows Large Increase as Movement 
to Furnaces Is Delayed 
Cleveland, Aug. 16.—Further details 
relating to the movement of iron ore 


from Lake Erie docks to interior fur- 
naces in July now are available. and 


the following gives a comparison of 
the movement for the month in 1920 
and 1919: 
1920 1919 

Buffalo and Tonawanda 644,907 231,057 
Tt sweteneuaseeods 304.595 189,95¢ 
ey ae 642,141 1,003,519 
Dn setebds hinders 1,100,739 1,446,317 
DE wah edekeSen a coe 172,112 363,032 
DE saeheodecesecns 709,011 867,939 
Dn st ecéesabedsacdens 252,493 234,545 
D:. en tvwpdbeev caece 197,640 214,642 
Se Sccadedutedccnses 324,858 183,455 

DE: sendeneseneténees 4,348,496 4,736,462 


As a result of the car shortage and 


embargoes delaying shipments to in 
terior furnaces the amount. of ore on 
dock Aug. 1 was nearly 1,000,000 tons 
more than on Aug. 1, 1919, as shown 
by the following: 
1920 1919 

Ruffalo and Tonawanda 244.633 360,346 
EE a eee 287,694 289,943 
GEES. wovececssvedece 1,596,635 1,262,196 
Ashtabula ...... acsecece ee 2,374,142 
DE ““bbidetébaces ens 447.233 878,504 
PD ostevedsoose 1,486,662 1,454,857 
DEG . ootinhdé es Ghee $45,637 233,614 
! ¢vstennbosceeda 628,295 511,822 
FEED on cbbkeows 177,612 204,469 

We Seka cocchecetes 7,917,109 7,069,893 

Receipts at other than Lake Eric 
docks in July were as follows: 

1920 1919 

Detroit i duebesnee 94,467 145,670 
De oes co dues 223.962 203 807 
Da supenadeeesocenons 957.528 489,561 
South Chicago ........ 1,071,246 032,671 
Dn > Sevececeds 56a 26,277 18,019 
YL DEE es 7 1,881 
en ee” ekkelced Soe ~ 12,492 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.. 148.487 51,425 
Point Edward, Ont....... 59,222 30,636 
Midland, Ont. ....... —? 7,662 2,010 

es. seensedesucenees 2 588.846 1,887,872 

The following shows the tonnages 


of ore taken by lake front furnaces: 


July To Aug. 1 
[bbs cenenenens aeeseees 1,819,585 4,381,275 
1919 1,554,908 4,314,269 


Current shipments from lower lake 
docks to furnaces are reported by the 
operating companies as going forward 
in larger quantities than last month, 
while shipments of coal to the North- 
west also are increasing. 
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Shinai Sales Made at 3.25c 


Fabricators Take Some Fair Tonnage—Awards in Larger Volume— 


Higher Freights Are Factor at Chicago 


New York, Aug. 18.—Records of 
the Bridge Builders and Structural 
society show that during the month 
of July 91,800 tons of fabricated struc- 
tural steel was contracted for through- 
out the United States. This is equiva- 
lent to 51 per cent of the entire 
capacity of the bridge and structural 
shops of country. 





New York, Aug. 16.—Business let 
during the past week in this district 
in the structural market aggregated 
only slightly in excess of 3000 tons. 
The more important projects which 
now are pending total 14,000 tons, 
while the total is considerably larger 
when figuring the numerous. small 
jobs. Although not a great deal of 
business has been let lately, all of 


the fabricated shops in this district 
continue engaged with work that was let 
earlier in the year. Architects and 
engineers are busy with numerous 
structural undertakings which the fab- 
ricators expect to be placed beginning 
around October. In the meantime, it 
is expected that the market here will 
be fairly quiet. Demand for plain 
structural shapes is quiet. Plain 
shapes as a rule are bringing 3.25c, 
Pittsburgh, although occasional busi- 
ness is being taken right along at as 


iow as 3.10c, and the leading interest 
is taking some business at 2.45c, 
Pittsburgh. 


New Construction Quiet 


Boston, Aug. 16.—Building opera- 
tions requiring fabricated steel are on 
a small scale in this section. Leading 
interests report the past week the 
quietest one experienced before this 
ear. A Providence, R. I., fabricator 
as bought 250 tons structural from 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. for a New 
Bedford mill. The McClintic-Marshall 
Co. is awarded approximately 100 tons 
for municipal stable sheds, Lynn, Mass. 


Work Is Actively Bid 


Philadelphia, Aug. 17.— Structural 
shape demand continues quiet in the 
East. The market is 3.25c Pittsburgh 
with some transactions at 3.50c and 
some at 3.10c. General demand is dull. 
The Pinsky store at Camden, 150 tons, 
is attracting a great many bidders. 
The, same is true of the Victor Talking 
Machine Co. addition, Camden, 500 
tons. 


Fair Sized Sales Made 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Fair sized sales 
of shapes have been made in this 
district during the past week. One 
independent sold 1800 tons to a fabri- 
cator at its established price of 3.25c, 
Pittsburgh. This maker reports that 
up to recently it was making prompt 
deliveries but now is deferred from 
eight to ten weeks owing to increased 
business. Another independent has 
taken 2000 tons at its regular price 
of 3.10c, Pittsburgh. It is understood 


it is to be used by an oil interest. 
Some fabricators report that the car 
situation 


has become still worse and 





that unless they can increase their ship- 
ments in the near future they will 
be compelled to close down. Their 
operations vary from 50 to 65 per 
cent of capacity. 

New Freights Influence Sales 

Chicago, Aug. 17.—One interest is 
taking orders for structural shapes 
for delivery in from 45 to 90 days, 
depending on the nature of the sec- 
tion, at 3.10c to 3.25c, Pittsburgh base. 
The freight to Chicago from Pitts- 
burgh is expected to advance from 
27 cents to 38 cents, and pending 
definite action, larger business is «be- 
ing held up. Despite lack of con- 
struction work, small orders show a 
decidedly favorable aggregate. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Three bridges for New York, New Haven & Hartford 


railroad, 350 tons to American Bridge Co. 

Municipal inspection shed, Livenia avenue, New 
York city, 2700 tons to American Bridge Co. 

Mill at New Bedford, Mass., 250 tons; to an 
independent fabricator. 

Municipal stable sheds at Lynn, Mass., 100 tons; 
to the MeClintie-Marshall Co, 

Buildings for the American Can Co., Cincinnati, 


300 tons to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Oo. 
Building at San Francisco for Matson Navigation 
Co., 1878 tons, to American Bridge Co. 
Highway bridges in Texas for the Lone Star 
Bridge & Steel Co., 240 tons, to Highway bridge 
companies in Texas and Missowi Valley Bridge & 


Iron (Co. 
High school at Coleraine, Minn., 165 


Greenway 
tons, to American Bridge Co. 
Miscellaneous buildings at Peshtigo, Wis., for the 
Peshtigo Fibre Co., 122 tons, to Federal Bridge Co. 
CONTRACTS PENDING 
New York county courthouse, New York, 8500 tons, 
Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corp., low bidder. 

Addition to Hotel Plaza, New York, 2000 tons, 
contract pending. 

Alterations to Hotel Plaza, New York, 250 tons, 
contract pending. 

Bridges for Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, 200 tons, 
contract pending. 

Bridges for Pennsylvania railroad, 200 tons, con- 
tract pending. 

Bridges for Central railroad of New Jersey, 200 tons, 
contract pending. 

Foundry at Buffalo for Farrel Found:y & Machine 
Co., Ansonia, Conn., 900 tons, contract pending. 


Bascule bridge at Newark, N. J., Erie railroad, 
1000 tons, contract pending 
Elevator for Grand Forks, N. Dak., 200 tons, bids 


being taken. 

Railroad bridge for the Merced Irrigation district, 
Cal., 600 tons, bids asked. 

Two bridges across Snake river, Idaho, 200 tons, 
contract pending. 

Addition to plant of Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Camden, N. J., 500 tons, bids being taken. 

Pinsky store, Camden, N. J., 150 tons, bids 
being taken. 


Reinforcing Bars 


New York, Aug. 17.—Demand for 
reinforcing bars is comparatively 
quiet, but it continues in excess of the 
ability of the mills to supply. Prices 
show considerable range. On _ mill 
shipment, current figures range all the 
way from 3.25¢ to 4.50c, Pittsburgh, 
but tonnages are obtainable at the 
lower figures only in exceptional in- 
stances. Some good-sized lots for 
shipment by the mills within about 90 
days have gone at 4.50c. Some good- 
sized lots have been sold out of stock 
at New York, ‘at prices ‘ranging 
around 5.00c to 5.25c. 


Bridge Work Active 


Chicago, Aug. 17.—Bridge work 
which has long been held up seems 
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to have started, and small reinforced 
concrete bridges constitute the feature 
in the present reinforcing steel bar 
market. Building construction con- 
tinues dull, with little prospect for any 
material change before late fall. Re- 
inforced bar companies are turnin 
their attention to highway work an 
railroad construction. Recent con- 
tracts are as follows: 


Bridge over Wabash river, 


Attica, Ind., Standish 
& Allan, contractors, 250 tons; to Corrugated 


Highway bridge, Belleville, TL, W. C. Johnson 
contractor, 150 tons; to Co. 
Addition for Western Electric Co., Chicago, 275 


tons; to Concrete Steel Co. 


Restricted Output 


Still Obtains in Tubular Goods— 
Private Cast Buying Active 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Makers of both 
iron and steel pipe report that the 
car situation has shown no improve- 
ment during the past week and op- 
erations of most producers are great- 
ly restricted. One independent in this 
district is producing gat almost ca- 
pacity. Operations of the National 
Tube Co. are slightly over 50 per 
cent of capacity and this company now 
is Maintaining a balance between out- 
put and shipments. A maker of iron 
pipe is operating at 80 per cent of 
capacity and reports that shipnients 
had been fairly good up to last Thurs- 
day when the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
and other lines placed into full effect 
the order prohibiting the use of cars 
with sides 38 inches and over to all 
traffic except coal. Demand for all 
sizes of iron and steel pipe is ex- 
tremely heavy and jobbers particularly 
are becoming more insistent as their 
stocks become lower. Under present 
circumstances, however, there is no 
possibility of meeting the demand. 
One maker of iron pipe is deferred 
14 weeks on contracts for buttweld 
and 28 weeks on contracts for lap- 
weld pipe. 

Private Demand Good 


New York, Aug. 17—While there 
is a lack of municipal buying in the 
easteru cast iron pipe market, there 
is a good deal of private buyirg. 
which includes many lots of moder- 
ate size, mainly for gas and water- 
works. It is expected that in some 
cases municipalities will begin to give 
some attention in September or Octo- 
ber to their cast iron pipe requtire- 
ments for mext year. There coii- 
tinues to be a fair amount of export 
inquiry, but due to the inability to 
obtain shipment, as weil ss high 
prices, no business of importance has 
been placed lately. Makers of cast 
iron pipe point out the effect of the 
conditions in pig iron on the pipe 
situation, and it is thought that prices 
may be forced upward in the near 
future as a result of the pig iron 
situation. Current prices are un- 
changed at $79.30 to $80.20. New 
York, for 4-inch, class B, and $76.30 
to $77.20, for 6-inch, class B and over. 


Future Seems Bright 


Chicago, Aug. 17.—Municipalities far 
behind on utility construction requir- 
ing pipe are now being forced to con- 
sider purchases, and .a_ noticeable 
strengthening in inquiry is reported by 
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several interests. No orders are being 
taken at existing freight rates, and 
in. the absence of definite new rates 
much business is waiting. Pipe at 
present quoted at $70, Birmingham, 
or $76.80, Chicago, is expected to 
advance $2.30 for Chicago delivery, 
making the new price $79.10. One 
large interest reports that new freight 
rates on existing orders will be par- 
tially absorbed. Several exception- 
ally lange orders are in prospect. The 
small inquiry includes 610 tons for 
Cedarburg, Wis., bids to close Aug. 
24. <A contractor’s job let at Aurora, 
Ill., during the week, will take 250 
tons, to be furnished by the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 


Pipe Plants Melting Steadily 


Birmingham, Ala., August 17.—While 
there is still much trouble in getting 
railroad cars, the cast iron pipe plants 
of this district are carrying on a good 
melt. Accumulation of pipe is to be 
noticed at some of the plants in this 
district. Small sizes in pipe still are in 
demand. Further movements by water 
from this district, via Mobile and New 
Orleans to the far west, are reported, 
but there is need for railroad cars to 
reach other sections. 


To Build French Pipe Line 


New York, Aug. 17.—The Atlantic, 
Gulf and West Indies steamship lines 
and French banking interests have ar- 


ranged with James Stewart & Co. 
for building a 10-inch pipe line be- 
tween Havre and Paris which wil! 


be 132 miles long. This will be the 
first pipe line in France. Contracts 
call for a refinery in Paris and big 
tank storage capacity at Havre. 


Wire Operations 


Improve With Shipments — Higher 
Prices When Freights Are Raised 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17—Some makers 
of wire and wire products in this 
district report that shipments are bet- 
ter and operations likewise have 
shown slight improvement and now 
are estimated at about 75 io 80 per 
cent of capacity. Tonnage still is be- 
ing piled but in smaller lots. One 
independent producer who has not 
advanced prices to the levels of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. and the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. is making 
shipments based on the price at time 
of delivery. Jobbers still are urgent 
in their demand for all classes of wire 
products, having difficulty in getting 
tonnages on account of the railroad 
situation. The American Steel & Wire 
Co. received a better car supply last 
week than it has had at any time 
since the traffic situation became de- 
moralized and it is scheduled for 77 
per cent operations this week, or an 
increase of 1 per cent over last week. 
This company has cleaned up entirely 
its stocks piled in Chicago and has 
made good progress in this direction at 
its Pittsburgh and Cleveland plants. 
La Belle Iron Works is quoting cut 
nails at $6.25 per keg, f.o.b. works, in 
carlots, and $6.50 on less than carlots, 
and the Reading Iron Co. is quoting 
$6.50 on carlots and $6.75 on less than 
carlots. 
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Semiufinished Still Easy 


Current Offering, However, Are Less Free and Stiffening Is Antici- 


pated—Slump in British Prices Barrier to American Sales 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—The price of 
$70, Pittsburgh, still is quoted for 
both bessemer and- open-hearth sheet 
bars by most makers, although reports 
are heard that this figure might be 
shaded $1 to $2. One independent, 
however, continues to quote $75 for 
open-hearth sheet bars. The figure of 
$80 at which two lots of open-hearth 
sheet bars of 1000 tons each recently 
were sold by an independent producer 
in this district for conversion into 
sheets for automobile manufacturers is 
considered to have disappeared alto- 
gether. Conversion business for the 
automobile trade has been taking high- 
er prices, as has that for other classes 
of business. Comparatively recent 
sales for conversion into tin plate, how- 
ever, have brought $75 but sales have 
been made subsequently at $70. This 
was the figure obtained on 1000 tons 
of open-hearth sheet bars for a Cleve- 
land producer of enameled ware and 
on a round lot secured from a valley 
producer for conversion into sheets. 
The convenience of making shipments 
has been an important element in the 
market, and the price has been affect- 
ed more by this in some instances 
than by other causes. Offerings ap- 
pear to be slightly less free and some 
makers express the belief that the 
market will become firmer soon. They 
point out that there has been relief 
in the car situation and that embargoes 
have been removed at certain points 
so that it has been possible for pro- 
ducers of sheet bars to ship against 
contracts instead of being forced to 
throw contract tonnage on the open 
market to be disposed of where the 
shipping situation would permit. The 
market for soft 4 x 4 billets is quiet 


and is quoted at $60 to $65. Forging 
billets are obtainable at $80, Pitts- 
burgh. This figure was secured by a 


maker in this district on 770 tons sold 
to a locomotive builder. Both the 
domestic and export market for skelp 
is more active. Italy is inquiring for 
24,000 tons but in view of the ab- 
sence of specifications, some mills are 
not considering this business. A mak- 
er in this district has sold 1300 tons 
of universal skelp to Canada at 3.25c. 
Its figure on sheared skelp is 3.50c 
and its export price is 4.00c for 
grooved, universal and sheared skelp. 
Fair demand continues to be made for 
wire rods and some makers have with- 
drawn from the market, while others 
continue to take small tonnages. The 
price of soft rods named by one inde- 
pendent producer is $80 and of high 
carbon rods $85 to $100, compared with 


the price of $90 for soft rods and 
$110 for high carbon rods quoted by 
another producer. The market for 
slabs is quiet and is quoted at $65 


to $70, Pittsburgh. 
Rerollers at $60 to $65 


Philadelphia, Aug. 17.—Sales of re- 
rolling billets were made in the past 
week at $60 to $65, Pittsburgh. Other- 
wise the semifinished market has been 


quiet and without feature. A sale of 
1000 tons of sheet bars has been 
closed at $75 Pittsburgh. 
Resale Bars Offered 
Youngstown, O., Aug. 16.—The 
leading maker of semifinished steel 
in this district has withdrawn from 


the mafket because of pig iron short- 
age. Commitments will keep _ its 
blooming mill engaged throughout 
this and next month. No sheet bars 
can be had from mills here. While 
2000 tons of open-hearth sheet bars 
were offered in this district two weeks 


ago at $65, Canton, this price does 
not represent the market. This ton- 
nage was an accumulation due _ to 
idle sheet mill capacity. The market 


on open-hearth sheet bars is $75 mill. 
Considerable business was closed at 
this figure during the past 10 days. 
Makers generally will have no sheet 
bars to offer until October when 
regular customers will be served first. 
A small tonnage of standard bessemer 
billets for fairly prompt delivery was 
sold last week at $75 mill, by a 
maker here. Considerable trucking 
still is being done, the quantity of 
steel bars leaving one mill here last 
week averaging about 900 tons daily. 


Difficult to Sell in England 


Cleveland, Aug. 12—The recent 
slump in the British steel market 
means that to sell billets and sheet 
bars in England, American mills now 
would have to quote around $45, 
Pittsburgh. This figure means that 
no English billet orders of conse- 


quence are going to Le placed in 
this country while present conditions 
continue, since $45 is not an attractive 
price to American makers at this time. 
Incidentally, $45 compares with $55 


to $70, Pittsburgh, at which consider- 
able English tonnage was placed in 
this country up to a couple of 


months ago. 


Strip Demand Easier 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Demand for 
both hot and cold-rolled strip steel 
has shown a general falling off, the 


decline not being limited to the auto- 
mobile trade which has shown a de- 
cided letup in inquiry. The quieter 
tone of the market, however, is usual 
at this season. Some makers say that 
they will not increase prices as a re- 
sult of the higher freight rates while 
others have maintained that this will 
be necessary. The spread on _ hot- 
rolled strip steel continues to be 5.50c 
to 7.00c, while on cold-rolled the range 
of 8.50c to 10.00c still is quoted, but 
the latter figure as a market factor 
appears to have disappeared and 9.00c 
seems maximum. Makers generally 
are from five to six weeks behind in 
deliveries and are operating at from 65 
to 70 per cent ‘of capacity, shipments 
being at the same rate as the output. 
The car situation has shown some 
improvement. 
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Offers Cause Buyers To Hold Off 


European Purchasers Tendered Lots of Material From All Sides—Only Few 
Sales Made During Past Two Weeks—Details of German Purchases 
of Ship Material Now Are Divulged 


EW YORK, Aug. 16.—Abnor- 
mal delays in deliveries are 
putting American producers 


upon a parity with English steel mills. 
Furthermore the decline in foreign 
exchange is equalizing the cost dif- 
ferential between the two countries. 
The natural result is that foreign 
business during the past week was 
probably smaller than during the week 
previous, and that was a low record 
for the year. Despite this, prices are 
steady. Exporters do not look for 
any general advance in prices in this 
country, regardless of the increases 
in freight rates allowed by the inter- 
state commerce commission. 
Exporters say that galvanized sheets 
are extremely scarce. Structurals are 
free, the quotation being 3.75c, Pitts- 
burgh, while plates remain at 3.50c. 
Germany, it is said, has been offering 
in South America at a 


barbed wire 

price equivalent to 6.50c, New York. 
The American price is 7.10c, same 
base, although a lower grade of this 


wire can be purchased for 6.25c, mill. 
Tin have improved 
considerably, other material 


shipments 
although 


plate 


still is delayed. Most of the orders 
placed last year have been filled, al- 
though the mills generally are re- 
ported to be sold up for the remainder 
of 1920 on everything except rails 


and plates. 

It is said that the method of offer- 
ing surplus stocks has done much to 
kill off the present market. A lot of 
5000 boxes of Japanese tin plate was 


offered recently for resale to the ex- 
port market gencrally. The result 
was that all the responsible firms 


abroad were offering this tin plate at 


the same time. The impression abroad 


was that a large tonnage was avail- 
able in the United States. One of the 
results was that tin plate in South 
America declined $2 a box. Tin plate 


is purchasable from the mills at $12 


a base box. A _ similar manner of 
offering material is said to have 
caused a decline in the price that 


can be obtained for billets in England. 
The last sale of billets and sheet 
bars by American manufacturers in 
the English markets were made at $68 
delivered, which is equal to 
about $51 a ton, Pittsburgh. The 
market for semifinished products in 
England is practically stagnant, ac- 
cording to advices, owing to the fact 
that the British steelworks are de- 


a ton, 


livering On old contracts and also to 
the heavy imports from this country 
during the first half of this year, when 
the total tonnage imported from the 
United States amounted to more than 
100,000 tons. It is stated that ft would 
be necessary to sell at about $65 Eng- 
lish ports to interest buyers in that 
country. Shipments during the first 
half were against sales at prices rang- 
ing up to $90 a ton, delivered. As a 
result of the discontinuance of buying 
on the part of British consumers 
there has been a decline in semi- 
finished steel in this country with 
reference to prices asked by inde- 
pendent producers who have been 
getting the higher levels. 


Southern Shipments 


The Birmingham district, unlike other 
American districts, is rather active in 
the export movement. The port of 
Mobile is used most extensively and the 
steamer Craster Hatt has just put in 
there for some 4700 tons of steel for 
Holland, which makes three cargoes oi 
Birmingham steel for Holland in the 
past 60 days, making a total of 15,000 
tons. Another vessel is loading a similar 
cargo at the same port for Japan. 

In view of the general uncertainty 
as to the future, the inquiries now in 
the market are not being taken so 
seriously. These inquiries are believed 
to be mere feelers. During the past 
week an inquiry for 2000 tons of 60- 
pound rails appeared in the market, 
but its source was not divulged. The 
inquiry came through a Pacific coast 
house. Presumably this was from 
the Orient. Generally the Oriental 
market is dead. One house reported 
a sale of 50 tons of galvanized wire 
to Australia, which apparently is typi- 
cal of the business being done. An- 
other house sold 220 tons of light gage 
sheets to the Orient. The Straits Set- 
tlement has been inquiring for a small 
tonnage of sheets of gages from 22 to 
24 and up. A sale of 400 tons of 
bars and angles was made to the 
Dutch East Indies. 

With business in such a_  smali 
volume, it cannot be said that the 
Oriental market is improving. Japan 
undoubtedly is liquidating her stocks 
rapidly and to that extent the situa- 
tion there is sounder. The South 
American market likewise is dull, al- 
though regular sales have continued 
during the past week or two. The 
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usual South American sale is in car- 
load lots and consists chiefly of nail 
wire, barbed wire, galvanized wire, 
galvanized sheets and nails. One house 
sold South America 500 tons of struc- 
turals. 

Argentina has been buying barbed 
wire. One house sold Buenos Aires 
last week 260 tons of angles and 400 
tons of mild steel plates. Brazil also 
has been purchasing wire. A sale of 
300 tons of 30-pound rails has been 
made to Brazil, and this country now 
is inquiring for 5000 reels of wire 
Chile has purchased 50 tons of iron 
bars. Mexico is inquiring for 20 tons 
of mattress wire. Cuba has pur- 
chased 50 tons of mattress wire, and 
50 tons of sheets. 

A surplus stock of 
plates, which were rolled in Canada 
was offered in the market here. In- 
stead of limiting the offer to one or 
two exporters, the mill representative 
canvassed the field. As a result every 
one was Offering plates to England. 
One English purchaser discovered in 
one day enough American offers to 
total 150,000 tons of plates or more. 


12,000 tons of 


The only important deal put through 
recently was the sale of 14,000 tons of 
shipbuilding material made to Ger- 
many by the American Steel Export 
Co., New York. This sale, as re- 
ported a few weeks ago, was con- 
summated upon a dollar credit, and 
consisted of approximately two-third 
plates and one-third shapes. 


France is inquiring for 800 tons of 
plates, and a small sale of plates was 
made to England this month. One 
house has already sold France 600 
tons of plates. 


An inquiry for 5000 tons of tramway 
rails has been received from Scandi 
navia. Sweden has purchased 1100 
tons of plates. Finland has purchased 
50 tons of telephone wire. Spain has 
sent in an inquiry for 500 tons of small 
bars, for delivery within two months, 
at a price said to be 4.00c, Pittsburgh. 


Switzerland is inviting bids for the 
supplying of 860 tons of structura! 
steel for the lower Limmat bridge, at 
Wettigen, Canton Aargau. Tenders 
are to be received by the Zurich office 
of the Swiss federal railways. Quota- 
tions must be free of all charges at a 
Swiss station to be designated by the 
bidder. 








ice Sill Pikes Peevious Maria 


Columbus Exhibition To Be Held Oct. 4 by American Foundrymen's Association 
Promises To Surpass 1919 Record—190 Exhibitors Have Taken Space 
Aggregating 65,000 Square Feet—Varied Equipment Listed 


ITH more than 190 exhibitors 

already bodked for a total 

of 65,000 square feet of floor 
space, the annual exhibition of found- 
ry, machine shop and metal working 
equipment and machinery to be held 
at Columbus, O., Oct. 4 to 8, by the 
American Foundrymen’s association 
will surpass all previous records. Last 
year a new mark was set when the 
total exhibition space in the Phila- 
delphia Commercial museum amounted 


to 60,000 square feet. This total al- 
ready has been passed for 1920 and 
since the available space at Columbus 
is almost unlimited, there should be 
no occasion to restrict the size of 
exhibits as was necessary last year. 

The accompanying list of exhibitors 
indicates that the various. booths wil! 
contain a greater variety of foundry 


and machine shop equipment than 
heretofore. Furnace engineers and 
manufacturers of pyrometers§ and 


temperature control apparatus are well 
represented and there 
in the number 
tractors, elevators, 


is a noticeable 
firms 


conveyors 


increase of ex- 
hibiting 
and other material 
ment. The list 
shown includes molding machines, pat- 
tern lumber, vibrators, flasks, graphite, 


handling equip 


of equipment to be 


crucibles, core binders, molding sand, 


refractories, machine tools, pattern- 


making machinery, electric and pneu- 


matic hand tools, etc. 





Abrasive Industry, Cleveland. 


Acheson Graphite Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Air Reduction Sales Co., New York. 

Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia. 

Akron Cultivator & Mfg. Co., Akron, 0. 
American Boron Products Co., Reading, Pa. 

American Foundry Equipment (Co., New York. 

American Hominy Co., Indianapolis 

American La France Fire Engine Co., Pittsburgh. 

American Molding Machine (Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

American Woodworking Machinery Co., Roches- 
om & %, 

Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill 

Asbury Graphite Mills, Asbury, N. J. 

Ashland Brass Foundry, Ashland, 0. 

E. C. Atains & Co., Indianapolis. 

The Austin ©o., Cleveland. 

Bacharach Industrial Instrument Co., Pittsburgh. 

Baker Bros., Toledo, 0. = 

Rarrett-Craven Co., Chicago. 

A. E. Bauer & Son, Chicago. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Beaudry & Co., Boston. 

Berkshire Mfc. Co., Cleveland. 

8S. Birkenstein & Sons, Ine., Chicago. 

Black Diamond Saw & Machine Co., Natick, 
Mass. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. 

Biystone Mfg. Co., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

Booth Electric Furnace Co., Chicago. 

Brass World Publishing Co., New York. 

The British Aluminum Co., Ltd., New York. 

Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia. 

Buckeye Products Co., Cincinnati. 

The Carborundum ©o., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Caward Gaskill-Furnace Corp., Chicago. 
Champion Foundry & Machine ©o., Chicago. 


Frank D. Chase, Inc., Chicago. 

Chase Foundry & Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0. 
Chesapeake Iron Works, Baltimore. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York. 
Cla‘k ‘Tructractor Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
Cleveland Flux Co., Cleveland. 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Themas E. Coale Lumber Co., Philadelphia. 
Combined Supply & Equipment Co., Buffalo. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 
Cutis Pneumatic Machinery Co., St. Louts. 
Chicago Crucibie Co., Chicago. 

Cooper Mfg. Co., York, Pa. 


Daily Iron Trade and Metal Market Report, 


Cieveland 

Davenport Machine & Foundry Co., Davenport, 
Towa. 

Davis Bournonville Co., Jersey City, N J. 


Dayton Pnoumatic Tool Co., Dayton, 0. 

Detroit Electric Furnace Co., Detroit. 

Diamond Clamp & Flask Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., Milwaukee. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Tacony, Phila- 
delphia. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Chicago. 

Stanley Doggett, Inc., New York. 


Electric Furnace Co., Salem, 0. 


Federal Foundry Supply Co., Cleveland. 
Federal Malleable ©o.. West Allis. Wis. 
Firefoam Service & Supply Co., Cleveland. 





List of Exhibitors for Columbus Foundry Show 


Foreign Crucibles Corp., Litd., New York. 
The Foundry Equipment Co., Cleveland. 
The Foundry, Cleveland. 


Gardner Machine Co., Beloit, 
Geist Mfg. Co., Atlantic City, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Robert Gordon, Inc., Chicago. 
Great Western Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kans. 
Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., Chicago. 
Grimes Molding Machine Co., Detroit. 

Gurney Ball Bearing (Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


The Clement A. Hardy Co., Chicago. 
F. A. Hardy & Co., @hicago. 
Benjamin Harris & Co., Chicago. 

R. G. Haskins Co., Chicago. 
Hauck Mfg. Co., Brooklyn. 
Hausfeld Co.. Harrison, 0. 
Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, 
Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 
hiill-Brunner Foundry Supply Co., Cincinnati, 
The Hill & Griffith (©o., Cincinnati. 
Hoevel Mfg. Corp., Jersey City, N. J. 
Holland Core Oil Co., Chicago 

E. C. Humphreys & Co., Chicago 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago 


Wis. 
N. J. 
N. Y. 


Ind. 


Industrial Electric Furnace Co., Chicago. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York. 
International Molding Machine Co., Chicago. 
Interstate Sand Co., Zanesville, 0. 

The Iron Age, New York. 

Tre Tron Trape Review, Cleveland, 
Jones Sand Co., Columbus, 0. 

Chas. C. Kawin Co., Chicago 

Keener Sand & Clay Co., Columbus, 0 
Keiler Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo 
T. P. Kelly & Co., Inc., New York. 

King Refractories Co., Inc., Buffalo. 

F. A. Kinsey Co., Cincinnati 

C. E. Knoeppel & Co., Inc., New York 
Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleveland. 
Henry M. Lane Co., Detroit. 

Lindsay Chaplet & Mfg. Co., Philadeiphia. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago. 

Louden Machinery Co., Fairfield, Iowa. 
Lucas Machine Tool Co., Cleveland. 
David Lupton’s Sons Co., Philadelphia. 


J. & MeCormick Co., Pittsburgh. 
McLain’s System, Milwaukee. 


MacLean Publishing Co., Toronto, Ont. 


The MacLeod Co., Cincinnati. 
Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Mahr Mfg. Co.. Minneapolis. 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co.. Branford, Cann 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Co., Inc., New York. 
Maxon Furnace & Engineering Co., Muncie, Ind. 
Menefee Foundry Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Metal Industry, New York. 

Metal Saw & Machine Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Metal & Thermit Corp., New York. 
Michigan Smelting & Refining Co., 
Alexander Milburn Co., Baltimore. 
Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Co., Baltimore 
Mott Sand Blast Mfg. Co., Brooklyn. 
Mumford Molding Machine Co., Chicago. 


Detroit. 


National Engineering Co., Chicago 


National Scale ©o., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
William H. Nicholls Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
Norma Co. of America, Long Island City, N. ¥ 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 

The Ohio Body & Blower Oo., Cleveland. 

8S. Obermayer Co., Chicago. 

Ohio Equipment Co., Cleveland 


Philadelphia 
Mich 


George Oldham & Son Co., 
Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Oshorn Mfg. Co., Cleveland 

Osborne & Sexton Machinery 


y Co., ( 0 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 


lumbus 


Chicago. 


Hagerstown, Md 
Philadelphia 

Co., Cleveland 

Co., Chicago 

Steel Co Pittsburgh 
Youngstown, 0 
Inc., Chicago 


Pangborn Corporation, 
J. W. Paxson Co., 
Penton Publishing 
Pickands, Brown & 
Pittsburgh Crushed 
Portage Silica Co., 
Henry EK. Pridmore, 


Quigley Furnace Specialties 


Racine Tool & Machine Co., 
Railway Mechanical Engineer, 
Raymond Bros. Impact Puiverizer Co., 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IL 
Rogers, Brown & Co., Cincinnati. 

PP. H. & F. M. Roots Co., Connersville, 


New York. 


Racine, Wis. 
Chicago 
Chicago 


Co., 


Equipment Service Co., Cleveland 
First Shoe Co., Providence, R. 1 
Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass 
Siy Mfe. Co., Cleveland 
Smith & Sons Co., Chicago 
G. Smith Co., Cleveland 
Turbine Co, Hartford, Conn 
Equipment Co., New Haven, 
Sand & Machine Co., Clew 
Wheelbarrow Co., Milwaukee 
B. Stevens, Detroit 
W. F. Stodder, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Surerior Sand Co., Cleveland 


Safety 

Safety 

Simonds 
w. W 
k. P 

Werner 
Spenecr 
Standard 
Standard 
Srer ling 
Frederic 


Conn 
land 


Transportation Bngineering Corp., Chicago, 
Thomas Elevator Co., Chicago 
Torchweld Equipment Co., Chicago 


Truscon Steel Co., Detroit. 


United Compound Co., Buffalo 

United States Graphite Co., Saginaw 

U. 8&8. Molding Machine Co., (Cleveland 
United States Silica Co., Chicago 

CU. 8S. Smelting Furnace Co., Belleville, 


Vibrating Machinery Co., 


Wadsworth Mach. 
Akron, 0. 

J. D. Wallace & Co., Chicago 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland 
Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co., Fort 
Westinghouse Electric & Mig. (o., 
Westinghouse Traction Brake Co., 
White & Bro., Philadelphia. 


Mich 


Ill 
Chicago. 
a 


Core Equipment Co., 


Wayne, Ind 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 


Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, Til 
Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., Akron, 0 
E. J. Woodison Co., Detroit. 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 


Young Bros. Co., Detroit. 
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Roads MoveSteeland Aid Output 


Transportation Conditions in Pittsburgh District Sol 
Are Reduced and Operations Are on Larger Scale— 






ill Accumulations 


... Ghcinbid: 


Believes Elimination of Car Shortage Factor Has Begun 


ITTSBURGH, Aug. 17.— The 
P transportation situation in this 

district has improved and con- 
tinues to grow better, so much s9 
that more iron and steel tonnages are 
moving now than has been the case 
since traffic conditions became de- 
moralized and the trade is feeling con- 
siderably more optimistic. It feels 
that the long-awaited relief has started 
to make itself apparent and that the 
great bogey of doing business—lack of 
transportation—is becoming less formid- 


able. The hope is entertained that it 


will practie disappear before long, 
at least to an extent as is pos- 
sible with present equipment of 
the railroadgg™ in the meantime the 
stee] industrg is looking to a buying 
movement rolling stock and steel 
by the railroads which will be used 
at the earliest possible time toward 


restoring normal conditions of traffic. 

Exceptions exist to some of the 
foregoing statements, which are in- 
tended to apply to the general situa- 
tion, rather than to specific cases. For 
instance some producers of such lines 
as sheets, tin plate, and pipe especially} 
report there has been no improvement 
in either operations or traffic condi- 
tions. But, taken as a whole, the turn 
for the better has developed with the 
belief, if assurance, that further 
progress hand. Ending of the 
railroad together with the re- 
turn of crews to work and 
efficient work, has brought about a 
better situation and feeling 

To the Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
goes the greatest amount of credit 
for operations. All along this car- 
rier has been maintaining movements 
better than the other trunk lines and 
they are now almost normal. The 
Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie service has been unusually bad 
at periods and has room for much 
improvement yet, but both have made 
headway. 

The Pennsylvania is reported to have 
almost cleaned up the big congestion 
of cars in the Conway, Pa., and Pit- 
cairn, Pa., yards and while it still is 
generally following a policy of ac- 
cepting shipments which both originate 
and are to be delivered on its own 
lines, great handicapping the iron and 
steel industry, it is thought the reduc- 
tion of congested cars it has made 
soon will bring about the lifting of 
embargoes. The Pennsylvania last 


not 
is at 
strike, 
trained 


Sunday moved 69,012 cars in the cen- 
tral region, or 6000 cars more than 
it moved Saturday, and on Sunday had 
25,856 cars in the district awaiting 
movement. 

These activities have brought more 
cars to steel companies with some ex- 
ceptions, not only increasing produc- 
tion to a small extent, but making in- 
roads on accumulated steel stocks. 
One large producer is understood to 
have reduced its stocks of 250,000 
tons of raw and semifinished products 
to approximately 220,000 tons and its 
stocks of 225,000 tons finishe dproducts 
to 190,000, a reduction of 65,000 tons. 
It expects to receive from 200 to 300 
more cars this week than it did last 
and if so still greater progress will be 
made in reducing and shipping stocks 
and further increasing operations, 
which during the past week advanced 
about 5 per cent and now are at ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of ingot ca- 
pacity. A large independent producer 
had the rather remarkable experience 
of shipping more tonnage in July 


than ever before in its history, despite 


the serious traffic situation. This was 
due to its fortunate location, being able 
to ship a substantial tonnage by river 
and by truck as well as by rail. Its 
greatest tonnage piled was about 145,- 
000 tons, which now has been reduced 
to about 115,000 tons. 

The American Steel & Wire Co. is 
getting a much better car supply and 
has entirely cleaned up piled stocks at 
its Chicago plants, while those at the 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh district 
plants have been reduced greatly. 


oe Order 


King Victor Emanuel has conferred 
upon Jay C. McLauchlan of Pickands, 
Mather & Co., Cleveland, and Frank 
Purnell, vice-president of the Con- 
solidated Steel Corp., New York, the 
order of Knight of the Crown of Italy 
in recognition of services rendered to 
that country during the war, when they 
were members of the steel division of 
the war industries board. Mr. Mc- 
Lauchlan was chief of the pig iron sec- 
tion, and Mr. Purnell assistant director 
of steel supply of the board. 











Future +Lead Zine 
Straits New York St. Louis Spot Nickel 
TCopper N.Y.* basis bas's Aluminum antimony ingot 
ih: \ Ris cv céinaneet bsbndts 18.875 48.00 8.50 7.80 33.00 7.125 43.00 
a Deu ewads-ccnes<coswes 18.875 48.00 9.00 7.90 43.00 7.125 43.00 
ae  BBccese cadenwas vacce 18.875 48.00 9.00 7.90 33.00 7.125 43.00 
BEB.  Bbeco rvs cavadwaesaes 18.875 47.75 9.00 8.10 33.00 7.125 43.00 
BUS, Benicdeduccetoencabe 18.875 48.00 9.00 8.10 33.00 7.125 43.00 
*Future shipment from Singapore or London. 
tAmerican Smelting & Refining Co.’s price. 
tProducers, prompt and third quarter. 
than 8.25c. Costs will be over 8c, he said, with 


EW YORK, Avg. 16.—Metal markets continue 

to be dominated by August dullness. Yet only 
a part of the lack of buying can be blamed 
vacations and other irregularities of the hot 
weather, for curtailment of credit is a factor. Many 
produces and other seilers of metals here expect 
this situation to continue at least several weeks, and 
perhap for months. One sales manager said the 
“economy bug” was in people's systems to stay 
awhile and that they have it worse than for a 
number vf years. 

A little life has been shown in zine prices in 
the past few days but this situation is due move to 
closing of smelter and such troubles, largely on arc- 
count of strikes, than to buying. Brass wmilis re- 
main silent though galvanizers have shown a little 
more interest in the metal the past few days and 
some small sales have been made to them, 


It is said one reason they are holding off is 
that prices are not going much higher, 

based upon the performance of the metal the past 
few months, but today a sale of fourth quarter metal 
was made at 8.30¢ St. Louls. While this appears 
a little out of line with the regular market and 
very little is being done that far ahead, one of the 
leading producers said he would not consider less 


upon 
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new freights on ore and fuel. 


market is about 8.10c. Bids of Se to 8.05¢ failed 
to bring out metal. 


Copper remains dull though brass mills appear to 
have orders on their books for many months ahead 
and are doing some new business not nearly so much 
as a time back. Copper wire business is fair. 
Producers are quoting 18.75¢ to 19¢ on spot and 
early deliveries, with a quarter cent higher on the 
latter part of the year. The outside market also 
is steady at 18.50¢ refinery though some has been 
sold recently at this figure delivered. Casting grade 
is worth 18¢ to 18.125¢. 


Lead is the strongest of the metals. The American 
Smelting & Refining Co. put its price up a few 
days ago to %¢c New York but did not give out a 
St. Lowls qudtation as usual. A moderate amount 
of selling continues. The metal is hard to get from 
several of the leading sellers. Outside sellers are 
quot'ng about the same as the leading producer, while 
the St. Louls market also is about 9c. 

Tn ts going down on a dull market, both here 
and in London. Future Straits is guoted at 47.75¢ 
New York with light sales, and spot is nominal 
47.50c. Other grades are little heard of at present. 


The prompt to October 








Politics Checks European Trade 


British Labor Threats and International Situation Becloud Market—Pig Iron Shortage 


Relieved as Coke Supplies Improve—Declines in Steel Appear To Have Been 
Arrested—13,000 Tons of American Billets Imported in July 


European Headquarters, 
Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
2-4 Caxton House, Westminster, 8S. W. 1 


ONDON, Aug. 17.—Mid-European 
iy political conditions together with 
new threats by labor have cast a 
shadow over the iron and steel mar- 
ket. British coal miners are voting 
on the question of striking for higher 
wages and to force the government’s 
hand, politically. Labor leaders have 
established the “council of action”, 
possessing tremendous potential power 
for calling strikes and while Premier 
Lloyd George has stated in the house 
of commons that the council and the 
government seem agreed on Great 
Britain’s foreign policy, the premier 
has issued a warning that the govern- 
ment will not tolerate interference by 
trade unions. The action of the unions 
is considered a radical move toward 
sovietism in Great Britain. 
The shortage of pig iron is relieved 


Stronger Price 


Trapve Review, 
Corporation Street. 


Office of Tue Tron 
Prince’s Chambers, 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., July 30.-- 
B While the position of the iron 
and steel trade continues un- 
certain, the general impression is that 
prices will become stronger rather 
than weaker. A significant change is 
an increase of £2 ($7.50) per ton in 
heavy steel rails, making the selling 
figure £25 ($93.75). Fishplates share 
in this increase and are now quoted 
at £30 ($112.50). 
There still is some spread in prices 
of unfinished steel. One large Welsh 


firm has accepted orders for billets 
at £23 ($86.26), but some of the 
most important makers are still in- 


sisting on £25 10s ($95.62), which is 
the recognized quotation, as it also is in 
the north of England. 

Merchants have made strenuous 
efforts to get large orders accepted at 
lower prices, but have failed. The 
steel trade has benefitted from the 
fact that heavy contracts were placed 
before the reaction, which came rather 
suddenly, and most of them are able 
to ignore the prevalent talk of a 


Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 





Sterling—$3.65 








slightly, especially as to Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire iron, through improve- 
ment in the supply of coke. The chief 
demand now is for foundry and basic 
irons. Some advances in freight rates 
are expected, to go into effect in Sep- 
tember. Recent declines in steel prices 
seem to have been arrested, except as 
for sheets and tin plate. The British 
board of trade’s official export prices 
based on the average actual billing in 
July were as fo'"#4ws, a comparison 
being made with the board’s 
for June, and the equivalents in Amer- 


report 


ican money being given on a basis 
of rate of exchange as prevailing 
Aug. 17: 
June July 

Ds - ten agebeddenssooene $ 47.45 $ 51.10 
Perromangames® . ow cece ce ceees 129.85 153.13 
0 err er 99.28 1¢).11 
ED chvcs bedtcdeececcesees 128.66 109.50 


187.15 
168.00 


Galvanized sheets 


Tin plate 

The unfavorable trade balance in 
Great Pritain in July was reduced 
to £8,000,000 ($29,200,000), the lowest 
1913. July imports of iron and 
steel amounted to. 152,000 tons as com- 
pared with 92,000 tons in June, while 
July exports were 393,000 tons, com- 


since 


pared with 283,000 tons in June. Im- 
ports included 13,000 tons of billets 
from the United States. 

Production of pig iron in July 


amounted to 749,000 tons, as compared 
with 726,000 tons in June, 738,000 tons 
in May, 671,000 tons in April, 699,000 


tons in March, 645,000 tons in Feb- 
ruary and 665,000 tons in January. 
Production of ingots in July was 795,- 
000 tons compared with 845,000 tons 
in June, 848,000 tons in May, 793,000 
tons in April, 840,000 tons in March, 
798,000 tons in February and 754,000 


tons in January. 


Situation Expected in England 


European Staff Correspondence 





Sterling—$3.75 











business slump in the near future. 


The steelmakers are 
for 


are in 


northeastern 
maintaining firmly 
plates, etc., 

with their deliveries. 
additions to costs of 
prospect. <As_ the 
negotiations an advance of 25 per cent 
has been conceded to workpeople em- 


prices joists, 


ship and arrears 
Some formidable 
production are in 


result of recent 


ployed in the steel smelting shops 
throughout Great Britain, effective 
Aug. 1. The new railway rates have 
not been fixed, but it is known that 
they will add materially to cost of 
transportation. It seems unlikely at 
present that pig iron prices will be 
increased, but there is no doubt about 
the firmness of existing prices, and 


hematite in all districts is very scarce. 
In the west of England, although the 
foreign demand for hematite is quieter, 
the local production is absorbed fully 
by the steelworks. 

The position has been strengthened 
by the practical absence of foreign 
competition. The fall in the rate of 
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exchange is substantial, while reports 
from America indicating extreme con- 
gestion on the railways appear to place 
competition from American steelworks 
further off than ever. The continent 
has very little steel to offer, and the 
prices are not competitive. 

Finished steel prices, so far as they 
affected by the small reaction in 
billets, are a shade easier, small bars, 
steel and similar rerolled prod- 
about £1 ($3.75) cheaper. 
also are easier. 
are 


are 


strip 
ucts being 
Wire 

Pig prices firm at recent 
quotations, with a heavy demand for 
foundry material. A number of the 
furnaces which been accustomed 
pig still 
are engaged on basic, and in view of 
the consumption of steel the 
tendency appears to be to increase the 
output. More blast furnaces may be 
brought into operation with the slight 
improvement in the amount of fuel 
The relief appears to be 
more likely to come from new and 
modern blast furnaces which gradually 
are replacing obsolete plants. 

A weak item is scrap, for 


rods 


iron 


have 


to producing foundry iron 


large 


available. 


which 
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C I d Steel Pri fE 
° 2 SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
British Market ilies: nckkccth cotnotds veda dacdees 07310 979 17-84 to 78.32 
DD wececonccees 60060008 coebad¥eees 973 to 979 77.84 to 78.3 
Corrected be to Dete te by ¢ ole SE; GUN:  knev osCagadsusitendaneks 1223 to 1259 97.84 to 100.72 
Domestic 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL / FINISHED dt ome TO 
8 
, = ' ; 85.78 (220 Ibs.) t 
Be BA ORs cosetsessensncees th $3.95 Merchant bars .....-+0+seseeseeeeeeeees 143 11,60 
soe oe eee waseetsee earner 4§+«*. “MMMM secsccetvesccccccesccscsscccscses 5 J 
FINISHED STEEL fat tan ol oae.........3...... 140 11.20 
Steel bars, England, $4 to 3 inch. 0 0 116.80 "Plates bridge and tank, 5 millimeters and 
Ship plates, England......-+++++++0. 25 10 0 93.08 SND) stems chesege sda linc ede tienikaaien 184% 14.76 
oe Se Senn: eves sos eseasons oa oy *Sheets, black, 3  millimeters.......... 19210 199° 15.36 to 15.92 
Reams, Scotland Seambapde chs osqneute 2s & M oy gy wpe gales Fixe toeny = ag 260 20.80 
Sheets, black, 24 gage.......+..+0+. ; 
Sheets. galvahized, od GTP. oc sncascene 49 0 0 178.85 Pig iron prices are f.0.b, furnace; semifinished steel priees Lob. warts: 
60 ibs. and over eae 2 0 0 91.25 finished steel prices, according to the schedule of the Paris Consortium of 
ye nh tia. eugeto? 218 6 10.68 Iron and Steel dealers, delivered, except (*) which are from schedule 
SE ad ueence decor tduicnian 35 0 0 127.75 of the Comptoir des Toles. 
Bteel BOGMS ccccccccsccccccccescece 36 0 «0 131.40 f 
PIG IRON* M 
West Coast Hematite .......... Roe 14.15 0 $3.94 Belgian arket 
Hematite, Kast Coast Mixed Numbers. . : 7.45 Z 
Middlesvorough Basic .......0s0e00005 ll 7 6 - 41.52 Prices Last Reported 
Middlesborough No. 3......seseseeees 10 17 6 39.69 PIG IRON 
No. 8 Foundry, Derby, Leicester, Not- Vrancs per metric tea 
UEENED ccvecccccccsccccecscoees 13 17 6 50.64 (2205 Ibs.) $ 
No. 3 Foundry, ar 5 2 a 4 : ; phy Foundry, 3 per cent silicon, Belgium...... 750 63.75 
No. 3 Foundry, Staffordsnire.......... 13 10 0 49.28 Foundry, 3 per cent silicon, Luxembourg. ... 810 68.85 
Ne. 3 Beotch Sevens » ai. dhe 87 0 0 135.05 Basic, open-hearth, Belgian............++. 700 59.50 
Ferromanganese, &0 per cent........+. ’ . Basic-bessemer, Belgian ..........sceeseee 700 59.50 
*Pig iron quotations are f.o.b. furnace for delivery in the United SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Kingdom. Export prices generally are subject to free negotiation. ND. cccesoccionccevepedeniesdeuec es 940 79.90 
COKE BENS ccccccccccccccecccsccccccsccecces 960 $1.60 
Yorkshire furnace ....ccccccccccccece 85 9 12.00 Sheet DaPS cc cceesecceecsecceeececens 1000 85.00 
Yorkshire foundry .......seeeeeeeseee 45 0 15.51 Wire TOUS ..ceeecceeeceeeeeeeeeseresces 1400 118.00 
SS BRE”. cncccecoccepeedecteaicos 1250 te 1300 106.25 to 110.50 
French Market FINISHED MATERIAL 
Francs per 100 kilos 
; (220 Ibs.) $ 
Prices fata? Se Beep occdiadeces coceséoesenese 125 to 130 10.63 to 11.05 
PIG I Normal beams and profiles..............0. 127% 10.84 
wer 4 ton $ Plates, 5 millimeters and thicker.......... 155 13.18 
Sette, ReweiN® .ccccecvecccedte sabes 855 to 915 68.40 to 73.20 —— sae : ~~ papanaate oo oa 
Aan a 3 per = oy — a a Sheets, galvanized, 3 millimeters.......... 385 32.73 
Foundry, Longwy, & per cen , 5 4 “. PEE Swiss ewnwes 4449 uboue be oceete’ 2 
Foundry, Longwy, 2 per cent Si., sand-cast 597 47.76 vam _ a 17.00 
Foundry, Longwy, 2 per cent w. OKE 630 50.40 *Sold on same bests ag semifinished material. 
TPius 50 franes for export. 
French furnace ....cecccceeeccevecnseees 245 19.60 All prices f.0.b, furnace or works, except finished material, for which 
German, Belgium and British furnace...... 270 21.60 delivered prices are quoted 

















there is practically no sale at present. 
Stocks in merchants’ hands are fairly 
large, while buyers and sellers are 
unable to agree as to price, the 
divergence of view representing at 
least £1 ($3.75) per ton. 

The greatest firmness prevails in 
finished iron, not only on account of 
restricted output, but because of large 
increases pending in cost of produc- 
tion. The wages board’s report of sell- 
ing prices during May and June is 
ready for publication and it is known 
that a large increase in wages will 
accrue to the ironworkers, taking effect 
Monday, Aug. 2, as the result of the 
rise in the average selling price. High 
prices have been obtained for finished 
iron, especially for skelp, bars and 
sheets during the period in question. 
And, then, there is the question of rail- 
way rates, a matter of greater im- 
portance in the Midlands, in view of 
the distance from the seaboard. 


A rise in transpgrtation costs is 
threatened from a new quarter, the 
minister of transport having an- 


nounced the withdrawal at the end 
of August of the control of canals. 

As showing the stringency in the 
skelp department, orders have been 


placed this week at £35 10s ($133.12). 
The scarcity of this material increases, 
and the Staffordshire works now have 
a practical monopoly. Formerly one 
Welsh concern sent 1000 tons per week 
of steel slabs into this district for 
the production of skelp. That concern 
now can put its mills to more profit- 
able use, and there is no prospect 
of more material from that quarter. 
Nothing is coming from America, Ger- 
many or Belgium, which countries 
formerly furnished tonnages sufficient 
to keep the prices of material on a 
competitive basis. The numerous large 
tubeworks in the Staffordshire dis- 
trict are unable to get sufficient skelp 
to maintain full production. 

In view of the constant talk of Bel- 
gian competition, some testing  in- 
quiries were sent out this week for 
iron hars, but the best quotation 
obtainable is £23 10s ($114.37) f.o.b. 
Antwerp. As the British price, in- 
cluding the premium, is £32 ($120.00), 
and the Belgian material costs another 
£2 5s ($8.44) for transportation from 
Antwerp, while the buyer will have to 
pay cash on bill of lading and take 
his chance as to the quality of the 
material, it is obvious that the im- 


portation of Belgian bars at present 
is not a commercial proposition. 
Foreign competition has made some 
progress in the wire nail department, 
which has led the British .manufac- 
turers to reduce their quotations by 
10 shillings (94 cents) per hundred- 
weight, the basis thus becoming £2 9s 
($9.19). This was a branch of the in- 
dustry formerly captured by foreign 
nail makers, and the British manu- 
facturers will do their best to prevent 
this business from drifting abroad. 
Weakness still is apparent both in 
galvanized sheets and tin plates. The 
former can be bought under £50 
($187.50) per ton, and the latter at 
62 shillings ($11.61) per basis box for 
prompt delivery. But for forward 
business, for delivery up to the end 
of the year, orders have been accepted 
as low as 59 shillings ($11.07). There 
is no great weight of business in 
either department, the high prices hav- 
ing shut out a great deal of foreign 
trade. The easier conditions in semi- 
finished steel have enabled sheet bars 
and tinned bars to be bought some- 
what more easily, and the lowest 
prices for semifinished material have 
been accepted in the Welsh district. 
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France Removes Import Restrictions 


ARIS, Aug. 2.—Two important 

measures have just gone in effect 

bearing on the future of the iron 
and steel trade. The first abolished 
the import restrictions which applied 
since April 23, 1920. Today the only 
metal products excluded are portable 
firearms, empty cartridges and pro- 
jectiles of every nature. New coeffi- 
cients are to be applied on the cus- 
toms dues of other articles which 
were prohibited but which are now 
free of entry. This applies chiefly to 
automobile parts, household and farm 
machinery. This might have been ex- 
pected to have had some influence on 
prices of finished material and per- 
haps will later, but for the present 
there has been no movement in this 
direction. 

The second measure is the joint 
agreement of comptoir des toles, the 
comptoir of hematite pig iron, the 
comptoir de Longwy and the comp- 
toir of plates and sheets whereby 
prices established previous to the ap- 
plication of a 1.1 per cent tax on the 
volume of business done, June 23, will 
hold good throughout the month of 
August. This stabilizes the market for 
some weeks to come, or should if 
there are no outside political influ- 
ences at work which will unduly affect 
it. This point is emphasized because 
of the possibility of France being 
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drawn into military operations in Syria 
and in the support of Poland, upon 
the mere rumor of which in the past 
week exchange rose more than a franc 
to the dollar, to the detriment of all 
French trading beyond the frontiers. 

In conformity with the above state 
of affairs there are no price changes 
in staple iron and steel products as 
set forth in the weekly price list. 

Aside from this there have been 
some notable market fluctuations for 
small lots in the hands of middlemen. 
Tin plate was offered at 375 francs 
($30) a case, and 700 tons of corru- 
gated sheets of 7 millimeters at 1280 
francs ($102.40) the metric ton, which 
is at least 500. francs ($40) a ton 
cheaper than producers can be found 
to take on new business. This unques- 
tionably was salvaged stock. Galvan- 
ized iron wire of 2 millimeters diam- 
eter was offered at 150 francs ($12) 
per 100 kilos (220 pounds), which was 
30 per cent under the market. These 
sales were of little significance in es- 
tablishing a market ruling. 

There is still a big movement to- 
ward re-establishing an export iron 
and steel trade, its chief champion 
being Monsieur Tribot-Laspiere, in- 


genieur des mines, a government at- 
tache. For the time being the most 
encouraging aspect of this question is 
that France in the last year has ac- 
tually succeeded in producing and 
exporting 129,655 tons of pig iron as 
compared with but 99,730 tons for the 
year before the war, Exports of steel 
rails, and these figures apply to French 
colonies and protectorates it should 
be recalled, fell to 8703 tons from 
75,689 tons for 1913, and construction 
steel to 3109 tons from 31,504 tons, 

All classes of industry are looking 
forward to easier production condi- 
tions as a result of the assured deliv- 
eries of the 2,000,000 tons of coal 
monthly from Germany as a _ result 
of the Spa conference, the more so 
that there has been indicated a disposi- 
tion on the part of German miners 
in the Ruhr to work 10% hours per 
day in consideration of France ad- 
vancing 5 marks, gold, per ton to keep 
them on the job. On the whole, this 
is a heavy and unforeseen additional 
charge on France, but it is better even 
to have coal at this figure than not 
have it at 5 marks less. As Monsieur 
Doumer pointed out in his budget re- 
port last week, “France must be in 
a position to relight and keep alight 
its blast furnaces and nourish its 
steel plants; otherwise this basic in- 
dustry will perish.” 


Germans Cut lron and Steel Prices 


USSELDORF, Germany, Aug. 3. 

—The official Iron and Steel 

federation, which is virtually 
a department of the government, has 
just concluded a series of meetings 
at Dusseldorf, and as a result con- 
siderably lower prices have been au- 
thorized. Pig iron prices have been 
reduced by the following amounts: 
Hematite and stahleisen, low in cop- 
per, 240.50 marks ($5.47) per ton; No. 
1 and No. 3 foundry iron, 80.50 marks 
($1.83); Siegerland  stahleisen, 16 
marks ($0.36); malleable, 240 marks 
($5.45); 50 per cent ferromanganese, 
635 marks ($14.40); and 10 per cent 
ferrosilicon, 275 marks ($6.25). The 
new pig iron prices, f.o.b. furnace, per 
metric ton of 2205 pounds, are there- 
fore now as follows: 


Marks Dollars 
ERD cwccesccccccececcoes 1910 $43.30 
Stableigen .ccsccccccccscccecs 1899 43.10 
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Marks—$0.0227 
Be, EF Ge cc ccccccosecces 1660 37.65 
2 Mc oectecccocsdece 1659 87.33 
Basic bessemer ......seeeeees 1610 36.60 
SEE “Reeeswae peedeoccsice 1960 44.50 
Ferromanganese, 50 per cent.... 5655 128.30 
Ferrosilicon, 10 per cent...... 2690 + 61.00 


The new prices are to remain in 
force subject to withdrawal, until Oct. 
31, 1920. A proviso has been made 
that if coke prices advance within this 
period, an increase in coke quotations 
of 25 marks per ton shall not have 
any effect on the pig iron prices. For 
increases in the price of coke greater 
than 25 marks per ton the pig iron 
prices will be increased in proportion. 

After considerable negotiations the 
following prices have been fixed for 
steel products by the federation. These 
are in metric tons of 2205 pounds 


and represent reductions of from 300 
to 700 marks per ton ($6.81 to $15.89). 
The new schedule is: 


Marks Dollars 

Basic-bessemer ingots .......... 2140 $48.50 
MED enbecesbteddenececcons 2260 51.30 
SN” GUdue cdtevevedceccedes 2365 53.70 
NS bas cdbes eubadbuscansece 2740 62.25 
Dl deseahensebtedsenstéeoes 2840 64.50 
an sounseeoveeceses 3185 72.40 
Ship and tank plates.......... 3595 81.70 
Thin plates, 3-5 mm.......0- 4060 92.00 
Sea - Be - Ge Swesccces soso Ge 95.25 
SCOR, GREP Bs ccccccccess 4260 96.70 
ee 3160 71.75 
See S06 eonccenseensene 2950 67.00 
ae ME bckeebcban doesk sees 2900 65.80 
SOT GEE ccccbcecceccess 3353 76.00 
The foregoing quotations are for 


basic-bessemer steel. For open-héarth 
quality an extra charge of 65 marks 
($1.47) per ton is made instead of 
100 marks per ton according to the 
previous schedule. The new prices are 
arranged to cover an increase in the 
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price of coal up to 20 marks per ton. 
However, should fuel prices increase 
by more than 20 marks per ton, the 


. foregoing prices will be advanced 3.50 


marks per ton for each mark by which 
the price of coal increases. — 
Foreign iron ore is being imported 
more freely into Germany on account 
of the drop in vessel rates. Good 
Bilboa rubio can now be purchased 
freely at 48 shillings per ton ($8.90) 
c.i.f. Rotterdam, on a basis of 50 per 
cent iron, natural. In spite of the 
increased business, -the offering of for- 
eign ores in the German market ex- 
ceeds the demand by a considerable 
margin. Contrary to all expectations 
the labor situation continues calm and 
the workmen have not made any pro- 
test against the deduction of a 10 
per cent income tax from their wages. 
In the open market steel bars are 
selling in the Saar district at 4500 
marks per ton ($100.20). This repre- 
sents a reduction within a short time 
of 1000 marks per ton. The Westphalian 
open market price of steel bars is 3200 
marks per ton at present ($72.60). In 
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general the market continues weak and 
very little business is being done. 
stated that the deliveries of pig iron to 
the foundries have materially improved 
and that it is now possible for the 
melters to reckon on receiving their 
full supplies from the pig iron syndi- 
cate. The prices of castings have been 
reduced 10 per cent by two important 
groups represented in the foundry as- 
sociation. 


Export Trade Upset 


Considerable disturbance is being creat- 
ed in export trade circles owing to the 
operation of the Priessprufungstelle, Ac- 
cording to the order issued Dec. 20, 
1919, export licenses are granted only 
when minimum prices are demanded, 
these prices being subject to review by 
the government officials. This system 
was endurable so long as prices in the 
world’s markets tended upward, but un- 
der the influence of the downward ten- 
dency now observable prices in Germany 
are beginning to decline. Under these 
circumstances, it is pointed out that 
adherence to minimum prices constitutes 


It is 
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a serious detriment to the export busi- 
ness, which has already become difficult 
owing to the position of the currency 
in international exchange. The officially 
fixed prices being well known to other 
countries, it is only necessary for for- 
eign competitors to slightly underbid the 
German minimum prices in order to 
make sure of obtaining the orders, and 
thus gradually oust German competition. 
In view of these results it is claimed that 
the rigid system of fixed minimum prices 
must be abandoned, although this does 
not imply the removal of supervision 
over the exports of iron and steel. It 
is suggested that export permits should 
be continued, that applicants should give 
proofs that the products are really in- 
tended for export, and that they should 
have a free hand in prices which, how- 
ever would be examined by the con- 
trolling departments for the purpose of 
seeing that they are not below the ad- 
missible level, having regard to the gen- 
eral position of the market. Any abuse 
of the privilege of freedom in prices, 
it is concluded, could be stopped by 
exclusion from the export trade. 


Price Tendency in Belgium Still Lower 


RUSSELS, Aug. 2.—The trend 
B toward lower prices in the Bel- 

gian iron and steel industry 
appears to have been checked, at least 
temporarily. Doubtless, this will not 
be for long. Consumers are  with- 
holding orders, except for what may 
be absolutely necessary, awaiting a 
further adjustment of prices down- 
ward. 

The coal and coke situation has im- 
proved considerably, as Belgium is to 
profit in a small way from increased 
German shipments abroad. Belgium’s 
need is more for coking coal and coke 
and more activity of Belgian coke 
plants may be looked for. 

This is the dull season in the iron 
and steel trades. A certain provision- 
ing in material is being undertaken 
by locomotive and rolling stock con- 
structors who have succeeded in secur- 
ing orders abroad, particularly in South 
America, but in general the waiting 
period has set in. Export lines, if 
not actually being shipped in great 
quantities, are the chief concern of 
Belgian industry, and an _ extensive 
movement in this direction is expected 
in the autumn and winter. 

Prices of scrap iron and steel have 
fallen, as local production of pig iron 
has increased. There is considerable 


activity in the construction of agri- 
cultural machinery. 


For some reason 
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such machines do not seem to be com- 
ing into the country from America 
and England with the rapidity looked 
for. The reason probably is not so 
very mysterious, as dollar and sterling 
exchange have again spurted upward 
to the detriment of the Belgian pur- 
chaser who looks abroad for his needs. 

Many of the large steel plants are 
specializing in cement production, not- 
ably Ougree-Marihaye, Cockerills, 
Angleur and the Hainault works, and 
these have received large orders from 
the department of roads and bridges 
at 85 francs ($7.22) a ton. 

Some variation from quotations is 
noted in prices of rails and plates 
actually sold. Plates at 1350 francs 
($114.75) a ton are 350 francs ($29.75) 


below established prices, while as 
much as 1900 francs ($161.50) have 
been paid. Rails at 1350 francs 


($114.75) a ton are 50 francs ($4.25) 
above the recent high limit. The tend- 
ency, however, is downward all along 
the line. 


The Southward Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, purposes greatly to 
broaden its field of activity by adding 
to its present line of hydraulic and 


power machinery, a full line of pneu- 
matic and hydropneumatic riveters and 
foundry moulding machines. 


Mining Directory Issued 


The Mining Directory of Minnesota 
for 1920, published by the University of 
Minnesota, has just been issued by the 
university's school of mines experiment 
station and contains features of special 
interest to the trade. The directory is 
made up of four distinct parts, the 
first containing maps compiled by E. H. 
Comstock, of the school of mines and 
formerly distributed in blue print form. 
These maps have been corrected to rep- 
resent as nearly as possible the condi- 
tions on the ranges at the opening of 
the shipping season. Part II contains 
list of all the mines or mining prop- 
erties that have shipped ore or are listed 
on the tax records as containing tax- 
able ore. Part III contains a list of 
various mining companies that are iden- 
tified with the Minnesota ranges, to- 
gether with a list of the officials, sub- 
sidiary companies and properties in 
which they are interested. Part IV con- 
tains a list of the men who are asso- 
ciated with the mining industry of the 
state. Addresses are given, as is also 
the name of the property with which they 


“are associated, 








Trade Unionism Halts Building 


Public, Refusing To Be Gouged Any Longer, Postpones Billions of Dollars Worth of 
Construction Work—Contractors Associations Consent to Closed Shop Condi- 
tions, Then Pass Cost to Owners—How the System Works 


HAT labor conditions primarily are responsible 

for the comparative inactivity in the building 

trades consuming large tonnages of iron and 
steel and metal products, and that the labor condi- 
tions in turn are due to the influence of trade unions 
is becoming more apparent as the causes are studied 
and understood. The loss of millions of dollars rep- 
resented in steel tonnage normally required in the 
building trades but for which there now seems to be 
little demand is an important reason why the iron 
and steel industry should be interested in what is 
transpiring in the building trades. But far more vital 
to it is the danger threatened in a spread of the 
closed shop conditions in the building trades to other 
industries, including tron and steel. 

As an indication of how far-reaching the effects 
of union control may be, where unions in the building 
trades have considered themselves strong enough they 
have proposed to dictate the purposes for which the 
buildings they erect may be used. If this tendency 
is mot checked, trade unions ultimately may be 
fowerful enough to refuse to erect any structure 
intended for industrial purposes the owners of which 
refuse to commit themseives to the closed shop. 

Bulding of all kinds is associated so intimately 
with all phases of human endeavor that trade unions 
having control of the building industry, in a crisis 
could exert a great amount of pressure, not only on 
employers who refused to recognize trade unions, 
but on the public as well. Through this one trade, 
organized labor could mainiain a strangle hold on the 
nation, as effectively as it could do so through control 
of public utilities. 

The accompanying article describing how the trade 
unions have bound up the building contractors with 
rules and restrictions will convince any American 


that those unions which ignore agreements and exer- 
cise arbitrary power are not confining their aitack 
tc the contractors, but in reality are dealing a blow 
at the public. The contractors are in a position to 
ward off the blow; they may protect their interests 
cbsolutely, regardless of the dictates of labor, but 
as for the individual, or business establishment seck- 
ing to build, there is no such escape. The public has 
observed labor costs mounting steadily; it has noted 
a certain complacence about the way in which associa- 
tions of building contractors have entered into closed 
shop agreements with trade unions and it has about 
come to the conclusion that there is a species of con- 
nivance between these associations which is morally 
wrong, if not legally so. Building enterprises being 
in the nature of public utilities, the public has a right 
tv inquire why the contractors should so readily yield 
to the trade unions. The public's sympathy is no 
more on the side of the building contract associations 
which lend themselves to the machinations of trade 
unions than it 1s with those trade unions. 

At the same time, the contractors who seek to 
guard their own business by acting as the agents of 
the trade unions m strong-arming the public are not 
entirely to blame. Some of these contractors have 
fought the trade unions for years, only to find the 
fublic press and certain civic organisations against 
them, or giving them only half-hearted support. If 
they have found it expedient to make their peace with 
the trade unions, this has been but the natural con- 
sequence of the public attitude on all such questions. 
Public support lacking, who should pay the price, but 
the public? It all comes back on the public, and the 
first effective Step toward eradicating this evil prac- 
ticed under the cloak of unionism is to awaken public 
conscience. 


Public Rebels Against Closed Shop System 


ILLIONS of dollars worth of cult to get material, prices are too building trades would stop the wheels 
B building construction is being high when the material is obtainable, of enterprise and set the country back 
held up in the United States as and the cost of labor is excessive. As many years. Open shop campaigns 
a consequence of the domination of all material originates with and is waged in 78 cities are insignificant as an 


the building trades by labor unions in 
many large centers of population, This 
fact becomes apparent to any industrial 
establishment which may seek to ob- 
tain new or more extensive quarters, 
to business interests which seek office 
or store space, to the individual in 
need of a home; in short, it is a con- 
clusion which forces itself on any one 
who gives the slightest thought to 
the cause of inactivity at a time when 
there is tremendous need for new 
huildings of all kinds. 

The explanation generally given and 
accepted’ for the slowing down of 
building construction is.that it is diffi- 


fabricated by labor, the cost of build- 
ing necessarily depends largely on the 
cost of labor; it is the principal factor 
But the point of 

the public is that 
ganized labor has a grip on the build- 
ing trades not 
on any other industry, and it has dicta- 
ted terms 
the public to meet. 


in building. most 


importance to or- 


such as it does have 


which it is impossible for 

Suspension of building operations in 
reality is a revolt on the part of the 
public against the trade 
unions. Followed 
conclusion, control of industry by or- 


tyranny of 


out to its logical 


ganizations such as are found in the 
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expression of popular disapproval when 
compared with the refusal of the pub- 
lic to build the 
offices, and 


necessary factories, 


stores homes so fong as 


prices dictated under the rules of the 
closed shop prevail. 

Profiteering by contractors is charged 
build- 


in the majority of cases the 


as one for the dearth of 
but 


“profiteering 


reason 
ing, 
contractor” merely is 
the public 


him by the profiteer- 


passing along to the de- 


mands made on 
ing endeavoring 
more and more to protect himself by 


trade ufiions. He is 


insisting on the cost-plus contract. In 
those cities which have the open shop, 
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it is significant that far more building 
is being done and at a less price, 
while the wages paid labor are almost 
as high, as in those cities classed as 
closed shops. 

The ideals to be obtained through 
labor unions, according to their 
national leaders, is peace and stability. 
In the highly organized building 
trades these are some of the condi- 
tions which actually exist: 

Instability and general demoraliza- 
tion. 

Work is restricted and contractors 
are nsed as the tools for robbing and 
oppressing the public. 

Violence is frequent, and juridiction- 


al quarrels delay work and run up 
costs. 
Trades union leaders are found in 


political offices where they may serve 
their unions to better advantage than 
the public. 

Contractors are forced to bid against 
one another for labor through walking 
delegates and business agents, who 
try to extort money from them. They 
are blackmailed and blacklisted. 

Workers are the pawns of union 
leaders, being shifted from one job to 
another, through seoret dealings be- 
tween these leaders and contractors, 
whereby certain contractors can obtain 
men while their competitors can not. 
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through ihe union’s offices; they are 
penalized if they work too hard. 

A few labor leaders can “make” or 
“break” a contractor. 

These conditions are not exception- 
al; they are the rule. The public pays 
an extortionate price under this “peace 
and stability” system, whether that 
price be measured immediately in dol- 
lars and cents or in the consequences 
of inadequate housing which effects all 
human affairs. 


The remedy is not so easy to find 
as the source of the evil. The trade 
unions which have struck their roots 


deep into American life through years 
of complacence on the part of the 
public cannot be eradicated at once; it 
is questionable whether they ever can 
be. Judging from some recent reports 
issued by investigators of labor con- 
ditions it would not even be desirable. 
Most effective, perhaps of any, no 
matter what steps may be ultimately 
contemplated, would be the education 
of the public to an understanding of 
specific affairs. Abstract statements 
and advertisements in regard to the 
open shop and American plan will 
not carry such weight with the aver- 
for him to know that 


age mian as 
through some operation of a _ trade 
union he is being robbed just as 


effectively as if he were caught up a 
dark ailey. 
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present a prepondering supply of evi- 
dence that they have “put their house 


in order.” Then public conscience 
must be stirred against those who 
overstep the bounds of reason and 
legality. Law and order must be in- 
sisted upon, and those employers who 
are singled out for acts of aggression 
by trade unions given more support. 
A fighting weapon suggested for “di- 
rect action” against unions in the 
building trades is that banks refuse 
loans for building under closed shop 
conditions. In amy event the princi- 
pal lessun to be gleaned from «union- 
ism as revealed in the building trades 
is to prevent its spread in its intoler- 
able form there displayed, to other in- 


dustries. 
* * * 


LEVELAND =§s at 
sents a_ typical 

rule and public conscience stilled. 
Students of industrial affairs in the 
iron and steel industry who wish to 


present  pre- 
case of olass 


obtain an understanding of what 
“peace and stability” the American 
Federation of Labor and its allies 


have to offer the steel trade, need but 
survey the building trades in Cleve- 
land. 

This city which recently lost its lead 
in population to Detroit, where signifi- 
cantly, the American plan in industry 
prevails, has no virile organization to 
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Workmen must get their jobs First, employers as a class must carry on the fight for the open shop. 
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From The Daily Iron Trade and Metal Market Report 
WHILE BUILDING PERMITS IN TH® UNITED STATES SHOW AN INCREASE IN RECLNT MONTHS, IT IS GENERALLY ESTIMATED THAT TWICE AS MUCH 
CONSTRUCTION WOULD BE UNDERTAKEN AS AT PRESENT IF LABOR CONDITIONS WERE MORE STABLE 
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It is true that plenty of tracts and re- 
ports can be found, analyzing the 
causes of strikes, and sometimes say- 
ing rude things about organized labor, 
but there is no militant influence, 
throwing the full force of its strength 
to the American plan. “Weazel-word” 
diplomacy in dealing with industrial 
affairs has reached a point where the 
trade unions mock, and many busi- 
ness men have been filled with mis- 
givings and despair. An important 
city official who knows the situation 
said to the writer: 

“Conditions in this city with respect 
to labor unions, building contracts and 
the public are worse than they ever 
were in Chicago or San _ Franc’sco. 
Petty labor leaders control the build- 
ing industry, and, through the con- 
tractors, force unreasonable terms and 
conditions on the public. At least 
$50,000,000 worth of construction is 


held up—three big projects alone 
mount up to $30,000,000. And the 
business institutions wishing to put 
up these structures cannot do so be- 
cause of the demands made on the 
contractors by the trade unions. It 
seems to be the general opinion 


among certain contractors that ‘blood 
money’ is passing again—we had one 
investigation a few years ago and a 
labor leader went to the penitentiary 
for blackmail. I do not know whether 
this is being practiced today; but it 
would not surprise me to learn that it 
was under the labor wunion’s system. 
It is not only possible under that sys- 
tem, but the system itself constantly 
presents strong temptations.” 

Under the system referred to, the 
building contractors are organized in 
the Building Trades Employers’ as- 
sociation, a defensive union for the 
purpose of bargaining with the Build- 
ing Trades council, composed of the 
unions. A three-year agreement now 
in force, and expiring next spring pro- 
vides for the closed shop and arbitra- 
tion of disputes. The various unions 
have. specific agreements with the em- 
ployers as to wages. Workmen are 
amenable to union rules; they report 
to union headquarters when out of 
jobs and go where they are sent by 
the union officials. These officials 
thus become the source of supply of 
labor; the employer must appeal to 
them. If they can create an artificial 
shortage of labor they can force the 
employer who needs men to pay more 
than the wage specified in their agree- 
ment. That wage is the minimum, 
not the maximum. If an actual short- 
age of labor exists the union leader 
will tell the employer frankly that he 
cannot obtain men at the specified 
wage; some one else is paying more. 
This practice has become so common 
as to make any claim as to stability 
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Building Efficiency De- 
clines as Wages 


Go Up 


HE county grand jury investi- 

gating building conditions in 
Cleveland reported in June that 
labor was only half as efficient as 
before the war, while the Builders’ 
Exchange, investigating the subject, 
finds that labor efficiency has de- 
creased at least one-third since 1914, 
a slight increase in efficiency in cer- 
tain trades having been registered 
since certain industrial plants in 
Ohio laid men off. As compared 
with this, wages have increased ap- 
proximately 100 per cent since 1914, 
as shown by the following table: 


1914 1920 

PD. odeuddespecscces .70 1.25 

COMES cc ccoccesccceses 55 1.25 
Cement finishers ......... 55 1.12% 

1.25 

PD  ~oscestscsoect .60 1.25 

Elevator constructors ee _ 

tt “i tcewepeckicee 57% 1.25 
Dee GEE -- ca ceccece 87% 

SE aébeouesecnde ces .90 
92% 

DD? ceecdéodesves .70 1.25 
IE | Sacastsdéevane ce 29% 87% 

DE Disthised soeseo ees 6854 1.25 
DD. chbbsi'cotenceeve 50 1.12% 

D> Seeeneweseneces 68% 1.25 

ee 62% ous 

Sheet metal workers ..... 45 1.25 

Tn  wrctacccces 62% 1.25 

Sn “Cicdeveceess 624% 1.25 

Steam fitters belpers ..... 31% oase 
Stone cutters .........;. 62% 1.12% 

1,25 

ee Ln he ck cps meee 594% oce 
Bele GE eke ck ccocces 31% 87% 











being guaranteed by the closed shop 
agreement absurd. Union headquart- 
ers are the clearing house for labor. 
Employers, bound to accept none but 
union labor are dependent absolutely 
on those in charge at headquarters. 
A case in point showing the 
unions not only dominate the contract- 
tors, but the public as well is fur- 
nished by the plumbers’ strike. 


how 


Union plumbers have been on strike 
for 11 weeks. They received $8, were 
offered $10, but demanded $12. The 
union is a member of the Building 
Trades council, but claimed that it did 
not become subject to the clause 
quiring arbitration because it 
the council after the 
the agreement. The council is 
posed to have ordered the 
to return, but there is some disagree- 
ment as to the order, and anyway the 
plumbers did not return. After hold- 
ing up work more than months 
the officials of the union, at a confer- 
ence with the mayor, agreed to sub- 
mit to a vote of the members the 
question of arbitrating the point as to 
whether they were bound by arbitra- 
tion as provided for in the council's 
agreement. The members rejected the 
mayor's proposal, while proceeding to 


re- 
joined 
council made 

sup- 
plumbers 


two 


507 
negotiate again direct with the master 
plumbers. 

Charles A. Rainger, president of 
plumbers’ union local 55, holds city 


office as chief inspector of plumbing. 
He was appointed by the mayor to 
the board which examines journeymen 
plumbers who apply for licenses. An 
ordinance put through at the behest 
of trade unions requires that plumbers 
who want to work in the city pass an 
examination, a city official steeped in 
unionism, is their The 
commissioner of health and _ the 
commisioner of buildings are ex- 
members of the examining 
while master plumbers, 
appointed by the mayor receive $25 a 
month for their services. 
tute the board. 


inquisitor. 


officio 
board, two 


They consti- 


At a public hearing into the merits 
of the plumbers’ strike it was brought 


out that 720 plumbers in the city were 
too few for the work needéd to be 


done; that at least 1200 are required. 
But plumbers from out of the city 
cannot come in and get work quickly 
because of the examination and license 
required. Asa consequence of this short- 
age, contractors called “pikers” 
by labor daring to ask 
for specified by 
were refused 
wage, compelled to bid 
another, the men going 
to the highest bidder—with the union 
agent doing the bargaining and dick- 
ering. 


were 

for 

wages 
They 


officials 
the 
agreement. 
men at this 


men at 
their 


against one 


The agreement specifying a wage of 
$8 a day for plumbers expired May 30, 
1920, and the men did not strike until 
after they had presented new de- 
mands. The conditions complained of 
by the contractors, however, prevailed 
while the force. On 
leader 

men 


was in 
the labor 
shortage of 


agreement 


one hand, there was 


in politics, with a 
created by labor legislation, and on the 
other, labor ignoring 
and the contrac- 
tors. That is some of the “peace and 
stability” Cleveland by 


leaders their 


pledge browbeating 


brought to 


stark unionism. 
+ + * 
HIS form of profiteering by la- 
bor unions, however, is not the 


full 
is forced to 


the penalty the public 
pay. If it stopped 
might hope to catch 


extent of 


there the public 
up with some of its requirements, but 
on top of it all is a huge deadweight, 
the encouraged 
and fostered by system. The 
Cleveland 


inefficiency of labor 
such a 
Builders’ Exchange of 
learned by investigation that labor is 
331-3 per cent than in 
1914. Recently a 
observed jn some departments, due to 
an influx of men. However, bicklay- 
ers who laid 1000 brick a day in 1914 


laid from 400 to 740 in the same num- 


less efficient 


slight increase was 
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ber of hours in 1919, at an increased 
wage scale. Lathers lathed 107 yards 
in 8 hours in 1914, but only 87.96 
yards in 1919. A number of painters 
who did a certain job in 172 hours 
in 1919 took 258 hours to do the 
same job in 1920. 

After three months investigation of 
the housing shortage in Cleveland, the 
Cuyahoga county grand jury reported 
in June that the refusal of labor “to 
do a day's work for a day’s pay” was 
the chief cause of the great increase 
in building cost. The jury found that 
men employed in building operations 
“are doing less than one half the work 
they did in prewar times.” 

The extent to which the 
have sought go is illustrated by 
the fact that they proposed that no 
building be done for any person in 
Cleveland unless that person first reg- 
istered himself and his job and pay a 
fee at the headquarters of the unions. 


unions 
to 


They proposed that the contractors 
be mede a party to such an agree- 
ment, but they did not succeed in 
bringing this about. The purpose of 


the proposal was to extend union con- 
trol over other industries. 

“The responsibility for present con- 
the building~ trades 
rests in no small degree with the 
contractors and owners who sanctioned 
closed shop agreements which are op- 
erating decidedly to the detriment of 
the public” says a report of a civic 


ditions in local 


organization on the causes of the 
plumbers’ strike. 

Asked how they like this agree- 
ment, the contractors say that it has 
minimized violence. They consider 
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themselves fortunate if there is no vio- 
lence, although in the plumbers’ strike 
they advertised that such acts of vio- 
lence were being committed and they 
would pay $500 for detection of those 


responsible. It is no secret that the 
contracturs are chafing over the agree- 
ment; yet they believe it offers to 


them the lesser of two evils presented 
by the alternative of a long, bitter 
and costly struggle. 

Under normal conditions and with a 


stable labor market “lump” form of 
contracts would be satisfactory to 
them, but at present the cost-plus 
system, they say is their only guar- 
antee against loss. There is no bet- 
ter evidence than this that in the 
end whatever labor exacts for its 
wages, the public must pay. It is a 
public question—this question of the 
closed shop and extortion by trade 
unions in building—fully as much as 
is that of proper transportation, heat- 


ing, lighting and water. 

It is significant that the public even 
pays, in a lesser measure, for the de- 
fensive which the emoloyers 
have found it necessary to organize. 
As an instance, in a standard form of 
contract for an office building is writ- 


union 


ten this clause: “Contractor shall al- 
so receive one-quarter of one per 
cent of the gross contract as dues 


to the Building Trades Employers’ as- 
sociation.” This means that on a job 
costing $1,000,000, the owner must pay 
2500 to help maintain this purely de- 
fensive union. The contractor even 
passes that charge on to the public. 
That this demoralization in the 
building trades is not peculiar to 








Wages Paid in Buiding Trades 
New 
Grand Rapids Pittsburgh Cleveland York Indianapolis Chicago 
DORN cccesctrccessceceses 1.10 1.50 1.25 1,25 1.25 1.25 
CE. cccepececnsenevscces 75-.96 1.25 1.25 1.12% 1.00 1.25 
Cement fimisher® .......0000000s .75-.85 1.1214 1.25 1.12% 1.00 1.23 
Conerete labore S ....cceceences .60-.65 ve 81% 50 1.00 
Composition roofers ........00066 iat 1.00 1.00 1.00 50 1.25 
PURINES cc ccccccccccscesees 1.00 1254 1.37% 1.12! 1.00 1.25 
Electricians’ helpers ........+.+. shes owe 68% 50 ~~ 
Elevator constructors .........45. — 1.15 _ 1.12% .90 1.25 
Hoisting engineers .........606. .75-.90 1,12! 1.25 1.25 1.00-1.25 1.25 
Mixture RANZOTS 2... cece csceees ae 1.12% .8T! 1.12% 85 1.25 
ME cat cumsaGeaceesceecees a0 1.12'3 92% 1.00 1.00 1.25 
Iron workers (structural)........ sae 1.25 1.25 1.12% 1.25 1.25 
Iron workers (finishers) ......... é ks 1.25 1.25 1.12% 1.25 1.25 
Iron workers (helpers) ......... oak 60 ease 87% 1.25 wpe 
Hod carriers (brick)............ 5 100 87% 87% 72% 1.00 
liod carriers (plaster).......... 75 1.00 ST% 87% 75 1.0614 
Mathers (metal) ...cccccccccces 85 1.1244 1.25 1.12% 1.00 1.25 
DTD § ocucuecessdvcses 85 1.12% 1.25 1.12% 1.00 1.25 
Ry err a 1.12'% eee 1.12% 65 1.25 
Py PD. cenecest ceesésees bas 1.12% re 1.12% 1.00 1.25 
DE? + wvoccsdeeetiéee an 1.00 cane 1.00 1.00 1.25 
DT wsetedsaseds éudbukacess 35 1.12) 1.12% 1.12% 1.00 1.25 
DC, cos ceseusesenhetes een 1.00 1.12% 1.123 90 1.25 
0 ee 1.00 1.15 1.25 1.18% 1.12% 1.25 
Dt ssevcchwheuoeetdecae es 1.00 1.064; oem 1.12% 1.25 1.25 
Mheet metal workers.............. 1.00 1.124 125 1.12% 1.00 1.25 
thorers and sheet pilers.......... we 80 1.00 1.12% 50 bee 
rer J 1.124 1.25 1.12% .60 1.25 
Sn ‘dns seen ode bs 0.00 V6 6 1.00 1.15 1.25 1.12% 1.25 1.25 
Stone cutters (graniie).......... 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.123 1.00 1.25 
Stone cutters (lime)............ 1.90 1.25 1.25 1.12! 7 1.25 
Pe EE ebb ctbecceddces secs dae 1.00 1.12% 1.12% 1.00 1.25 
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Cleveland, but is general throughout 


the country is apparent. In Chicago, 
it will be recalled, sheet and structural 
workers recently got into an alterca- 
tion as to jurisdiction. All of the 
structural steel work of four floors 
of an office building had to be taken 
down and rebuilt at the owner's ex- 
pense. In New York a general agree- 
ment with all the unions except th 
bricklayers for the year of 1920 fixed 
a rate of $1 an hour. In April under 
general threat of strike, the rate was 
changed to $1.12% an hour. The by- 
laws of the carpenters’ union in New 
York provide: “Any member who 
does an unreasonable amount of work 
or who acts as a leader for his em- 
ployer, for the purpose of getting all 
the work possible out of the men 
working in the same shop or job with 
him shall be fined for the first offense 
$10, for the second offense he shall 
be suspended or expelled.” 


Building operations in the territory 
east of the Missouri and north of the 
Ohio river in July amounted to but 
$204,398,000, and showed a. decline of 
21 per cent from the previous month. 
New projects reported as contemplated 
from Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, amounted to 
$3,300,000,000, as compared with $1,- 
746,000,000 worth of work actually 
started in that period. The amount 
of work projected and planned and 
then postponed would run into many 
billions of dollars. This does not 
merely represent a loss to building 
contractors and owners, but it is mul- 
tiplied over and over again in every 
conceivable line of the nation’s work, 
and it is a subject of prime import- 
ance to the iron and steel trade, not 
only from the immediate monetary loss 
involved, but @ example of how a 
great industry is staggering under the 
yoke of arbitrary trades unionism. 


Labor Eases in South 


A general easing up of the Jabor 
situation is being experienced by most 
of the Southern iron and steel plants 
through the immigration to this sec- 
tion the past few wecks of consider- 
able labor from the North. The shut- 
ting down of steel plants at Gary, 
Ind., and Youngstown, O., resulted in 
the laying off of hundreds of laborers 
and many of these are seeking work 
at their trade elsewhere. Since there 
has been more or less of a _ labor 
shortage in the South for some time, 
many such are being employed. 


Work in some of the departments of 
the plant of the H. B. Smith Co., West- 
field, Mass., makers of boilers, etc:, has 
been suspended owing to labor trou- 
bles. 








Pig lron Imports Make Big Gains 


Rate Approaches Prewar Tonnage while Exports Dwindle—Both Strike Stride 
Characteristic Prior to 1914—1920 Volumes Indicate Excess Will Favor 
Shipments Which Are Largest in Years 


Incoming 


relationship of pig iron im- 

ports and exports is being made 
with each succeeding month’s activitics 
in America’s foreign commerce. The rate 
of importation so far this year indicates 
the aggregate will rank as well if not 
better than the prewar tonnages while 
exports, in turn are settling down to 
the stride maintained prior to 1915. 
While 1916 and 1917 were the only 
two war years in which the country’s 
total foreign trade in pig iron was 
swelled beyond normal volumes, the 
other years and 1919 found far more 
pig iron exported and less imported, 
the combined tonnages, however, hang- 
ing close to the prewar average. 

If the 1920 ratio to date is main- 
tained throughout the remainder of the 
year, incoming shipments of pig iron 
will reach approximately 215,000 tons, 
or higher than any year since 1911 
when importations totaled 237,233 tons, 
and exports, on the other hand, will 
drop to little more than 200,000 tons, 
the lowest since the 114,423 tons shipped 
overseas in 1914. The excess over the 
outgoing tonnage of pig iron will be 
achieved again, the first time in seven 
years, 1914 being the last year when 
the imports were greater than the ex- 
port volume. In that year imports ex- 
ceeded exports by more than 25,000 
tons, while this year the margin will be 
slightly less than 15,000 tons, if the 
present rate is maintained. 

By months since last August, imports 
have made such gains as to over- 
shadow pig iron exports by over 8000 
tons. The exportation decline began 
last August when more than 6000 tons 
measured the drop from July’s 42,327 
tons, the highest month in the year. 
September’s export were slightly more 
than half of the total for August, ag- 
gregating only 18,991 tons, the largest 
volume of any month since, with the 
exception of 22,689 tons last March. 
Imports, however, jumped from 5101 
tons in August to 17,838 tons in Sep- 
tember and have averaged 17,904 tons a 
month since. In January the high 
mark was reached, 23,955 tons entering 
the United States. The low mark, after 
August, was 12,777 tons last December. 


FR restcestio of to the prewar 


Incoming shipments of iron in the 
first six months this year, totaled 
197,536 tons. These compare with 


89.836 tons in the full year, 1915, 85,- 
502 tens in 1917 and 36,701 tons in 1918. 
Prior to 1915, when the excess began to 


PIG IRON IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY YEARS 


. (in Tons) 
Year Exports Imports 
Dn. €0édhsccheccsece 321,261 107 ,988 
i? | dts dddasiingss vos 269,575 36,701 
eee 656,240 85,502 
Pa a ere 607 ,236 135,349 
eye errr 224,509 89,836 
ns ctenbecteseaGeet 114,423 139,683 
an. senchesedbienee 277,648 156,450 
A SSS 272,325 129,325 
a Se ee oe 120,799 237 233 
a e«éépecseenl 127,385 176,442 





be in favor of exports, the margins were 
fairly evenly divided; 1910, 1911 and 
1914 having larger imperts than ex- 
ports, with exports greater than im- 
ports in 1912 and 1913. The compari- 
sons have not been carried beyond 
1910. 

The explanation of the two move- 
ments of foreign trade in pig iron lies 
largely in the grades of iron involved 
and in the fact ores now are being im- 
ported by consumers in the United 
States whose sources were cut off dur- 
ing the war. As to the importations of 
iron, government statistics prior to 
1914 gave neither ferrosilicon nor fer- 
romanganese in separate listings. Then 
ferrosilicon was reported separately 
until 1917 when ferromanganese was 











PIG IRON IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY MONTHS 
(in Tons) 

1920 1919 
Rxports Imports Exports Imports 
i | w160sbe 18,468 23,955 36,757 1,852 
De . sesces 15,689 13,196 20,925 3,110 
a - cesesete 22.815 16,534 22,158 6,896 
en” “SWeev aden 14,608 15.760 17,038 5,089 
a: cineosdeed 13,032 19,814 37,087 2,428 
Dn Meakndécs oo 17,105 18,227 39,758 7,684 
ee Pee 42.327 3,949 
Sr)? tedecudin ““dbeve- woven 36.071 5,101 
| cee agen ” “ecene 18,991 17,838 
DE “sedges Guaks) | «eine 14,108 18.381 
Dn. wsade ' ‘éeuee) enees 21,429 22,883 
Dts nidbe + an¢e<, ceeds 14,612 12,777 
Be  aadeduel 101,717 107,536 321.261 107,988 

———1918 -—- - 1917 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 
ee cvedtin 20,581 1,492 69,146 9,428 
February ....... 10,711 4.934 49,018 15,943 
BE = ccccaned 9.849 3,982 69,629 7,405 
Ge = ‘enedenesa 11,282 3,125 44,783 8,771 
Se -ckbateewee 22,567 4.238 61,112 4,332 
Me 4 andubeoes 22.896 5,885 83,406 6,484 
Pe. os dexnnnae 20.265 4,305 32.305 5.672 
BR oncdcode 26,028 3.910 62,083 5.790 
September ..... 34,494 240 44,287 8,248 
See. -See<eus 35,452 933 47,115 4,873 
November ..... 30,825 1,987 25.763 3,413 
December ...... 24.625 1,670 67,593 5,143 
, eee 269.575 36.701 656.240 85,502 
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What these grades did in the 
forming part of the irom im- 
these dates cannot be 
government figures. 
the volume they have 
may be seen in the 


added. 
way of 
purts prror to 
obtained from 
What part of 
constituted 
tollowing : 

Of the 107,988 tons of pig iron im- 
ported in 1919, 33,022 tons were ferro- 
manganese and 10,445 tons were ferro- 
silicon. In 1918, of the 36,701 tons im- 
ported, ferromanganese totaled 27,168 
tons and ferrosilicon 5540. For 1917 
ferromanganese imports aggregated 45,- 
381 tons and ferrosilicon 9740 tons out 
of a total of 85,502. As to exports, 
the combined tonnage 7942 represents 
the volume of both ferroalloys in the 
year’s 321,261 tons in 1919. In 1918, 
out of a total of 269,575 tons exported, 
the combination was only 7674 tons. 

Ore shipments to the United States 
totaled 476,461 tons in 1919, 787,468 tons 
in 1918 and 971,663 tons in 1917. Ex- 
ports of ore in last year were 996,569 
tons, in 1918 1,256,383 tons and in 1917 
1.132.313 


since 


New York To Have 18 New 
Municipal Piers 


Extensive plans designed to make 
New York the finest port in the world 
were announced Saturday by the sink- 
ing fund commission. They provide for 
the construction of 18 piers along the 
North river between Vesey and Perry 
streets, to replace the 32 structures erect- 
ed in 1871. The proposed piers are to 
range from 950 to 1025 feet in length. 
Between each pier there will be a maxi- 
mum vantage space of 300 feet and a 
minimum of 275 feet. Two of the piers 
will be 100 feet wide, 150 feet 
wide, and nine 125 feet. One of the 
piers will be erected directly above the 
New York site of the proposed vehicu- 
lar tunnel to New Jersey to eliminate the 
hazard to the tunnel, which would re- 
sult from the sinking of a heavy vessel 
above the tunnel. The necessary finan- 
cial action for carrying out the plans 
is expected to be taken as soon as Mur- 
ray Hilbert, the city dock commissioner, 
returns from Europe, where he is in- 
specting waterfront developments at 
Antwerp and other points. 


seven 


A blast furnace lining above the 


mantle usually is 36 inches thick. 
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FIGS. 1, 2 AND 3-—ELEVATION, CROSS SECTION AND LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF TAR EXTRACTOR DEVELOPED BY DEMPSTER & SON, -CLEVE- 
LAND. FIGS. 4 AND 5—ARRANGEMENT OF TAR EXTRACTORS BY HUMPHREY, GLASGOW. FIG. 6—TAR CONDENSER AND EXTRACTOR 
DEVILLE, PARIS 


BY 


STE. CLAIRE 











Removing Tar from Coke Gas-IV 


Extractors of Concussion Type Operating with Gas at Atmospheric Temperature 
Are Often Combined with Other Apparatus—Recently Constructed Machines 
Are Made Simple but with Large Perforated Areas 


"Ts extractors which operate on 
the principle of concussion are 
designed usually to handle gas 
which has been cooled, often as low as 
atmospheric temperature. Because of 
the low ‘temperature of operation, this 
equipment has found a broad use in by- 
product plants and is frequently com- 
bined with other equipment. The tar 
extractor by Ste.-Claire Deville as shown 
in Fig. 6 combines in one apparatus a 
condenser and a tar extractor. The 
gas coming from the collecting main 
enters the apparatus by the pipe a and 
travels downward through the space be- 
tween the vertically arranged tubes 3, 
through which water circulates inside 
from bottom to the top in the opposite 
direction to the gas. The cooling water 
is admitted to the distribution chamber c 
between condenser and extractor. 


To insure an even distributing of the 
gas around the condenser tubes, its flow 
is checked by several layers of per- 
forated plates d. The gas leaves the con- 
denser through the pipe e which leads to 
the tar extractor, arranged in the same 
shell underneath the condenser. The ex- 
tractor room is divided diagonally into 
halves by an inclined plate f being per- 
forated with slots, the area of which 
can be enlarged or decreased by means 
of sliding bars g with which the slots 
can be covered. The gas is forced 
through the slots whereby a certain con- 
cussion on the inclined plate f is created. 
The inclined position prevents a collec- 
tion of tar on the surface of the plate f. 
The tar runs down and collects in the 
bottom portion of the extractor, from 
where it is drained through the seal 
pipe A. A branch i with cock can be 
used to empty the apparatus. The gas 
leaves the extractor by the outlet pipe &. 
A differential gage / connected with one 
branch under, and with the other above 
the inclined plate f shows the pressure 
taken up. In accordance with the read- 
ing of this gage / the opening of the 
slots is adjusted by means of the bars 
g, so that the pressure on the gage / 
shows about 12 to 15 centimeters water 
gage, which has been found to 
give the best results with this type of 
apparatus. 

While extractors working on the con- 


This is the fourth of a series of 


articles on 
methods of extracting tar from coke-oven gas. The 
first article appeared May 27, the second July 1, 


and the third July 22. 
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7—SECTION THROUGH PERFORATED PLATES 
EXTRACTOR, ACTUAL SIZE, 

THE DIRECTWON OF GAS 
PASSAGE 


FIG. 
IN PELOUZE 
SHOWING 


cussion principle are in the majority 
of cases placed on the pressure side of 
the plant, the Everitt’s extractor is de- 
signed to work under suction and re- 
ceives the gas immediately from the col- 
lecting main, or the apparatus may be 
placed between the The 
extractor is shown in Fig. 1 in elevation 
while Fig. 2 shows a 
through the screens at right 
the gas stream and Fig. 3 a longitudinal 


condensers. 


cross section 


angles to 
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FIG. 8—SECTION OF 
LOLMES, HUDDERSFIELD, 
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section in line with the flow of the gas. 

By the principle applied in this ap- 
paratus the gas has to work its way 
through a series of 10 fine gauze disks, 
containing graduated holes of small size, 
whereby it is subdivided into a large 
number of minute molecules, and while 
passing the spaces between the disks, 
the gas is buffeted and whirled about by 
a series of steam jets entering the spaces 
at varying angles but always playing 
downward and at varying angles from 
a vertical line drawn through the ap- 


paratus. This method, while causing the 
whole of the heavy tar fog to be 
agglomerated to drops, also keeps the 


holes in the disks perfectly clean and 
clear for the passage of the gas. 


The form of the apparatus is such 
that the tar deposited drains to the bot- 
tom of the cylinder and then overflows 
through a special seal valve which has 
a large range of seal, se that during the 
minimum make of gas, the apparatus can 
be worked with the valve nearly 
closed, when a good portion of the disks 
will be submerged in tar and rendered 
inoperative, thus restricting the area for 
the gas passage and causing the gas to 
go through the sieves at about the same 


seal 


speed and pressure as during the maxi- 
mum make the seal would be 
lowered and the whole area of the gauze 
disks exposed. 

The admitted may be 
either live or exhaust steam as long as 
sufficient passes into the extractor to 
clear the disks and throw down the tar. 
The quantity of steam used may be as 
low as the equivalent of 1.5 gallons of 


when 


steam to be 


water per ton of coal carbonized and 
this will be converted into ammonia 
liquor, varying from 7 to 10-ounce 


strength according to the quality of coal 
used, and is given off at the overflow 
without perceptibly lowering the average 
strength of the liquor of the plant. With 
the use of steam, the temperature of 
gas passing through this apparatus is 
raised about 5 to 8 degrees Fahr., ac- 
cording to the amount applied. 

The extractor body is made wedge 
shaped and provided with a lifting ring 
so that it can be easily 
examination or cleaning purposes. 


removed for 
A by- 
pass arrangement is provided so that this 
may be done without interfering with 
the working of the plant. 

An extractor of similar principle is the 
one of Humphrey of Glasgow as shown 
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FIG. 9—PELOUZE 
in Fig. 4 and simply consists of a 
cylindrical vessel. Arranged inside in 


the center and extending from the top 
to within 6 inches from the bottom are 
12 perforated plates of 1/16-inch in 
thickness and %-inch apart, each plate 
having 54 holes of 1/16-inch diameter to 
the square inch. The tar outlet is ar- 
ranged by a movable syphon in such a 
way that the height of the tar in the 
apparatus seals the bottom edge of the 
screens. The gas entering through the 
inlet branch is impinged against each 
perforated plate, the holes of which are 
out of line or on the hit-and-miss prin- 
ciple, thus producing a repeated concus- 
sion, The temperature of the gas should 
not drop below 70 degrees Fahr., as the 
percentage of water contained in the 
gas at this temperature helps to wash 
down the tar collected on each grid. The 
extractor requires a pressure difference 
of 6 inches water gage between the ex- 
treme screens and if by obstructed grids 
the pressure increases abnermally, the 
gas will break the seal at the bottom 
and pass underneath the screens. Effi- 
ciency of the extractor increases with a 


greater velocity of the gas passing 
through. 
Another tar extractor by the same 


makers, based upon a similar principle 
is shown in Fig. 5, an apparatus con- 
sisting of a circular cast iron vessel, the 
inside of which holds a nest of curved 
plates 4 inches apart, each plate having 
two rows of fins extending from top to 
bottom. The inlet is about half the 
diameter as the outlet to obtain an 
increased velocity inside the apparatus. 
The gas is forced in a circular direction 
around the curved plates and the gas 


TAR EXTRACTOR WITHOUT BALANCE WEIGHT FOR THE BELL 


impinged against the fins of the plates. 
A seal pipe, connected to the shell near 
its base drains the tar from the bot- 
tom of the apparatus. 

Probably the most frequent and uni- 
versally used type of tar extractors 
under this heading are the tar extractors 
by Pelouze and Audoing with their 
numerous variations and improvements of 
which the most important ones are de- 
scribed in the following discussion. The 
Pelouze, as it is generally called, works 
most favorably under pressure and, there- 
fore, placed immediately behind the ex- 
hauster and it is of advantage to have 
the gas cooled down not too far; that is 
not below 25 degrees, Cent. The prin- 
ciple of the Pelouze is to force the gas 
through one or several bells which are 
made of perforated plates and which are 
put together so that the direction of the 
gas is continually altered in passing from 
one perforation to the next. The bells 
are generally so constructed that two 
or three plates are joined closely to- 
gether, while between these and the next 
two or three plates a space of about 
1 inch is left. Fig. 7 shows a section 
through the sheets of a Pelouze bell in 
actual size and indicates the arrange- 
ment of the plates and the path the gas 
is compelled to travel. 


Description of Simple Type 


The simplest form of a Pelouze is 
shown in Fig. 11, consisting of a cylindri- 
cal vessel with gas inlet a and outlet b. 
The vessel is divided into two com- 
partments, a smaller one c on the bottom 
and a larger one d arranged above the 
former. The compartments c and d are 
separated by a plate which at its center 
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holds an open vertical pipe ¢ of about 
the same diameter as the inlet pipe a. 
The space f around this pipe is filled 
with tar, the height of which can be 
regulated by means of a specially con- 
structed seal. Details of this seal will 
be given in connection-with one of the 
following constructions. Over the pipe ¢ 
the bell g is placed which is of the 
same height as the pipe, closed on top 
by a solid plate and is of sufficiently 
large diameter inside to go comfortably 
over the pipe ¢. The bell is of hexagon 
or cylindrical shape and suspended from 
a rod h which on its extreme end holds 
a pipe i closed on top. The body of the 
extractor carries a pipe colufmn k and 
inside this a further pipe / around the 
rod h, the space between the pipes « 
and / being filled with water to form a 
seal and, as the suspended pipe i seals 
in the water between the pipes & and /, 
the rod A carrying the bell can be 
moved up and down freely without any 
gas escaping. The pipe column & car- 
ries two small columns on top which 
hold the pulley » with rope or chain o. 
One end of this rope is fastened to the 



































rod hk while the other end carries a 
balance weight p consisting of iron 
FIG. 10—PELOUZE EXTRACTOR OF BERLIN 


ANHALTISCHE MASCHINENBAU CO. 
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FIG. 11—A GERMAN TAR EXTRACTOR OF 
PINTSCH, BERLIN 
plates, the number of which can be 


varied so as to balance the weight of 
the bell, rod and seal pipe. 

Gas enters the chamber a, which is 
drained by a seal -pipe gq and passes 
through the pipe e under and through 
the bell g, leaving the apparatus through 
the outlet b. When the bell is perfectly 
clean the gas pressure will lift the bell, 
after having been proportionately coun- 
terbalanced by a proper amount of 
weight, as high out of the tar, as per- 
forations get obstructed in time, the 
height of the lift of the bell is auto- 
matically increased until it reaches its 
highest position, terminated by the cross 
bar between the two columns m. If no 
more gas will pass through the perfora- 
tions the gas will force its way under- 
neath the edge of the bell and bubble 
through the tar, the bell is then thrown 
out of action altogether. It must be 
cleaned now, either by emptying the tar 
extractor and melting the obstructions 
out by introducing steam into it or by 
removing the bell and placing it in a 
suitable tank in which it can be sub- 
merged in a pitch dissolving liquid such 
as benzol or creesote oil. 

The pressure of the extractor can be 
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adjusted in two ways either by altering 
the balance weight p or by altering the 
height of the tar level around the bell. 
For the effective working of a Pelouze, 
a differential pressure of 4 to 6 inches 
water gage is required depending upon 
the nature of the tar. The gage is so 
arranged that one branch of it is con- 
nected to the top and the other to the 
bottom compartment of the extractor. 
thus showing the pressure actually taken 
up in extracting the tar. The Pelouze 
is generally provided with a large hinged 
side door with machined surfaces for 
the removal of the bell. A gage glass is 
fitted half way up to the pipe column ¢& 
on top to show that the top is filled 
with water and no gas escapes there. 


Separate Tar Seal Js Eliminated 


The Pelouze of the Berlin-Anhaltische 
Maschinenbau Co. differs from the prev- 
ious one in that the separate tar seal of 
the bell chamber has been eliminated; the 
tar extracted overflows into the bottom 
comparment which is drained by a seal 
pot. Fig. 10 represents a section of 
the apparatus. The casting separating 
the bottom compartment from the upper 
one has a special channel a which is 
carried up inside the pipe underneath 
but not quite reaching to the top of the 
bell. Between the spout a and the bot- 
tom b carrying the tar to seal the bell 
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is a connection by means of a hole 
so that the tar from the upper compart- 
ment will pass into the spout a and will 
overflow at the highest point ¢ of the 
spout a overflowing from there into the 
bottom compartment and drained through 
the seal pipe d. By this means, the height 
of the tar seal remains at a constant 
level and only one seal in connection 
with each ex’-actor must be kept in 
order. To empty the extractor com- 
pletely, the spout a is provided with a 
cock ¢. To fill the Pelouze with fresh 
tar, a pipe f is provided with a funnel 
on top forming a syphon inside the ap- 
paratus. This syphon is always filled 
and thus prevents an escape of gas 
through the pipe f. A cast iron door g 
is provided on one side of the shell and 
opening on hinges, serves to remove the 
bell when necessary. 

The same firm has brought out ar- 
other design of Pelouze extractor in 
which, in order to get a larger area of 
perforation, four smaller bells take the 
place of one large one. The apparatus is 
shown in Fig. 14 from which it is evi- 
dent that its shape, principle and arrange- 
ment differ little from the previously 
mentioned ones. The cast iron plate a, 
separating the gas room b from the tar 
chamber c holds four vertical open pipes 
d of oval section, arranged in a circle 
around the center of the plate. The 
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12—IMPROVED DAR EXTRACTOR 


DESIGNED BY DRORY 
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13—TAR EXTRACTING ARRANGEMENT OF 
BRUNCK, DORTMUND, GERMANY 


FIG. 


bells ¢ are ef hexagon shape and fit with 
sufficient free space over the four pipes 
d. The shaft f for balancing the bells 
is fastened on its lower end to a cross g 
on which the bells ¢ are hanging loosely. 
The balance weight, of course, must be 
somewhat heavier with this construction 
as compared with the former. The tar 
seal is arranged in a different manner. 
The bottom plate a of the tar chamber 
has in its center an opening of about 
6 inches diameter to which a pipe hA 
is connected and brought through the 
gas chamber b to the ouside of the shell 
where it ends in a flange. The shell of 
the apparatus is provided with a branch 
i above the bells and this branch is con- 
nected with the pipe A by a pipe k which 
has two outlets, one J, being connected 
to a seal pot and controlling the tar 
level inside the Pelouze and the other m 
provided with a cock serving as an outlet 
for emptying the apparatus when neces- 
sary. 


Tar Bath Prevents Clogging 


Practical working of Pelouze tar ex- 
tractors has proved that those parts of 
the bells which do not come in contact 
with the tar in the tar chamber obstruct 
much sooner than those which periodi- 
cally are submerged as the gas pressure 
fluctuates. Thus this extractor is pro- 
vided. with perforated coils » which are 
arranged in the top of the apparatus in 
such a way that the tar forced in 
through these pipes sprays continually 
on the top of the bells and flows evenly 
down the perforated plates. The tar is 
admitted through the syphon pipe o. 
The gas chamber is made accessible by 
the man hole p and drained through the 
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connection g. The bells can be removed 
through the hinged door r. 

Fig. 15 shows the Pelouze of the 
Koppers Coke Oven Co. as in use in its 
plants. The general arrangement re- 
mains the same as previously described. 
The shell of the apparatus rests gen- 
erally on four cast iron columns or a 
corresponding foundation so that the gas 
inlet a is placed in the center of the base 
plate. The gas chamber b thus takes up 
very little room and no separate drain 
is required as any tar which may collect 
in the bottom runs back into the gas 
pipe. The base plate c of the tar cham- 
ber holds vertical round pipes d which 
are rarely less in number than four or 
more than seven. Over each pipe fits 
loosely a square bell ¢ of corresponding 
size. The bells are suspended from a 
cast iron frame f while the balancing ar- 
rangement differs slightly from the other 
types with the exception that for con- 
venience different to Fig. 15 the chain 
carrying the balance weight is often 
lengthened to almost reach the ground 
and is carried over a pulley fastened to 
the top edge of the shell on one side. 
The weights can be better handled and 
adjusted on the ground than on the top 
of the apparatus. Instead of a large 
door in the shell, the top cover of the 
Pelouze is provided with four man holes 
g of such a size and shape to allow an 
easy removal of the bells by pulling 
them through the lids vertically. 


Tar Level Is Easily Adjusted 


Great stress has been placed in this 
design upon the construction of the tar 
seal by which it is possible to adjust the 
tar level inside to any desired height. 
The seal pot A has a visible overflow i 
leading to the store tank. The seal pipe 
k which reaches almost to the bottom of 
the pot has a number of branches, in Fig. 
15 five, which by corresponding branches 
of the extractor are interconnected by 
cocks. By keeping a number of these 
cocks closed, a corresponding tar level is 
maintained in the apparatus. Opposite 
each cock, the seal pipe k& is provided 
with a screwed plug for cleaning pur- 
poses. 

Holmes, Huddersfield have brought out 
an improved construction which is shown 
in Fig. 8. In this design all superflous 
spaces have been avoided; there is no 
gas room under the tar chamber, but 
the vertical pipe a is carried through the 
bottom of the apparatus and provided 
with a flange on its lower end to re- 
ceive the gas connection. On the top in 
the center of the pipe, a bush b is fixed 
by a few spokes to guide a machined bar 
c¢ which is rigidly held to the cover of 
the bell d. In the top of the extractor a 
horizontal shaft ¢ projects on both ends 
through the shell and rests in two glands 
f which allow it to revolve and make at 
the same time gas-tight joints. The two 
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projecting ends of the shaft e each carry 
a rope pulley g with rope and counter- 
weight 4. In the center of the apparatus 
a chain wheel i is keyed to the shaft 
holding a chain k from which the bell d 
is suspended. The weights A have a 
tendency to turn the shaft e¢ as much as 
the weight of the bell, influenced by the 
gas pressure will allow. 

Should the chains or ropes carrying 
the balance weights of the bell break, 
the bell will fall down and as this sud- 
den increase of gas pressure may stop 
the exhauster, the top of the bell is 
provided with a number of disk valves / 
which, while the bell is suspended, are 
pressed down and closed by spiral 
springs. The disks project inside the 
bell with their guide rods m which, 
if the bell settles entirely down, rest 
on the top edge of the pipe a and by 
the weight of the bell the valves are 
opened and give free passage to the 
gas. ° 


Perforated Plates Quickly Replaced 


There is in this construction no need 
to remove the whole bell for cleaning 
purposes. The perforated plates are 
fastened to a skeleton in such a way that 
they can be removed easily and replaced 
without taking out the whole bell. The 
































FIG. 14—-AN IMPROVED EXTRACPOR OF BERLIN— 
ANHALTISCHE MASCHINENBAU CO. 
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shell of the extractor is provided with 
a large hinged side door through which 
the interior is accessible. 


The latest pattern of the Pelouze type 
is shown in Fig. 9 which differs from 
the previously described ones in that 
the balancing arrangement of the bell 
is eliminated. The bottom part of the 
bell forms an annular float a while the 
bar b fixed rigidly to the top of the bell, 
simply guides it and prevents it from tilt- 
ing. The weight of the bell is adjusted 
to the required resistance by means of 
weights ¢ which are placed on the top 
of the bell through the opening d. In 
every other respect the design resembles 
the construction already mentioned. 


The Pelouze extractor by Drory, Fig. 
12, has been improved by making use of 
the gas room underneath the tar chamber 
by converting it into a washer. The in- 
let pipe to the extractor is conducted 
through to the end of the shell and near 
the bottom has a circular opening pro- 
vided with teeth. The inlet pipe thus 
has the form of a T-piece of which the 
branch a is sealed to the top of the teeth 







































































in tar. The gas is first washed and 
passes up into the upper chamber which 
does not differ from an _ ordinary 
Pelouze. The T-piece a holds. on top a 
bar 6b while a corresponding rigidly- 
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FIG. 15—PELOUZE TAR EXTRACTOR USED BY 


THE KOPPERS COKE OVEN CO. 
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fitted short pipe c underneath the lid of 
the bell slides over the bar to guide the 
movements of the bell. Fig 12 on the 
left shows the apparatus in section, cut 
through the gas inlet and outlet while 
the figure to the right represents a sec- 
tion at right angles to the former one 
cut through the hinged door of the bell 
chamber. In the last figure the two 
seals d and e¢ are shown of which the 
former maintains a certain tar level 
around the bell, while the seal ¢ is pro- 
vided with a movable overflow. By the 
variations of the latter the tar level! 
around the washing bell a can be varied 
within certain limits. 


Washer and Extractor Combined 


Fig. 16 shows an interesting combina- 
tion of a Feld tar washer and a Pelouze 
arranged on top. In cases where the 
proper extraction of tar is accompanied 
by great difficulties such an arrangement 
proves very efficient. The washer con- 
sists of a number sections flanged 
together to a column. The sections a 
are of identical design as those of the 


of 


Feld washer previously described. The 
gas enters the lowest section through 
a branch b. The tar is washed out and 


the last traces of tar fog are removed in 
the Pelouze which is so designed that 
the outlet pipes c, vertically arranged 
on top of the last section of the, centri- 
fugal washer continue as inlet pipes to 
conduct the gas inside the bells. The 
rest of the arrangement does not differ 
in any way from the previously described 
ones. 

In Fig. 13 the tar extracting arrange- 
ment of Brunck, Dortmund as used in 
connection with its direct recovery plant 
is shown. It consists also of ‘a combined 
washer for the removal of tar and a 
Pelouze extractor to catch the last traces 
of tar fog. The gas coming direct from 
the collecting main enters through the 
branch a a large tank divided into three 
compartments 6, c, and d. The parti- 
tions do not reach entirely to the bottom 
but are sealed in tar. The tar is kept 
at a certain level by means of a pipe 
e which is sealed in a well f. The gas 
passing through the compartment > 
ascends a large vertical pipe g, arranged 
on top of the bottom tank and descends 
through the pipe A into the compartment 
c. The two pipes g and A serve as 
temperature adjusters and are provided 
on the outside with ribs i while a spe- 
cially constructed mantle k placed around 
the two pipes admits air in the lower 
end / and lets it escape through openings 
m on top. The amount of air required 
to cool the gas to the desired tempera- 
ture is automatically regulated. 

On top of the pipe h a tar spraying 
arrangement m is provided and fed 
through the pipe o from the pump /p 
out ef the tar well f. The branch q 
of the compartment c is connected to 
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FELD WASHER COM 
TAR EXTRACTOR 


CENTRIFUGAL 
WITH PELOUZE 


FIG. 16 
BINED 


the suction side of the exhauster and the 
gas, sucked down the pipe A is washed 
with the falling tar which collects in the 
tank ¢ and circulates to the well f from 
which it eventually overflows into a store 
tank. The gas is forced from the ex- 
hauster through the branch r into the 
compartment d which in this case serves 
as the gas chamber of the Pelouze ex- 
tractor s, arranged immediately above it. 
The gas is forced through the Pelouze 
where the last traces tar fog are 
removed and leaves through the branch ¢ 
to enter the saturator. The tar level in 
the extractor s is maintained constant by 
means of the pipe « which is sealed in 
the tar of the compartment d. I this 
arrangement a Pelouze is used to remove 
the tar fog from a gas which is com- 
paratively hot, varying between 80-90 
degrees Cent. 

It has always proved a disadvantage 
that the bells in the Pelouze tar extrac- 
tors are only partly washed with tar. 
The lower portion of each bell is im- 
mersed while the greater part is 


of 


con- 


wn 
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tinually exposed to the gas and gets 
obstructed often in a short time. As 
already mentioned in the design shown 
in Fig. 14 an effort has been made to 
overcome this by flushing the bells con- 
tinually with tar from the top. Such 
an arrangement has only a moderate 
effect upon the outside plates of the bells 
and no effect upon the inner ones. 


(To be continued) 


Service Orders Retard 
Coke but Help Coal 


Forced to slow production almost to 
the point of suspending operations 
through enforcement of the car ser- 
vice orders assuring the coal mines 
a more adequate supply, the steel in- 
dustry has been interested in watching 
the performance of the mines under 
these preferential rulings. Through 
the combined efforts of the steelmak- 
ers’ traffic departments two modifica- 
tions of the order prohibiting the use 
of coal cars for other than coal haul- 
ing, except for shipments toward the 
coal fields were obtained, one exclud- 
ing open top cars with sides up to 
36 inches and, later, when the first was 
found ineffective, another, excluding 
such cars with sides up to 38 inches. 

These modifications were made when 
it was shown the mines and the rail- 
roads in the coal fields were receiving 
more cars than they could handle and 
when it was pointed out to the com- 
mission that millions of dollars of 
iron and steel products were piled 
waiting shipment, rapidly bringing the 
industry to the point of suspension 
and already forcing consumers to shut 
down. How these modifications, especi- 
ally the second, have helped the indus- 
try remains to be seen, but how the 
mines performed when all empty coal 
cars were headed mineward is interest- 
ing. 

From Feb. 1 to April 1, two months 
prior to the beginning of the so-called 
outlaw switchmen’s strike, the mines 
produced on an average of 10,262,000 
tons of bituminous coal a week, the 
137 principal coal carrying railroads 
originating on an average of 182,690 
loaded cars of coal every seven days. 
In the same period the beehive ovens 
made on an average of 437,000 
tons of coke a week. In the two months 
the lowest coke production was 407,000 
tons in the week ending March 13 and 
the smallest coal output was 9,517,000 
tons in the week ending Feb. 21 in 
which period also occurred the fewest 
number of carloads of coal shipped. 

In the 12 weeks from April 1 to 
June 20, 


strike up to the effective date of the 
service order prohibiting the use of 
open top cars for other than coal haul- 





the period of the railroad“ 
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ing, bituminous production averaged 
9,219,000 tons a week, 164,246 being 
the average number of cars origina- 
ting each week on the principal coal 
roads. In that time beehive coke pro- 
duction fell to an average of 387,000 
tons weekly. 

Following the open top car order 
which was later extended to Aug. 20, 
the average weekly output of soft coal 
to July’31 was 10,231,000 tons, affected 
in the later part of the month by the 


strike in the Illinois field. In _ that 
time, however, the originating coal 
roads shipped an average of 183,418 


tons weekly, more than in the period 
beiore the strike although the weekly 
tonnage was less than in the earlier per- 
iod. Coke production, weekly, con- 
tinued to fall in after the car service 
orders were issued, averaging 376,000 
tons. 

The following table shows the coal 
and coke production week by week, so 
far as they are available, from January 
on, together with the number of load- 
ed cars originating on 137 railroads in 
the weeks compared: 


Coal cars 
—— Product ion—— origin- 

Week Coal Coke ating on 
ending tons tons 137 roads 
US ee 9,357,000 370,000 167,336 
8 eae .- 10,601,000 381,000 189,846 
' | eer 10,930,000 63,000 196,654 
= Soe 9,659,000 361,000 172,582 
Se. We cestode 0,286,000 375,000 184,961 
Oe BBs Biccce< 10,556,000 ,000 189,128 
. ee 10,095,000 373,000 181,093 
SD Ba ccccsec 10,355,000 400,000 185,420 
ane: Basvatecs 9,141,000 412,000 162,144 
ee ae 9,568,000 428,000 169,188 
a? Mis wnes eee 9,246,000 415,000 163,766 
Be -Biwec cea 8,764,000 349,000 156,495 
nt \! Mb census 9,167,000 370,000 163,677 
See), Be conasve 8,896,000 359,000 159,798 
|) er 8,485,000 342,000 151,329 
QE lcecneces 7,559,000 246,000 136,751 
) Sear 9,652,000 477,000 170,491 
SS rr 730, 476,000 170,807 
ee. Bee ac cues 11,005,000 501,000 194,753 
March 20....... 10,346,000 446,000 183,382 
Mareh 18....... 10,277,000 7,000 183,902 
March 6....... 10,304,000 412,000 184,257 
Dees : ibs 6t0s cud 10.145,000 433,000 180,770 
Deh. Bho ccccese 9,517,000 427,000 168,874 
. ee eae 10,484,000 440,000 187,080 
a Seer 0,023 ,000 432,000 178,506 


Book Reviews 


Exporter’s Gaseteer of Foreign Mar- 
kets, 1920-21 edition, by Lloyd R. Mor- 
ris; cloth; 766 pages, 534 x 8% inches; 
published by the Johnston Export Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, and for sale by 
Tue Iron Trave Review; price $10, 


postpaid. 

This book is a condensed survey of 
the world’s markets and industries for 
the use of manufacturers, exporters, 
bankers, shippers and allied trades. 
The opening pages include tables and 
charts, which compare the exports and 
imports of the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Germany. 

More than 100 countries from the 
largest to the smallest, including 
provinces, and territories, the principal 
cities and their populations, are listed. 
The chief crops, their values, where 
they are grown, and a description of 
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the various manufacturing and natural 


resource industries are given. The 
sections conclude with additional] in- 
formation pertaining to railroads, post- 
offices, telegraph, telephones, radio, 
money, weights, measures, parcel post, 
money orders, language, local adver- 
tising medium, shipping routes, cable 
and mail rates and time consumed in 
deliveries. 

Detailed supplementary tables con- 
tain such information as exports from 
the United States by classes, com- 
modities and percentage relationships 
of the foodstuffs, raw materials, and 
manufactured goods to the total ex- 
ports. Distances from New York to 
the leading cities, the amount of value 
of each individual kigd of merchandise 
and the world’s production of ores also 
are listed. The final chapter is devoted 
to the leading economic provisions of 
the treaty of peace with Germany. 





A Metallographic Study on Tungsten 
Steels, by Axel Hultgren; cloth; 170 
pages, 9 x 6 inches; published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., and for sale by 
Tue Iron Trave Review; price $3. 


The author in the first section of 
his book discusses the transformations 
of ternary tungsten steels during dif- 
ferent treatments and the structures 
thereby formed. The second part deals 
with the use of carbides in this grade 
of steel. A review of previous knowl- 
edge on the subject is presented in the 
form of extracts. The opinions while 
contradictory in some places can be 
better understood after reading the 
author’s conclusions. The latter have 
been developed in the sequence of 
their occurrence and show that the 
experiments have been performed upon 
the instigation of problems arising 
currently. Each section is summed up 
individually. A general conclusion also 
is given. 

Seventy-six cross-section micro- 
photographs of steel, which have 
undergone different treatments, are in- 
serted consecutively. The results pro- 
duced in the structure of steel when 
subjected to varying temperatures in 
heating, the effects of different 
amounts of time consumed in quench- 
ing and the results of changing chem- 
ical compositions are shown. 


In Great Britain the application for 
patents, designs and trade marks 
showed an increase of 4000 during 
the year 1919 over the previous year. 
There were in all 32,853 applications 
for patents in 1919, of which 18,922 
were completed and 12,301 sealed. The 
applications in connection with de- 
signs numbered 14,094 of which 13,049 
were registered. Trade mark appli- 
cations in 1919 numbered 12,479, the 
highest record for the last 10 years. 




















Analyzes DieBlock Requirements 


Shock and Wear Resisting Qualities Are Requisites—Urges Standardization of Chemical 
Analyses—Failures Can Be Traced Frequently to Ingots and Rate of Heating— 
Squeezing Die Blocks Is Superior to Hammering—Kind of Quenching Important 


ROP forge dies have two main 
D requisites—ability to resist wear 

when subjected to abrasion by 
objects which are heated to compara- 
tively high temperatures, and to resist 
shock which is necessary to the shap- 
ing of these objects. 

Investigations prove that the aver- 
age dropforger cares but little for the 
chemical analysis of die blocks and 
knows perhaps less. It may be just 
as well except that he be interested in 
the performance of blocks from their 
trade name, and from this gradually 


study with the die block manufac- 
turer the chemical characteristics. 
Tools first used as dies were made 


from what is commonly called “straight- 
carbon” steel. Research shows that 
the early die blocks were made from 
a low-carbon steel and that the car- 
bon gradually increased until it met 
the needs of each individual kind of 
work. When the automobile indus- 
try began to consider the building of 
vehicles in quantities, the demand for 
better die blocks was made. Ten years 
ago, the question, “How many pieces 
did you get from that block?” was an 
all-absorbing one in the drop forge 
shop. In the competition which fol- 
lowed it was not long before blocks 
made from alloy steels, straight nickel, 
chrome nickel, etc., were on the mar- 
ket. Nickel was a logical selection 
as an alloying element at the start, 
for no doubt the straight-carbon blocks 
used at first suffered from consider- 
able breaking. This was due to the 
fact that the steel had been treated 
to give hardness and would allow of 
no ductility to withstand shock. The 
alloying of nickel was intended to 
overcome this, and did, until die 
blocks began giving trouble in wear- 
ing down. For this reason a steel 
was sought capable of resisting great 
shock and yet withstand wear. Chro- 
mium became the next alloying ele- 
ment. The addition of nickel to 
straight carbon steel, as is well known, 
gives to it greater ductility with the 
same elastic limit, or to say it an- 
other way, with the same ductility the 
nickel steel will have a much higher 





From a paper presented at the annual convention 
of the American drop forge association, Atlantic 
City, N. J., July 17 and 18. The author is as- 
sociated with the Packard Motor Car (Co., Detroit. 


BY W. C. PETERSON 


elastic limit, and resist wear better 
than the straight-carbon steel. 
But as just stated that since the 


ductility or ability of the die blocks 
to resist shock had been solved, at- 
tention was turned to increasing the 


wearing properties of the die. The 
addition of chromium to a _ straight- 
carbon steel gives it hardness, but 
does not detract from the ductility 


to the degree additional carbon would. 
When a die block is made from 
a correct combination of carbon, nickel 
and chromium an interesting analysis 
presents itself. This steel possesses 
the combined merits of both the al- 
loying elements in addition to those of 
the straight carbon stee'’. A_ high 
elastic limit results, with a com- 
paratively high ductility. Greater hard- 
increasing wear resist- 
Chrome-nickel 
able to 

either 


ness follows, 
ing properties. 
also have a fine 
resist fatigue longer 
straight-carbon or nickel 


steels 

structure, 

than 
steel. 


Must Consider Die Block Use 


At this point the analysis of die 
blocks should be made clear. Since 
the development of the chemical make- 


up of die blocks has been followed 
step by step the impression should 
not be gained that the chrome nickel 


is the best one to use for all 
A great economic issue is 
to be considered in the use of die 
blocks. The quantity of reasoning 
or discrimination which is exercised 
in different forge shops in*the buying 
and using of certain die blocks for 
different purposes has always been 
doubtful. It does not seem either that 
there exists with the the vendor or 
die blocks a set selling code. Three 
different manufacturers have been 
known to advise the use of blocks, 
each with their own analysis to a 
drop forge company where the super- 
intendent and his assistant disagreed 
on all three analyses. That an eco- 
nomic status does exist in this direc- 
tion is further evidenced by the fact 
that some drop forge concerns insist in 
most cases on manganese steel cast- 
ing blocks. It would be of no avail 
to speak here of definite chemical an- 
alyses of die-block steel. 

Since the life of a block depends 
largely upon the elastic limit and 


block 
purposes. 
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corresponding hardness and these in 


turn are governed by the chemical 
constituents, all other conditions re- 
maining the same, it now remains 


to devise some method of standardiza- 
tion, whereby a certain job, under a 
rated hammer necessitates a chemical an- 
alysis which will give this elastic limit 
and hardness, commensurate with the 
size of blow, kind of steel 
and number of pieces to be 
The die block had its birth 
in the melting of the steel. From this 
operation down to the finished 


forged 
made. 
really 


blo« k 


possible errors can be picked out 
which would greatly interfere with 
the performance of the block. Con- 


sumers frequently argued that an acid 


steel block surpasses those made of 
basic steel. This may be true, due 
to its greater impact value, but has 
it been proven that the additional cost 
of blocks so made will more than 


counterbalance the increased life, should 
there be any? The quality of the ingot 
used for die blocks exerts a marked 
influence on the life of the blocks 
Past experience in the observation ot 
broken blocks show a large percentage 
to be traced directly to the improper 
preparation of the block from the 
ingot. Of this percentage, one of the 
worst offenders is that of insufficient 
cropping or discarding of the ingot. 
When such a condition exists spongi- 
ness may be expected, causing the die 
impression to distort in hardening, 
and to sink further away and thus 
spread under the hammer. Failure to 
discard properly also brings out pipes 
and segregations, 


Concerning the next operation in 
the manufacture of die blocks some 
opinions should be discussed, which it 
is hoped will be kept in mind when 
diagnosing failure of blocks due to 
splitting. During the reduction of the 
ingot down to the required die-block 
size it is of course necessary to heat 
it. The temperature of working the 


ingot may range from 1900 to 2100 
degrees Fahr., depending upon the 
kind of steel used. Should the squeez- 
ing be continued until the tempera- 
ture of the block is below that at 
which a change in structure takes 


place, cold strains no doubt would be 
formed in the block. If cooling from 
this point is with 


continued slowly, 
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the idea that an annealing operation is 
being performed, one cause of fail- 
ure of blocks may be settled upon 
which cannot be easily explained. 
From all appearances the block is 
perfect. This picture presents itself 
particularly when the user of the 
die block does not anneal before 
sinking his die, believing that the 
manufacturer of the block has per- 
formed this operation. And in the 
case of such failure the die user pays 
the damage. It may be argued here 
that an apparent increase in hardness 
should be noticeable on such a block. 
This is true, but to so slight an extent 
that unless the user was looking par- 
ticularly for such a_ condition, it 
would not come to his attention. 


Hammering Brings Best Results 


In the minds of many the question 
has arisen as to whether a squeezed 
die block is as good or better than 
a hammered one. In the opinion of 
the writer large die blocks formed 
by pressing are much superior to those 
formed by hammering. When the 
mechanical work is done by squeez- 
ing the grain structure extends prac- 
tically through the entire cross-section 
of the block, whereas in the case of 
hammering, it is found that the grain 
refinement, although being somewhat 
enlarged, extends from the surface 
down in a sort of gradation arrange- 
ment, leaving the heart of the block 
almost undisturbed. The reason for 
this variation in physical structure is 
obvious. The energy exerted on the 
die block by repeated hammer blows 
is absorbed rapidly. As a result of 
this work the grain structure is con- 


' centrated near the surface of the block, 


and on large size blocks, due to the 
suddenness of the blow, the énergy has 


| not time enough to be dissipated 
) throughout the cross section. Squeez- 
ing has the reverse influence. Ener- 
}gy slowly applied is in turn slowly 
dissipated and the grain structure, 
' which results from this process, ex- 


b tends generally throughout the entire 


bh to 
the support of the author. 


block. 

Hardening of die as has been the 
custom in the majority of cases up 
the present time does not have 
This meth- 
od was to heat dies in a furnace 
equipped with a pyrometer for indi- 
cating the temperature and to depend 
upon the die hardener’s decision as 
to when the die was ready for quench- 
ing. It is not the intention to be- 


little the skillful work done by some 
men in the hardening of blocks by 
‘this method. Their efforts should be 
ommended for to harden successfully 
‘by this means calls for ability and rare 
judgment. But such a method is of 
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no benefit to the art and industry at 


large. Experimentation on die blocks 
forces a belief that the most impor- 
tant phase in the hardening operation 
is the rate of heating rather than the 
final temperature or quenching. The 
old rule of thumb is that die blocks 
should be heated at the rate of 1 
inch per hour. This rule does not 
consider the rate of heating, but in- 
stead the length of time in the fur- 
nace. These, however, are two dis- 
tinctive factors. 

At this point it is well to see what 
happens to a die block during the 
heating operation. From the time 
the block is placed in the furnace 
up to the time the temperature of the 
block or part of it reaches that zone 
where a structural change takes place, 
the block expands. While the struc- 
ture is undergoing a change the block 
is shrinking. Upon heating to a 
higher temperature additional expan- 
sion takes place which perhaps is of 
a different magnitude than the first 
expansion experienced. Upon placing 
the block into the quenching medium 
shrinkage again takes place. During 
the hardening operation of the die two 
sets of forces are functioning, one 
set of shrinkage forces and ene set 
of expansion forces. The relative mag- 
nitude of each set is dependent pri- 
marily upon the rate at which the 
die is heated. For instance, when 
a de block is heated too quickly it 
measures mechanically larger than the 
original dimensions. This condition 
can be paralleled by citing what al- 
ways happened to the tools of the 
village blacksmith when he hardened 
them. When asked regarding the size 
of the work after hardening, he in- 
variably replied that the tools became 
larger. This is to be expected because 
of the tendency to heat steel too rap- 
idly. By carefully graduating the in- 
crements of rise in temperature over 
an extended period, it is possible to 
produce dies smaller in dimension than 
when in the green or untreated condi- 
tion, 


Outer Temperatures Must 
Be Equal 


Inner and 


Disregarding entirely the rate of 
heating die blocks the outside cross 
section or shell of the block could be 
at a temperature acceptable for quench- 
ing, while the interior or heart of the 
block at a temperature still within 
the structural change zone. Quench- 
ing a block in such a thermal condi- 
tion would result in imposing expen- 
sive forces on Or near the surface 
while the interior would be strained 
highly by shrinkage forces. To work 
such a block under the hammer would 
be disastrous and uneconomical. Strains 
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set up in steel always tend to become 
equalized and nothing would alter this 
die block more than to be rapped a 
few blows from the hammer. The 
question naturally arises as to the 
method to be employed in securing 
properly heated die blocks, along the 
lines just discussed. In order to ob- 
serve the rate at which the block is 
being heated, it is necessary to have 
a continuous record of the tempera- 
ture of the block itself and th's is 
accomplished by inserting into one of 
the clamp holes on the side of the 
block a thermocouple which is con- 
nected to a recorder which might be 
called the “contact-couple method.” 
When the structural change tempera- 
ture is reached, the curve on the re- 
corder chart is arrested somewhat, 
showing that the heat which up to this 
point was being consumed in raising 
the temperature of the die block, now 
is being consumed in changing the in- 
ternal structure of the steel. This de- 
flection in the curve remains until the 
change has been completed, after which 
it continues in the same direction prac- 
tically as when the heating of the 
block started. 


Judging Rate of Heating 


Quenching from some point beyond 
this so-called “hump” in the curve, 
depending upon the size and shape 
of block, completes the hardening op- 
eration. The proper rate, which has 
not yet been reached, can best be 
determined by experimentation in the 
following ways: To observe dimen- 
sions of blocks where the influence 
of the impression is not felt in the 
quenching. Larger dimensions after 
quenching generally mean that the die 
block has been heated too rapidly, 
while smaller dimensions after quench- 
ing mean that the block has been 
heated too slowly. However, this last 
condition is seldom encountered. 

With a little more expenditure of 
time and money it would pay to stand- 
ardize the rate of heating of each size 
of block. This rate predetermined 
would make the hardening of die 
blocks a comparatively easy and safe 
operation. After quenching by this 
method the ordinary drawing meth- 
ods could be employed, which would 
give the block the .desired hardness 
and ductility required for each kind 
of work. 

After several years’ tse of these 
methods for hardening die blocks the 
following points of superiority over 
the older and more common methods 
are submitted: 

Possibility 
hardening. 


Correct heating and quenching tem- 
peratures regardless of kind of steel. 


of standardization in 
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Detection of wrong steel 
blocks without analysis. 

Correction of error in steel can take 
place while die block is in furnace. 

Less distortion. 

No soaking necessary, therefore bet- 
ter die surface. 

Less die-breakage, 
tion of strains. 

Less wear because of the possibili- 
ty of attaining the correct hardening 
temperature. 

Cheaper die cost from every angle. 


in die 


due to elimina- 


Among the various causes for failure 
in die blocks, which cannot be cor- 
rected even by the most careful 
hardening methods, is sponginess. The 
latter is caused by insufficient discard- 
ing of the ingot. Splitting or crack- 
ing of die blocks also may be caused 
by segregations of phosphide, sulphide 
or other impurities. Excessive wear 
of die impressions can be attributed 
to an improper atmosphere in furnace 
at the time of heating and an im- 
proper quench. A sharp and oxidiz- 
ing atmosphere reduces the carbon 
content of the surface of the im- 
pression, and leaves it soft and chalky. 
A soft reducing flame is necessary to 
overcome this trouble. If the proper 
spray is not used when quenching 
blocks with deep impressions, insufh- 
cient hardness for good wearing prop- 
erties will result. While a die with 
a deep impression as compared to its 
diameter was being hardened recently, 
the spray came as one solid stream 
almost the same in diameter as the 
impression. This spray d'd not “break” 
before entering the impression, but ac- 
tually formed steam pockets which 
resulted in soft spots. To overcome 
this the spray was divided somewhat 
and the trouble disappeared. 


Water Quenching Proves Successful 


Selection of proper quenching media 
for die blocks has received consider- 
able attention. Opinions regarding the 
use of either oil or water in quenching 
die blocks have frequertly changed. 
For instance, in quenching the dissi- 
pation of heat units through the 
higher temperatures by means of oil is 
practically the same as with water. In 
other words, the cooling curve from 
the quenching temperatures down to 
about 1000 when using oil, closely 
approximates the curve obtained by 
water. The difference in the rate of 
cooling resulting in difference of hard- 
ness is noticed only when the block 
is left to cool to the temperature of 
the bath of either oil or water. The 
microstructure of the center of the 
block appears the same with either 
oil or a water quench. Midway be- 
tween the center and the outside, the 
structure presents a hardly discern- 
ible difference. In the case of a 
water quench, however, the extreme 
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outside shell of the bleck shows a 
remarkable difference in structure as 
compared to that obtained when oil 
quench is used. This tends to dispell 
somewhat the common opinion that 
water quench blocks are severely 
strained, particularly in the core. In 
experimenting with this a die which 
had heretofore been quenched in oil 
only was quenched entirely in water. 
The die was used for the stamping 
of brass. The impression was of a 
fine and intricate design, and being 
difficult and costly to make it was 
desired to lengthen its life. The re- 
sults of water quenching after a 
studied rate of heating were success- 


ful. With a shore hardness of 90, this 
block has completed its 20,000th stamp- 
ing, and with the impression - still 


sharp and well defined, is a satisfac- 
tory record when compared with an 
oil treated block which never com- 
pleted more than 12,000 or 15,000 
stampings and was then ready to be 
thrown away. 

Hardness tests are used as an indi- 
cation of the physical properties of 
the block when there is a familiarity 
with the physical characteristics of 
the steel. But the question raises it- 
self, what of the relation of the hard- 
ness to the wearing properties of the 
die, particularly when we recall that 
the wearing of the impression takes 
place at a temperature considerably 
above atmospheric temperatures? 

Some literature is available on the 
subject of hardness of steel at tem- 
peratures greater than atmospheric, the 
most notable being that of E. S. Law, 
Manchester, England. He shows that 
the hardness of steel increases from 
ordinary temperatures up to about 480 
degrees Fahr. The increase in hard- 
ness at this temperature is about 50 
per cent over that at ordinary tem- 
peratures, after which it gradually de- 
creases to a hardness which charac- 
terizes the steel as being plastic. Not 
only does the hardness show an _ in- 
crease with the rise of temperature 


but the tensile strength and elastic 
limit change similarly. 
Opinions differ as to the practi- 


cability of considering this information 
in the study of the life of die blocks 
to the extent of maintaining the tem- 
perature at a point where the physical 
properties are greatest. Some may de- 
clare immediately that such a pro- 
cedure would be impractical, visionary 
and exceeding in cost, preparation 
and control the value of results ob- 


tained. However, this is much ques- 
tioned, because some of the basic 
scientific laws of steel and its be- 


havior under different conditions have 
been determined, while the correct 
commercial application of these laws 
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remain almost untouched. In this dis- 
cussion any reference to the failure 
of die blocks resulting from mechan- 
ical errors made in setting dies has 
been purposely omitted for it is be- 
lieved with the proper understanding 
of the metallurgical treatment of dies 
these mechanical errors will be more 
readily observed. 

Plans formulated for the correct 
study of the use of die blocks and 
their attendant failures, should em- 
brace more particularly at first the 
fundamentals concerning which there 
is evidence of great variance of opin- 
ion at the present time. 


Wages of Many Britains 
Are Raised in July 


The July issue of The Labour Gazette, 
the organ of the British ministry of 
labor, states that employment con- 
tinued good in most of the principal 
industries in great Britain during June. 
The percentage of unemployed among 
workpeople was 2.62 on June 25 as 
compared with 2.68 on May 28. At the 
beginning of June there were 183 trade 


disputes, and 95 added during the 
month were still in progress when 
reported. These involved about 128,- 


000, as compared with 138,000 in the 
previous month, and about 548,000 in 
June, 1919. 


Changes in rates of wages effective 
in June resulted in a total increase of 
nearly £570,000 in the weekly wages 
of over 2,600,000 persons, including 
railway workers, engineers and ship- 
builders. Changes in hours of labor 
affected nearly 8000 persons, for whom 
there was an average decrease of 
nearly 4% hours in the normal work- 
ing week. 

The average level of retail prices, 
including food, clothing, fuel, light and 
rent on July 1 was about 152 per cent 
above the level of July, 1914. For food 
alone the average increase was 115 
per cent. 

In the pig iron industry employment 
was good. There were 271 furnaces in 
blast at the end of June as com 
pared with 274 in May, and 270 in 
June, 1919. Shortage of labor con- 
tinued to be reported by a few firms, 
and scarcity of fuel was again reported 
from several districts. Of the total 
number of furnaces, 58 were in Scot- 
land. 

In the tin plate, steel and galvanized 
sheet trades employment also was 
good. The number of tin plate mills 
in operation at the end of the month 
was 407, an increase of five on the 
month and 42 on the year and 107 
steel]. sheet mills, an ‘increase of eight 
month, and 26 on the 


on the year. 
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*T°HESE views of the 

Deutsc h-Luxem- 
burgische Bergwerks- 
und - Hiitten Aktienge- 
selischaft, at Dortmund, 
Germany, were made 
in April, 1920, during 
the Westphalian rebel- 
lion, especially for The 

Iron Trade Review 





Fig. 1—General view of 
Deutsch - Luxemburgische 
blast furnace plant, show- 
ing five blast furnace 
stacks. The larger stacks, 
at the left, are 89 feet 6 
inches high, 24 feet 10 
inches bosh diameter and 
16 feet 5 inches hearth 
diameter. With ores aver- 
aging 38 per cent iron 
and 9 pounds blast pres- 
sure the production is 450 
tons per day and the coke 
consumption at present 
2860 pounds per ton com- 
pared with 2420 pounds 
before 
























Fig. 2—General view of a 
portion of the rolling 
mills 


Fig. 3—Trolley bridge 
leading to furnace top. 
This bridge carries an 
overhead trolley system 
which brings the coke to 
the furnaces from the 
ovens 5 miles away 











Overhead Trolley Transports Coke 


Fig. 4—After the coke is 

delivered to the furnace 

top by the trolley system 

shown in Figs. 2 and 3, 

it is dumped on the bell 

in the manner indicated 
in this illustration 


Fig. 5—Iron notch and tuyeres of 
450-ton furnace showing mud gun 
in position. The shell plates on 
this furnace extend only up to 
the mantel, above that point the 
construction consists entirely of 
interlocked cooling blocks which 
support the firebrick lining 


Fig. 6—From the foot of the 
bridge, shown in Fig. 3, the 
coke-haulage trolley system 
passes through the tunnel 
shown in this illustration. This 
tunnel extends for several thou- 
sand feet under the city of 
Dortmund 
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Provides Forge Shop with 
Doors for Ventilating 


In providing better working conditions 
for employes, many companies in the 
iron and steel industry have adopted the 
mill type of construction in erecting new 
buildings. A forge shop of this type 
recently built by the Whiting Foundry 
Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill, is provided 
with an unique arrangement of small 
doors at the ground level extending en- 
tirely around the building and these, in 
connection with ample windows and a 
full-length monitor, provide adequate ven- 
tilation and make possible the maintain- 
ing of a comfortable working tempera- 
ture. As shown in the accompanying 
illustration, the fires are so arranged 
in the shop that the smiths are not work- 
ing in the line of any furnace. All 
smoke is removed by a down draft sys- 
tem, thus preventing smoke and gases 
from permeating the air which the work- 
men breathe. 

Equipment in the shop is up-to-date 
and consists of steam hammers, furnaces, 
a pneumatic bulldozer and other ma- 
chines. During tke winter months the 
exhaust steam from the steam hammers 
is returned to the heating plant. Elec- 
steam power are 
Due to the 


tric, pneumatic and 


available for use in the shop. 


several types of furnaces used, oil, gas, 
coke and coal are all supplied for fuel. 

The shop is equipped to handle light 
and heavy forgings of various kinds in- 
cluding crane hooks up to 200 tons ca- 
pacity. A 5-foot cement walk with nar- 
row gauge track for shop trucks runs 
through the center of the building from 
end to end. A 30 x 30-foot cement floor 
with 6 x 6-inch oak timbers, 30 inches 
from center to center is provided for 
ladle work and for bending rails, plates, 
angles and channels. Overhead trolleys 
and jib cranes are employed in_ the 
handling of billets, fuel, dies and supplies 
and equipment. 


The history and development of 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. is 
scribed in a_ recent bulletin of 
American International Corp., 
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Broadway, New York. The bulletin 
is profusely illustrated with views of 


* the shipyard and of the various ships 


built in it. The bulletin alludes to this 
yard as “the largest self-contained 
plant of its kind in the world, equipped 
to build entirely within its own yard, 
from raw materials, any type of ship 
from collier to passenger liner and 
from dgstroyer to superdreadnaught.” 


Save Time in Exporting 
Iron Ore and Coal 


Atlantic seaboard coal loading and 
ore handling is to be further expedited 
when an electrically operated auto- 
matic unloader and dumper are in- 
stalled by the Wellman-Seaver-Mor- 
gan Co., Cleveland, on contracts re- 
cently assigned them. The un- 
loader will be located at 
the Claremont termi- 


York harbor 
to handle Chi- 
and Cuban 
A 15-ton clam 
shell bucket, designed to 
make a round trip in 50 seconds when 
unloading cargoes from 
with hatches, is included in 
the equipment. 


lean 


ores. 


ore steamers 


suitable 


which is 
running on 


The framework, mounted 
on trucks rails, extends 
beyond the rear runway over a tempo- 
storage pile where the ore can 
be discharged. From here the ore is 
picked up by the clam shell bucket, 
transferred over the bridge and dis- 
tributed to the stock pile. Between 
the front and rear runways, space is 
provided for railroad tracks 
ore carrying placed 
loaded for transportation to the 
Girders of the frame- 
work are equipped with .runway rails, 
on which a trolley travels supporting 
a balanced walking beam. From the 
outer end of the latter, a rigid bucket 


rary 


where 


cars are and 


fur- 


races. main 


INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR VIEWS OF A MODERN SHOP 
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leg is suspended. At the lower end 
of this leg is the bucket, operated by 
machinery on the walking beam. 
Horizontal movements are accom- 
plished by means of moving the trol- 
ley backward and forward on the 
girders. The vertical movements are 
brought about by manipulating the 
walking beam. The forward portion 
of the beam being out of balance, the 


“bucket descends by gravity when the 


brakes of the hoisting mechanism are 
released. In addition, the unloader 
has a rotary motion to enable the 
machine to reach along the keel of 
the boat and clean up the ore between 
hatches. The opening between the 
bucket shell is approximately 21 feet. 

























BUILDING. NOTE SMALL VENTILATING DOORS 
ON THE GROUND LEVEL 
nals; New About 97 per cent of the ore is re- 


moved from the boat withowk hand 
labor. 

Only two operators are required 
for each machine. One man stationed 
in the bucket leg directly over the 
shells, raises and lowers the bitcket, 
sends the trolley back and forth, and 
the machine along the dock 
hatch to another. The sec- 
operator, stationed in a cab on 
the larry, controls its movement and 
the operation of the larry gates. He 
also weighs the ore. 


moves 
f-om one 


ond 


Some idea of the unloading capac- 
may be derived from a record 

was made in Ashtabula, O., 
by eight 15-ton machines of this type. 
Seven boats, with a total capacity of 
70,000 tons, were unloaded in 22 hours 
actual time. At other points, 
machines working in boats having 
capacities up to 13,000 tons have un- 


ities 
which 


four 


loaded these cargoes in about 3 hours 
and 25 minutes. Records of as high 
as 783 tons of ore an hour per ma- 
chine from tie up to cast off of boat 
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have been made. Results of 50 ma- 
chines in operation indicate ore can 
be handled at 2% to 4% cents a ton 
including all fixed charges. 

A car dumper will be installed at 
Port Covington, Baltimore, to handle 
100-ton railroad cars. The manufac- 
turers claim this will be the first 
electrically operated lifting dumper 
to be used for seaboard coal loading. 
The dumper will raise the car high 
enough before overturning, to cause 
the coal to run down an apron and 
chute into the ships’ hold. When 
the contents of conveyors are dumped 
directly into the ship breakage and 
waste due to rehandling will be partly 


eliminated. The entire cargo will 
be trimmed without the use of hand 
labor. 

The machine consists of a rectan- 


gular framework supporting a rotating 


cradle in which the loaded railroad 
car is held while discharging. An 
entirely automatic counterweight de- 


vice clamps the car to the cradle 
which is inverted by the revolving 
mechanism, carrying the car with it. 
The top of the cradle forms a chute 
for directing the material as it slides 
out. This installation will have a 
nominal capacity of 30 to 45 cars per 
hour of cargo and bunker coal, prin- 
cipally for export. One million tons 
wilf be handled annually with a prob- 
able increase to twice that capacity 
later. 


An extensive micrographic examina- 
tion of specimens of various alloy 
steels for certain special use recently 














A DRILL PRESS JIG WHICH INCREASES 
CAPACITY 
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ville, Pa. 


heads. 








Record Size Boiler Plate Being Drilled 


EIGHING 8820 pounds and measuring 183 inches outside diameter, 
what is thought to be the largest single piece boiler plate ever 


made, recently was rolled at the mills of the Lukens Steel Co., 
The illustration shows.one of these boiler heads being drilled 
for riveting. Circular plates ta-inches thick and measuring 199% inches 
in diameter before the flanges had been turned were used in making the 
When completed the boilers are to be installed in vessels now 
being built by the Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me. 


Coates- 








completed by the bureau of standards, 
Washington, shows that zirconium, 


titanium and aluminum may all be 
placed in the same class. They are 
not true alloying elements but act 


merely as scavengers and when they 
are not eliminated in the slag they 
are present in the steel as inclusions. 
In small amounts, they may help to 
produce soundness in the steel but 
otherwise they cannot do much good 
and may be detrimental. 


Increase Production with 


Drill Press Device 


The labor-saving appliance for drill 


presses shown in the accompanying 
illustration recently was placed on 
the market by the Automatic Drill 
Tool Co. Chicago. Attachment is 


made through two holes in the table 
of standard size presses. The jig can 
be used for various size parts up to 
1 inch diameter and is equipped with 
removable bushings to take drills up 


to and including size  s2-inch. In 
operation the drill is brought down 
to the work by a foot lever con- 


nected with an operating rod on the 
jig which clamps the part to be bored 
ard unclamps and ejects it when 
finished. All operations are auto- 





matic, except feeding, which is done 
by hand. The speed of the lock 
device, automatic trip and the drill 


depths are regulated by a timing ad- 
justment. Ordinarily the hoider takes 
only round, square or hexagonal parts 
but odd shapes may be made with a 
The table 
is adjusted vertically while the ejector 
locate 


special attachment. slide 


is regulated horizontally to 


the holes. 


In placing the part and bringing the 
drill to the 
is taken up. 
duction of 


work one second’s time 


Records show a 
1000 


¥%-inch 


pro- 


holes an hour on 


diameter with the 
the 


was increased from 328 to 940 pieces 


parts up to 


jig. In one instance production 


an hour. 


German industry shows an impor- 
tant development in the amalgamation 
of the Gelsenkirchen Mining Co. and 
German Mining & 
Co., definitely 


upon at 


the Luxemburg 
which 

the 
directors of 
The 
cided that owing to the present posi- 
every effort 
he made to avoid as far as 
the export of pig and coal 
to aim at the recovery of Germany 
by the export only of finished prod- 


Foundry 
decided 
board of 


was 
meeting of 
the 
companics 


the 


two coin- 


panies recently. de- 


tion of Germany, must 


prssible 


iron and 




















FIG 1—AUTOMATIC CONTROL BOX WHICH 
FASTENS TO THE WALL 


ucts. This new combination it is 
believed will be one of the most in- 
fluential in Germany. During the war 
both concerns were large manufactur- 
ers of war materials. 


Control System Operates 
Pumps in Emergency 


By the use of electrically-operated 
valves, the pumps which supply water 
for domestic and fire purposes at the 
United States nitrates plant No. 2, 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. may be con- 
nected in tandem for emergencies by 
closing a single switch. This causes 
the contro! units to change each valve 
so the domestic supply pumps are 
joined with the fire pumps. The 
motors of the control units may be 
connected to the electric pump con- 
trol system. When the pumps begin 
to operate the discharge valves open 
automatically. 

The equipment at the station in- 
cludes four 18-inch, high-speed centri- 
fugal pumps which in tandem increase 
the head to 300 feet, and six other 
pumps that range from 5 to 8 inches. 
The pumps, which are driven by aiter- 
nate-current motors, are of the single 
stage type and will deliver separately 
agamst a head of 150 feet. On the 
intake and discharge pipes of each 
of the larger pumps are fitted inside 
screw, mounted, iron body, 
gate valves with extension stems 
projecting up through the floorstands 
in the pump room, as shown in Fig. 
2. The valves vary from 12 to 24 
inches diameter and are governed 
by individual control stations as 
shown in Fig. 1. These controllers 
supply an independent means for all 
valve changes and include a switch, 
which can be operated in emergency 
cases by breaking the glass. Meunted 
on the floorstands are 110-volt, direct- 


bronze 
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current control units, which open and 
close the valves in conjunction with 
the starting and stopping of the 
pumps. As illustrated in Fig. 3 the 
control motor and mechanism is 
mounted on the top of the apparatus. 
Electric lights, also shown, indicate 
whether the valve is open or closed. 


Great Increase Shown in 
Electrical Business 


The General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., is now operating at the 
greatest capacity of its history and 
its financial report covering the first 
five months of 1920 sheds some light 
on activity in other lines. Electrical 
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Arizona in 1919 totaled 522,020,000 
pounds, in Nevada 51,067,000, in Mon- 
tana 180,246,000, in Utah 123,626,500, 
and in Idaho 3,141,000. Nevada’s lead 
production was 12,558,000 pounds in 


.1919, Moritana’s 42,000,000, Utah’s 
121,249,000, and Idaho’s 184,079,000. 


Zinc production in Nevada in 1919 
was 8,182,000 pounds, in Montana 176,- 


000,900, in Utah 4,467,000, and in 
Idaho 16,565,000. The combined 
output of lead and zine in 
Arizona last year amounted to 10,- 


052,000 pounds. Mining conditions in 
Arizona improved early in 1920, the 
survey states, but shipments of cop- 
per bullion from smelting plants 
showed that they included a large 
holdover from 1919 mining operations. 





FIG. 2—SECTION OF RESERVOIR PUMP HOUSE, MUSCLE SHOALS, ALA., SHOWING AUTOMATIC 
CONTROLLERS ATTACHED TO THE PUMPS. THE SYSTEM ALSO CAN BE OPERATED BY HAND 


roughly under three 
industrial and 
increase in the 
business 


equipment falls 
headings, domestic, 
public utilities. An 
sales, therefore, indicates 
increase in one or more of these divi- 
sions. Sales for the first five months 
of 1920 totaled $106,252,420 or at a 
rate of $255,000,000 for the full year. 
For the year 1919 total sales amounted 
to $230,000,000 which was the highest 
point in the company’s history. In 
1916 the company was doing a $134,- 
000,000 gross business which means 
that the present rate represents 
apptoximately a 100 per cent increase 
in four years. Profits available for 
dividends June 1 amounted to $15,- 
286,000. Indications point to the same 
profit distribution per share as for 
1919. 


Mining in West Revived 


western mining  condi- 
federal geological survey 
copper production in 


Reviewing 
tions, the 
states that 

















FIG. 3—FLOORSTAND CONTROL WITH MOTOR AND 
OPERATING MECHANISM 




















Late N ews of the Societies 


Notes on Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 








{fH accepted applications for 
W v0: approximating 400, a 
new record, the preliminary 


details of the sixth National Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries in Grand 
Central palace, New York, Sept. 20 
to 25, inclusive, make certain that 
the show will outclass the five pre- 
vious ones. The program aside from 
the exhibition proper, also is the 
largest that ever has been scheduled. 

Thursday afternoon, Sept. 23, the 
chemical engineering symposium will 
be held. The American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers will hold a meet- 
ing in the palace, in the afternoon 
also, and papers of interest will be 
read. In the evening the engineers 
will dine at the Technology club. 

Other symposiums on fuel economy, 
materials handling, and _ industrial 
management will be held during the 
week. The fuel and the material han- 
dling divisions have developed such 
progress that it is necessary to give 
each a separate section at the com- 
ing exposition. Important topics will 
be discussed on the days these two 
d visions meet. 

A feature of this year’s exposition 


will be moving pictures. These will 
prove how American chemistry has 
advanced and the subjects will be 


placed before the public in a manner 
that will enable the novice to under- 
stand the difficulties that have been 
overcome during the past five years. 


Rive? .O 
Will Hold Exhibition 
The first postwar tool and engi- 
neering exhibition will be held at the 
Olympia pavilion, London, in Sep- 
tember. A_ special feature will be 
made of displays which are to in- 


clude machine shop equipment, appa- 
ratus for forge shops, and foundry 
machinery. The aggregate value of 
the exhibits is expected to approxi- 
mate $4,000,000. 


* « * 
Steel Treating Program Announced 


Problems pertaining to the various 
applications of heat treating will be 
discussed at the convention of the 
American Steel Treaters’ and Steel 
Treating Research societies, Philadel- 
phia, Sept. 14-18. Over 70 papers are 
listed for presentation. The official 


tentative program published is as fol- 
lows: 
Tuesday, Sept. 14 

Exhibition open 9 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. 

Program will be run strictly on scheduled time. 
Please be p.ompt. All sessions of the convention 
will be held in the assembly hall at the Commercial 
museum, Thirty-fourth at Spruce street. 


Morning Session—-10 to 12 a. m. 


Add.ess of welcome—-Mayor Moore of Philadelphia. 

Addvess of welcome—Col. A. E. White, chairman 
of the amalgamation committee. 

Appointment of tellers of election. 


Papers. 

Noonday Luncheon 
from all the chapters will have 
luncheon at the Commercial 


The delegates 
business meeting and 
museum. 

Afternoon Session—2 to 430 p. m. 

Report of tellers of election. 

Address of president-elect. 

Paperc. 

Tuesday Evening—S to 10 p. m. 

Papers. 

Wednesday, Sept. 15 
Exhibition open from 9 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. 
Morning Sess.on—10 to 12 a. m. 
Noonday Luncheon 


The delegates and national offices will have busi- 
luncheon at the Comme-cial 


ness meeting and 
museum. 
Afternoon Session—2 to 4:30 p. m. 
Evening Session—8 to 10:30 p. m. 
Thursday, Sept. 16 
“New York day” 
Exhibition open fom 9 a. m. to 5 p. m 
Morning session—10 to 12 a. m. ° 
Noonday luncheon. 


The delegates and national officers will have noon- 
fay luncheon at the Commercial museum. 
Afternoon session-—2 to 4:30 p. m. 


Thursday Evening, Sept. 16 
630 p. m. sharp. 
Informal banquet and entertainment, Geand Ball 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford hotel. Tickets $5. 


Visitors and guests are invited and will be welcome. 
Tickets on sale at secretary’s office just inside the 
main entrance to exhibition hall Secue your 
tickets early—seating capacity limited to 800. The 
banqueters will be addressed by speakers of national 
prominence. 
Friday, Sept. 17 
Exhibition open from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
The various piants in Philadelph'a will be visited. 
Friday Evening, Sept. 17, & p. m. 


Informal dance and recept'on by the Philadelphia 
chapter in the Clover room at the Beilevue-Stratford 


hotel. 
Saturday, Sept. 13 
“Philadelphia day”’ 
Exhibition open from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


It is expected that displays of heat 
treating equipment will occupy 80,000 
square feet of floor space. More than 


125 exhibitors already have engaged 
space. An _ extensive entertainment 
program is being arranged for the 


members and guests of the organiza 
tions. 

+ * * 
Safety Council Plans for Meeting 


Arrangements for the ninth annual 
congress of the National Safety coun- 
cil are almost completed. The or- 
ganization will make the auditorium, 
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Wilwaukee, Wis., its headquarters for 
the five-day gathering. Four thousand 
people including safety engineers, edu- 
cators and plant executives are ex- 
pected to attend. The program in- 
cludes 180 speakers. Safety, from the 
standpoint of its influence in the con- 
servation of labor and the consequent 
production increase will be the central 
theme of all 
For the 
concerns 


the addresses. 


representatives of those 
who are just commencing 
their industrial safety program schools 
will be conducted. A debate has been 


arranged on the question of the bonus 


system in safety work. The partici- 
pants are to be J. Claude Smith, In- 
land Steel Co., and Phillip Stremel, 


National Enameling & Stamping Co. 


Eight state industrial commissions 


now are co-operating with the national 
council on a 


campaign to introduce 


safety instruction into the public 
schools 


* » * 


Machine Tool Builders To Convene 


A fall the National 
Machine Tool Builders association will 


convention of 


be held at the Hotel Astor. New 
York, December 2 and 3. This is the 
nineteenth annual convention of the 


organization. 





Convention Calendar 








Aug. 20-Sept. 3—American institute of Mining and 
Metaliurgical Engineers. Lake Superior meeting 
Starting from Buffalo, Aug. 20, on the steamer 


Tione.ta, visiting iron and copper country of Lake 
Superior district, returning to Buffalo, Sept. 3. on 
the steamer Juniata. Bradley Stoughton, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is secertary. 

Aug. 26-28—Institute of British Foundrymen, An- 
nual convention at Glasgow, Scotland. 

Sept. 14-18—American Steel Treaters’ society and 
Steel Treating Research society. Annual convention 
and exhibition, Commercial museum, Philadelphia. 
W. H. Eiseman, 208 N. Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
is secretary of the American Steel Treaters’ society, 
and L. 8. Carrick, P. 0. Box 834, Detroit, is 
secretary of the Steel Treating Research society. 

Sept. 21-22—(British) tron and Steel Institute. 
Autumn meeting at Cardiff, Wales. 

Oct. 4-8—American Foundrymen’s association. An- 
nual convention and exhibition, Ohio state exhibi- 
tion grounds, Columbus, 0. C. E. Hoyt, Marquette 
building, 140 South Dearborn street, Chicago, is 
Secretary. 

Oct. 4-8—Institute of metals division of the A. |. 
M. E. Annual meeting with American Foundrymen’s 
association at Columbus, 0. 


Oct. 11-13—National Association ef Purchasing 
Agents. Annual convention at Chicago. 

Oct. 19-22—National Hardware Association of the 
United States. Annual covention, Marlborough- 
Blenheim hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. TT. James 
Fernley, 505 Arch street, Philadelphia, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 











Japan Still Leads as Steel Buyer 


Takes 409,112 Tons of American Products in First Half Although Facing Serious 
Financial Troubles—Canada Also Is Heavy Buyer, Ranking in Pig 
Iron and Shapes—Britain Outstrips All in Semifinished 












































N THE first six months of the that for the first half of 1919, the 700 per cent of the shipments to 
] year Japan maintained her place 21,392 tons consigned this year being July 1 last year. 
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To Operate Soon 


New Canadian Plant Nearly Ready To 
Make Tin Plate 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 16—The Bald- 
win Canadian Corp., Toronto, will 
begin production of tin plate in three 
weeks, according to S. R. Cound, gen- 
eral manager of the electric steel plant 
of the company. As soon as the staff 
is organized employment will be found 
for approximately 800 workmen, includ- 
ing a number of skilled men who will 
be brought from Wales. When the 
plant will be in full operation, which 
will probably be in a year or two, it is 
expected 6000 men will be employed. 
Mr. Cound constructed and operated 
the first tin plate plant in Russia, situ- 
ated in Moscow, where he resided for 
14 years, and was one of the pioneers in 
perfecting new methods of tin plate 
production. 

The Gwiney Foundry Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, has purchased the plant and 
equipment of the Canada Stove & 
Foundry Co., Ltd., at St. Laurent, near 
Montreal. The purchase will enable 
the Gurney company to turn out stoves 
with the white enamel sanitary finish, as 
the St. Laurent works include a mod- 
ern enamel plant. 

The Knight Metal Products Co., To- 
ronto, which was engaged in the manu- 
facture of munitions during the war 
and has since been producing auto- 
mobile parts, has assigned to E. R. C. 
Clarkson & Co. 

Work at the Dominion Shipbuilding 
Co., which is in the hands of Osler 
Wade, the assignee, will be continued 
on two vessels which were under con- 
struction when the company went into 
liquidation. One of the ships which 
was being built for the Dominion gov- 
ernment will be finished under govern- 
ment supervision. 

The tariff commission, consisting of 
three members of the Canadian gov- 
ernment, Sir Henry Drayton, finance 
minister, chairman Hon. J. A. Calder, 
president of the privy council, and 
Senator Robertson, minister of labor, 
will open its sittings at Winnipeg on 
Sept. 15. It will proceed from there 
direct to British Columbia and will hold 
sittings in the prairie provinces on its 
journey eastward. The itinerary for the 
eastern provinces has not yet been an- 
nounced. 


Adds More Furnaces 


The Union Electric Steei Co. has 
been making extensive improvements 
at its plant in Carnegie, Pa., installing 
two additional heroult electric fur- 
naces, a 1000-ton press, several ham- 
mers and heat-treatment furnaces. 
The company now is in a position to 
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make quick deliveries of tool steels, 
bar stock and forgings, trimmer die 
steel, chrome nickel, water hardening 
and oil hardening, piston rods, die 
blocks, forging ingots, billets and 
bars. When completed, the plant will 
have an output of over 15,000 tons 
of high grade alloy and tool steel a 
year. 


Want Rate Annulled 


Attorneys representing blast furnace 
interests in Alabama, exclusive of steel 
operators, have petitioned the Alabama 
public service commission not to allow 
25 per cent increase in the rate on 
furnace materials, recently awarded by 
the interstate commerce 
The furnace interests already have be- 
fore the commission a petition which 
alleges that they are paying on mate 
rials 25 per cent higher than that au- 
thorized by William G. McAdoo, in an 
order he issued at the time he was di- 
rector general of the railroads. It is 
claimed the overcharge was put into 
effect through a misunderstanding of 


commission. 


the railroads and the public service 
commission is asked to remedy the 
matter. 


Will Deal in Tool Steel 


For the purpose of dealing in tool 


steel, bars, billets and forging, the 
Rupp Moore Co. Inc., has been 
organized with a capital of $100,000. 


The head of the company is Thomas 
J. Moore, who, on July 1, resigned as 


salesman and Philadelphia manager 
of the Halcomb Steel Co. Syracuse, 
N. Y., in which capacity he had 


served for 10 years. Robert M. Rupp 
is secretary and treasurer of the new 
have its offices 


New York. 


will 
street, 


company, which 
at 1418 Walnut 


To Build Sintering Plant 


Construction of a sintering plant for 
the Cambria Steel Co. at Johnstown, 
Pa., will be commenced at once and 
it is expected to be operating by the 
first of the year. The American Ore 
Reclamation Co., 71 Broadway, New 
York, has issued the license for the 
plant umder the Dwight & Lloyd 
patents. The works will be installed 
by Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleve- 
land, and will consist of two double 
length Dwight & Lloyd machines with 
a daily capacity when treating flue dust 
of about 700 tons. 


Chain Plant ‘Chie 


The plant of the Spaulding Chain 
Corp., Bloomfield, N. J., has been 
closed indefinitely. Although the com- 
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pany had been laying off men for 
several weeks, more than 1000 em- 
ployes were afiected. No explanation 
for this action was available, either 
at the offices of the Spaulding cor- 
poration or the General Motors Corp., 
New York City, of which the Bloom- 
field concern is a subsidiary. 


Leather Manufacturers 


Form Export Agency 


Formed for the purpose of handling 
the export business, 11 leather products 
manufacturers, the Belting & Leather 
Products Association, Inc., has estab- 
lished headquarters at 428 Broadway, 
New York. It will not sell any prod- 
under its name, but 
simply act as selling agent for the Gra- 
ton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., the Graton & Knight, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, the Canadian Graton & 
Knight, Ltd., Montreal, the Edward R. 
Ladew Co., Inc., Glen Cove, L. L., the 
York Leather New 
York, the Bradford Belting Co., Cincin 
nati, the Shultz Belting Co., St. 
the Dickey Belting Co., Lewiston, Me., 
the Worcester Counter Co., Worcester, 
the Bickford & Belting Co., 
Buffalo, and the William Coupe Corp., 
South Attleboro, Mass 

This organization, which was incor- 
porated much under the lines of the re- 
cent Webb act, has the following offi- 
cers: L. L. Harr, president; F. H. Wil- 
lard, vice president; E. A. Nelson, vice 


ucts own will 


New felting Co., 


Louis, 


Francis 


president and general manager; C. A. 
Bartlett, treasurer; P. D. Betterley, as- 
sistant treasurer, and G. W. Urquhart, 
secretary 


Form New Firm 


Ralph H. Binns Jr., and W. Barnet 
Wolfe organized a company 
under name of Binns, Wolfe & 
carrying on merchant busi- 
alloys, ores, chemicals, pipe, 
casing and a general line of finished 
and semifinished steel products, with 
offices and warehouse at 607 South 
avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pa. Mr. Binns 
formerly was secretary of the Hussey- 
Binns Shovel Co., Pittsburgh, and 
general manager of the Hussey-Binns 
Steel Co., Charleroi, Pa. Mr. Wolfe 
has been with Heath-Dean & Co., 
whose Pittsburgh office has been dis- 
continued. Mr. Wolfe was associated 
with this company for 18 months and 
previous to that period was with the 
Hussey-Binns Stee] Co. 


have 
the 
Co., for 


ness in 


Between 1905 and 1919 approxi- 
mately 174 nonreversing rolling mill mo- 
tors of over 1000 horsepower capacity 
each were installed_in this country. 








: Labor Surplus Is Growing Larger 


Job Shortage Expected by Government Officials May Eclipse Rail and Fuel 





Problems Shortly—Farm and Industrial Requirements Have Absorbed 
Almost To Limit While Layoffs Swell Ranks of Unemployed 


ASHINGTON, Aug. 17.— 
Though claiming unemploy- 
ment throughout the country 


has not yet assumed serious propor- 
tions, officials of the department of 
labor concede the number of jobless 
is increasing slowly and possibly by 
the middle of September may crowd 
the railroad and fuel situations out 
of the limelight. Thus far a large part 
of those thrown out of work in one 
industry have met the shortage in an- 
other industry, but it is feared here 
that this absorption soon will cease. 
The shortage of farm help in many 
states is fast being overcome by this 
method, and this avenue shortly will 
be closed. 


Difficult Estimate 


To 


Department officials assert that an 
estimate of the number of unem- 
ployed today is most difficult be- 
cause the constant number of jobless 
has been increased by the war. The 
lowest estimate of the number of per- 
sons in the United States out of work 
at present is 1,500,000. Some place it 
between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000. Be 
fore the war, according to department 
officials, about 1,000,000 persons could 
be found idle on any stated day, due 


Peak Near in 


ASHINGTON, Aug. 17.— 
W “The automobile -industry 
gives indications of ap- 


proaching the peak of production for 
the present,” says A. W. Douglas, 
chairman of the committee on statis 
tics and standards of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, in a 
review of business conditions. “This 
may release material for other steel 
and glass industries which greatly 
need those commodities. Any com- 
plete point of ‘saturation’ in automo- 
biles does not seem imminent—rather, 
in a moderate way, a readjustment 
which has long been looked for. Not 
only will there be a demand for re- 
placement but also for new purchas- 
ers, for we are fast realizing that auto- 
mobiles are a necessary and inalienable 
factor in modern civilization. Any 
talk about their being luxuries ard 


unessentials is rather unknowing and 


foolish.” 
Conditions in metal lines, according 





to shifting from one job to another, 
chronic laziness and to seasonal occu- 
pations. Industry took thousands 
from the farms who have not yet re- 
turned, it is pointed out. The nearest 
accurate estimate of the number 
actually out of work today through 
lack of opportunity is “around several 
hundred thousand.” At this stage 
it is claimed to be next to impos- 
sible accurately to gage the situation, 
and department officials are loath to 
make any estimates. 


Detroit has been reporting a steady 
outflow from the automobile indus- 
tries, but up to the past few days the 
shortage in other lines in Detroit has 
absorbed most of those let go. It is 
stated that the Akron, O., rubber works 
have laid off 20,000 men. The 12,000 
men discharged by the Pennsylvania 
railroad in the East are claimed by 
the department of labor to have been 
placed. It also is declared that the 
12,000 woolen workers in New England 
have found other temporary positions. 
A fair sized shortage of farm labor 
in the border states is being attacked 
by throwing into these states jobless 
men from the cities. Though it pro- 
fesses to have no data, the department 
believes a check of iron and _ steel 


plant payrolls will show a loss over 


six months ago. The present trend is to- 
ward unemployment, but the depart- 


ment officials claim no alarm is yet 
felt, and “anyway, this happens every 
four years.” 


Fewer Strikes Reported 


Another indication of increasing un- 
employment is seen in the falling off 
of strikes. Fewer men now are strik- 
ing or are locked out than in months, 
counting the Illinois and Indiana coal 
strikes settled. Outside of the cigar 
workers at Tampa, Fla., who are strik- 


ing, no other large difficulty is re- 
ported. Those strikes now current 
are, however, much more difficult to 


settle than the strikes of a year ago, 
conciliation division officials point out 

Occasional surveys are being made 
by the department of labor, it has be- 
come known, to ascertain the trend. 
The latest made covered the first two 
weeks of July, and while unemploy- 
ment did not loom at all serious at 
that time the drift had apparently set 
in. In some quarters officials recall 
that unemployment conditions were 
bad in 1913 and 1914, when relieved by 
the war. 


Auto Industry To Aid Others 


to Mr. Douglas, are much like those 
in textiles and leather, which he states 
are characterized by “indecision and 
hesitancy.” The waiting attitude ex- 
tends to both manufacturer and cog- 
sumer. 

“Lack of transportation,” he 
clares, “is the principal hindrance to 
better and larger distribution. This 
operates to maintain and even advance 
prices because of the comparative 
scarcity thus caused. Railroad rate 
advances point the way to an ultimate 
solution, but, at the best, it seems a 
long story. Unless experience be mis- 
leading, the new purchasing power of 
the railroads will be a strong factor 
in maintaining both prices and the 
volume of business. 

“Building operations § are 
hampered by almost everything that 
can happen to them: Scarcity and 
high prices of labor and material, and 
difficulty of financing loans on con- 
struction projects. Few things, in the 


de- 


mucna 
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present situation, could do more than 
general building and construction to 
give stability to conditions, employ- 
ment to labor, and cause a widespread 
demand for commodities in every 
branch of business. The need of new 
housing and new construction are too 
obvious to need comment. But it is 
equally obvious that only the most 
imperatively necessary construction 
can and will proceed under present 
costs, present difficulties and present 
uncertainties.” 

Somewhat lower prices of foodstuffs 
@s the result of bumper crops in. all 
sections are predicted by Mr. Douglas. 
He says: 

“There is no longer any question as 
to an abounding harvest in all manner 
of agricultural products. There will 
be a plentiful supply of grain, tubers, 
forage, fruits and vegetables for man 
and beast. The winter wheat crop 
will be about 535,000,000 bushels and 
the spring wheat not ‘less than 275,- 
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000,000 bushels despite severe local 
damage in some states in the North- 
west. With a few more timely rains 
there will be 3,000,000,000 bushels of 
corn, of which the southern states 
will furnish about one-third. Those 
prophets of famine and bread lines 
can have the satisfaction that no one 
now remembers who they were or 
what they said.” 


Plan Huge Power Plant on 
Susquehanna River 


Washington, Aug. 17.—Under the 
plan to develop a general electric 
power system along the Atlantic sea- 
board from Boston to Washington and 
to conserve coal by the substitution 
of water power for generating cur- 
rent, the largest single power plant 
would be built at Conowingo, Pa., on 
the Susquehanna river. This plant 
would have an initial capacity of 125,- 
000 kilowatts. In the Boston-Wash- 
ington district at present the esti- 
mated machine capacity is 17,000,000 
horsepower, 10,000,000 for industrial 
purposes and 7,000,000 for railroads. 
This capacity can be replaced by 5,- 
500,000 horsepower, it is estimated, 
with an annual saving of not less 
than 30,000,000 tons of coal, which, to- 
gether with a saving in maintenance 
of plants and in electrification of rail- 
roads, may total $300,000,000, backers 
of the project believe. Electrification 
of the railroads in the East would in- 
crease the efficiency of the carriers 50 
per cent, is the estimate. The main 
transmission line from power generat- 
ing plants at the mouths of the coal 
mines and from the water-generating 
plants would be from Washington to 
Baltimore to Philadelphia to Trenton 
to Newark to New York to New 
Haven to Providence to Boston to 
Lowell to Lawrence. Co-ordination of 
all existing power plants in the zone, 
including the adoption of a standard 
frequency of 50 or 60 cycles for gen- 
erators, is part of the plan. The sur- 
vey now being made is being directed 
by William S. Murray, 709 Sixth ave- 
nue, New York, who formerly was in 
charge of electrification of the New 
Haven railroad. Congress last session 
set aside $125,000 for the survey, 
which is being made under the direc- 
tion of the geological survey. 


Copper Production Falls 


Washington, Aug. 17.—Smelter pro- 
duction of primary copper in the 
United States in 1919 tdtaled 1,310,541,- 
529 pounds, valued at $243,761,000, 
compared with 1,908,533,595 pounds, 
valued at $471,408,000, in 1918, accord- 
ing to the geological survey. Primary 
and secondary copper produced by 
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regular refining plants and imported 
in 1919 amounted ,to  1,863,580,381 
pounds as against 2,476,077,401_ in 
1918. Stocks of electrolytic, lake, cast- 
ing and pig copper on hand Jan. 1, 
1920, totaled 631,000,000 pounds, while 
on Jan. 1, 1919, these stocks were only 
180,000,000 pounds. The apparent 
consumption of copper in the United 
States in 1919 was 877,000,000 pounds, 
and in 1918, 1,662,000,000. Copper ex- 
ports from the United States in 1919 
were 516,627,775 pounds, and in 1918, 
747,689,580. Brass exported from the 
United States in 1919 totaled 10,208,346 
pounds, valued at $13,912,878, against 
37,648,420 pounds, valued at $29,805,- 
398, in 1918. In the first quarter of 
1920 copper production in the United 
States amounted to 359,663,060 pounds, 
compared with 349,423,483 in the first 
quarter of 1919 and 510,969,100 in the 
first quarter of 1918. 


Railroad's Charges Held 
Unreasonable 


17.—In 


the com- 
the interstate 


Washington, Aug. 
plaint lodged before 
commerce commission by the Lake- 
wood Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
against the New York Central rail- 
road, the commission has held that 
the rate of 22.4 cents per 100 pounds. 
on new iron and steel rails and new 
iron and steel crossties, riveted to 
gether in sections, from Cleveland 
to New York for export to France, 
was unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded 14 cents per 100 pounds the 
rate contemporaneously applicable on 
fishplates, switches and like materials. 
The present rate of 32 cents was 
found reasonable. The defendant is 
permitted by the commission to waive 
collection of charges in excess of 14 
cents. The action was based wpon 
shipment of 798 carloads of this rail- 
road material in 1916 and 1917. A 
suit by the New York Central against 
the Lakewood Engineering Co., to 
recover $49,604.61 now is pend’ng in 
the United States Supreme Court. 


Exports Less Sheets 


Washington, Aug. 17.—A_ prewar 
comparison of shipments in the first 
half of 1920 with those of the first 
half of 1913, according to department 
of commerce, finds British exports of 
tin plate fell off about 21 per cent, 
black sheets 47 per cent, and galvan- 
ized sheets 22 per cent. These per- 
centages of loss hold good also for 


Tune, 1920, compared with June, 
1913. The tonnage of tin plate 
exported by Britain in the first 
half of 1920 was 180,886 gross 


tons, compared with 255,019 in 1913; 
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21,020, as against 

of galvanized 
378,628 in 1913. 
exports, however, 
that of tin 


of black sheets 
34,251 in 1913; and 
sheets 223,639, with 
The value of the 
has risen considerably, 
plate exported in the first half of 
1920 being £8,665,369, against £3,- 
776,814 in the first half of 1913; of 
black sheets £746,230, compared with 
£365,600; and of sheets, 
£9,578,744, against 


galvanized 


£5,171,579. 


Improvement Indicated in 


Copper Trade for 1920 


Washington, Aug. 17.—In concluding 
a review of the copper industry 
1919 the federal geological survey says: 


for 


“It is hard to foresee what improve- 
nents can be expected’ in 1920 but the 
quantity of copper sold in the early 
part of 1920 indicates that the year will 
be better than 1919. Any improvement, 
however, will be temporary and no 
stability or security can be found until 
existing troubles are settled and trade 
becomes more stable. The prosperity 
ot the copper industry is peculiarly de- 
pendent upon the establishment of stabil- 
ity in other industries, and before the 
copper industry can receive any great 
stimulus the condition of labor and of 
trade generally, not only in America but 
in Europe, must be greatly improved. 
When that time comes the industry will 
undoubtedly be as prosperous as ever.” 


The smelter output of copper in 1919 
was 1,310,972,000 pounds, a decrease of 
597,561,000 pounds from 1918, according 
to the survey’s preliminary report. Pro- 
duction of refined primary and second- 
ary copper from domestic and foreign 
ore and metal in 1919 was 1,863,580,000 
pounds, a of 612,497,000 pounds 
from 1918. In 1919 imports of copper 
in all forms totaled 429,388,000 pounds, 
and 516,628,000 pounds. The 
loss in exports in 1919 compared with 
1918 was 231,062,000 pounds. Stocks 
of refined copper on Jan. 1, 1920, 
amounted to 631,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 180,000,000 pounds on Jan. 
1, 1919. Labor troubles, according to 
the report, in other industries decreased 
the demand for copper, increased the 
cost of supplies used by the copper in- 
dustry and materially increased the cost 
of production. 


loss 


exports, 


Egypt Seeking Rails 


Washington, 
authoritics are 
Liverpool and 


Aug. 17.— Egyptian 
following the lead of 
Dundee, Scotland, offi- 
cials and are asking American makers 
submit bids. he 
that American bid- 
given equal opportuni- 
ties with English ones. Tenders must 
be submitted March 1, 
1920, and should show quant'ty, 
weight per yard, rate per ton of 1000 
kilos, period required for delivery and 
delivery. 


rails to 
made 
will be 


et steel 
promise is 
ders 


not later than 


place of 








Ore Shipments: To Be Cartaihed 


Certain Ind ependents To Move Only Sufficient Tonn age for Furnace Requirements to May 
1, Instead of June 1—Lack of Cars at Lower Lake Ports Slowing Up Loading at 


Northern Ports—Coal Arriving More Freely and Operations Are Approaching Normal 


ULUTH, Aug. 16—Whether 
D iron ore shipments from the 
Lake Superior district will 
reach 50,000,000 tons for the season 


of 1920 depends on trade and transpor- 
tation developments between now and 
the close of navigation. It is believed 
that the pace set in July when ship- 
ments amounted to 7,853,000 tons, can 
be maintained during the four remain- 


ing months of the shipping season. 
That would bring the total for the 
year up to about 51,000,000 tons. 


Doubts are expressed by some oper- 
ators, however, regarding the outlook 
for speeding the movement 
during the closing weeks of the season. 

An official of one of the independent 
that its 
down 


up ore 


companies asserted recently 


management plans to move 
sufficient ore to the Lake Erie docks 
requirements only 


as cus- 


furnace 
and not to June 1, 


to cover 
to May l, 
tomary. Hints regarding the pursuance 
policy have come from 


of a similar 


other quarters. 


Some mining men are drawing in- 
from the market 
quotations in Great Northern ore cer- 
tificates during the last few weeks. 
Surprise was caused by the persistent 
their price to $30 
the New York stock exchange a 
few days ago, despite the fact that 
shipments from the Hill mines to the 
Great Northern ore docks at Allouez 
bay have been on a substantial scale 
this season, and also the assumption 
that with all the developed properties 
controlled by the Great Northern trus- 
tees under lease, earnings must be on 
a substantial basis and be sufficient to 
leave a margin of profit over the an- 
nual $4 distribution o nthe certificates. 

With all the companies comfortably 
fixed as regards coal supplies, for the 
present at least, operations at the 
mines On the Minnesota ranges now 
are on about a normal basis, and apart 
from a shortage of common labor re- 
ported in some districts, no complaints 
wire. heard. Many laborers are being 
attracted to the harvest fields as 
usual at this time of the year 

A Duluth official of one of the in- 
dependent companies operating on the 
Mesabi range asserted that his mines 
superintendent had noted greater labor 
efficiency during July than at any 
He 


ferences course of 


marking down of 


on 


is 


period in more than four years. 





Special Correspondence 


mentioned that the night shift had 
been abolished at one of its mines, 
and that miners had made big wages 
working On one shift. The output 
for the month was only 5500 tons less 
than average with two shifts working. 


Maintain Shipping Schedules 


Officials of the Oliver Iron Mining 
Co, assert that its shipping schedules 
are being maintained, and that strip- 
ping work which was discontinued 
for a time owing to the coal shortage 
been resumed to a great extent. 
Shipments of Illinois coal are still 
being received under contracts, and 
the time the boats of the 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co. are carrying 
a good tonnage of coal up the lakes. 
Approximately 12,500 men are being 
employed by the Oliver company 
the Lake Superior district. 

The independents operating on the 
Minnesota ranges have been hampered 
by irregularity in boat loadings as a 
result of recurring congestion through 
shortage of cars to keep the Lake Erie 
docks clear. In that connection 
an official of the Tod-Stambaugh Co. 
mentioned that shipments from the five 
mines being operated by that interest 
are about 65 per cent of normal. 
Statements of a similar nature were 
made by other operators. 

Shipments from the Cuyuna range 
have been below expectations so far 
this season. The John A. Savage & 
Co., Inland Steel Co., Rogers Brown 
Ore Co., Merritt Development Co. and 
American Manganese Mfg. Co. are 
the only companies operating at pres- 
ent. John A. Savage & Co, are ship- 
ping about 60 cars a day from the 
stockpile at the Croft mine. The Amer- 
ican Manganese Mfg. Co. will ship 
about 70,000 tons of ore from the 
Cuyuna-Duluth mine. No sales of low 
grade manganiferous ores have been 
reported recently. W. H. Locker, vice 
president of the American Manganese 
Mig. Co., in giving evidence on tax 
matters at St. Paul, expressed the 
opinion that producers of low-grade 
manganiferous ores will be compelled 
to offer it at the straight ore 
basis in order to make sales. 

Interest of mining experts over the 
country is being attracted to an in- 
creasing degree to the operations of 
the Mesabi Iron Co. at Babbitt on 


has 


at same 


in 


ore 


iron 
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the eastern Mesabi range. The con- 
tractors, the Minneapolis Steel & Ma- 
chinery Co., are making progress in 
the building of the mill, .which will 
130 x 1350 feet. Discussion has been 
stirred up by the contention of the com- 
pany that it is a manufacturing cor- 
poration, and therefore not obliged 
to comply with the Minnesota laws 
governing foreign mining companies. 
The company claims that in beneficiat- 
ing low-grade iron ore it is a manu- 
facturing concern and is only carrying 
on mining incidentally. The state 
contends that the company is not con- 
ducting a manufacturing business, and 
comes under the mining schedule. The 
briefs in the case are being consid- 
ered by Judge H. A. Dancer in the 
district court. Should the 
be against the company it 
liable to a fine of $1000. 

Control of the Zenith mine on the 
Vermilion range has passed to Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., which has taken 
it over from the Zenith Iron Mining 
Co. The new controllers of the lease 
have organized the Vermilion Iron 
Mining Co., to operate the property. 
The Zenith mine is scheduled to ship 
200,000 tons of ore this season. 

A substantial tonnage of ore is be- 
ing shipped from the Great Northern 
docks at Superior to the Algoma 
Steel Co.’s furnaces at Sault Ste. Marie. 
The steamer W. Grant Morpen, of the 
Canadian Steamship lines recently set 
a new high record in taking a load of 
14.240 gross tons of ore from those 
docks, the shipment being made by 
Butler Bros., from the Mesabi range. 

Operators here are devoting some 
attention to the explorations for iron 
ore in Wisconsin. Robert B. and 
Roger Whiteside have entered that 
field and have installed a diamond 
drill at Weyerhaeuser, Rusk county. 

The Mesaba Cliffs Mining Co. is 
finding that it has a big contract on 
its hands in stripping the Boeing, Hib- 
bings newest combination shaft and 
open pit mine. The overburden is 
estimated to be 100 feet and several 
million yards of it must be removed. 
Thus far 400,000 cubic yards have 
been taken out, and it is figured that 
the open pit mine will not be ready 
to ship until 1922. It is proposed to 
make shipments from the underground 
section next year. 


decision 


would be 
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Urgent Demands 


For Refractories Can’t Be Met Be- 
cause of Car Shortage 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—With many 
steel works in great need of fire brick 
and making more urgent demand for 
deliveries on contracts, refractories in- 
terest report that the car situation has 
continued to grow worse and that ‘t 
is impossible to meet the needs of 


their customers. The lessened car 
supply, which has been at an ex- 
tremely low rate for a_ protracted 


period, has forced additional fire brick 
makers to close down their plants. 
They have piled as much tonnage as 
they could and maintain operations 
but when the car supply fell off fur- 














Refrac tories 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
(Per 1000 f.0.b. works) 
Pennsylvania, No. 1.........+++ $50.00to 60.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2........«.. 35.00 to 50.00 
Ge, Te Reddcvccenccsccene 45.00 te 50.00 
Ohio, No. 2.... PP rrT TTT 30.00 to 35.00 
Been, TER. Bicccccccocccces 45.00 to 50.00 
Illinois, No. 2......+.+.. ~«+++ 35,00 to 40.00 
“ik < tends ened 45.00 to 50.00 
Dees TO Recccccccvcccees 45.00 to 50.00 
Missouri, high grade.......... 55.00 to 60.00 
Been TR, Be dcccctcceseocs 50.00 to 60.00 
ee Ee arr 45.00 to 50.00 
SILICA BRICK 
a ee 55.00 to 60.00 
MERTD ccccdocccccecosesesces 55.00 to 60.00 
Birmingham eseenese ee 51.00 to 56.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
GS ew Gh & Biivccconatececs $90.00 to 100.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
OB 8 6% BS BBccccessccccces $85.00 to 95.00 
BAUXITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
55 per cent..... jkaweeusidod $40.00 to 45.00 
GS PER WR csc cesescccctiove 90.00 base 
ther it was necessary to shut down. 


Some valley stee] interests have been 
especially urgent in seeking deliveries. 
but shipments to them has been un- 
usually difficult and being impossible 
through the Pittsburgh gateways, 
some cars have been moved on per- 
mits by way of Erie, Pa. The ship- 
ping situation to the east has been 
less serious. 

Production and shipments of fire 
brick during July was at practically 
the same rate as in June, being on a 
low basis because of inability to get 
in coal and raw materials, and by 
reason of lack of cars to ship out. 
The output of silica brick during July 
was about 50 per cent of capacity, 
shipping being maintained on the same 
level. The output of fire clay brick 
was at the rate of approximately 75 
per cent of capacity and shipments of 
this grade also were kept at the same 
level. Indicative of the seriousness «f 
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the car situation at some plants is that 
of a prominent maker who has been 
assigned 10 per cent of a car per day, 
while its requirement is three cars 
per day. 

Price advances which became effec- 
tive on Aug. 1 are being maintained 
and business done on this basis. 


Ohio Steel Products Co. 
Sells Stock Interest 


Youngstown, O., Aug. 17.—Arrange- 
ments for financing the Ohio Steel 
Products Co., owning a plant at 
Mineral Ridge, O., so that initial oper- 
ations may start Sept. 1, is announced 
by Maj. John A. Logan, of Youngs- 
town, organizer and chief 
the company. The plan, as mapped 
out will give the Huron Steel Co., 
which is building a tube plant at 
Huron, O., an extensive interest in 
the Mineral Ridge property and may 


holder in 


mean the ultimate amalgamation of 
the two concerns. For the present, 
the corporate identities of the two 
properties will remain intact. 

Major Logan announces that he 
and his associates have arranged to 
invest an additional $100,000 in the 


property, giving them $300,000 of the 
$500,000 capital authorization, and that 
the Huron Steel Co., will take $200,- 
000 of the capital stock and also pro- 


vide the necessary working capital. 
This program has been approved by) 
the stockholders of both companies 


The arrangement provides for the 
reduction of the Ohio Steel 
Co. board of directors from 
five. Two of the five will 
ested in the Ohio Steel Products 
including Major Logan; two 
representatives of the Huron 
Co., and the fifth will be 
actively identified with operations. It 
is planned to elect F. W. Mettler, 
president of the Huron Steel Co., and 
formerly with the Illinois Steel Co., 
president of the Ohio Steel Products 
Co.; John A. Logan, vice president 
and general manager; and C. E. 


Products 
seven to 
be inter 
Co., 
will be 
Steel 
someone 


Doane, of Cleveland, identified with 
Huron Steel Co., secretary and treas- 
urer. 

When in operation the Ohio Steel 
Products Co. will have an annual 
capacity of at least 20,000 tons which 
may be increased to 25,000 tons or 
more, it is stated. Enameled and 
galvanized conduit pipe and _ high 


grade stec! tubing for the automobile 
trade made from strip steel, will be 
the chief products. The steel tubing 
output is expected to range from 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet annually. 


In 1907 chrome-vanadium steel was 
first made in commercial quantities by 


the open-hearth process. 


Easier Tone 


Shown in Coal Tar Products Though 
Prices Hold Steady 


New York, Aug. 17.—While prices 
continue firm, there is an easier 
in the coal tar products market. 
is attributable primarily to the im 
provement in production, and to the 
possibility of free shipments now that 
the traffic situation is somewhat bet- 
ter. Demand, particularly for benzol, 
solvent naphtha, and naphthalene re- 
mains strong, however, with sellers of 
the two first mentioned products still 
refusing business for delivery beyond 


tone 


This 


three months. In naphthalene, no 
future business as yet is being ac- 
cepted with supplies of spot material 
scarce. 


still 
Offerings on 


Prices on naphthalene 


from 17 to 20 


range 
cents 





Coke Oven By-Prod ucts 


Spot 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 











ap DEES  ceedecnécnscess . $0.35 to 40% 
MEE, Sees ddd beseusedccecese 35 to .40% 
Solvent maphtha § ...ccccsscces 30 to .35% 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Pen < Seesacuces nominal 
Naphthalene, flake nominal 
Naphthalene, balls nominal 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
tee af GEE. 5ccissctaebicdcced $4.75 
Contract 
Pure benzol ... $0.35 to 40% 
7 )6=s Sas eseae is 5 EN Se 35 to .40% 
Solvent maphtha .........6ss05. 30 to 35% 
Per Pound at Troducers’ Plants 
Dn sebsnseéeases ctes nominal 
Naphthalene, flane .......... nominal 
Naphthalene, balls .......... nominal 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia.......... $4.50 to $4.60 
pure benzol are being maintained at 
35 cents, in tanks, and 37% to 40% 


cents in drums; and 90 per cent benzol 


at 33 cents, f.o.b. works in_ tanks, 
and 35% to 38% cents in drums. 
Solvent naphtha is quoted at 30 cents, 
in tanks, and 32% to 35% cents in 


drums. Toluol, although in good sup- 
ply, is holding steady at 35 cents im 
tanks, and 47% to 40% cents in drums. 

Sulphate of ammonia is quoted to 
domestic consumers at $4.75, f.o.b. 
works, for spot delivery, and $4.50 to 
$4.60 for future. To foreign buyers, 
the market is quoted at $6.50, eastern 
light. 


seaboard, Demand is 


Machine shops and foundries of the 


Ironmasters’ association, Savannah, 
Ga., will henceforth operate as open 
shops, following a recent strike for 


increased pay by several hundred ma- 
chinists. The members offer 90 cents 
per hour, minimum, with an 8-hour 
day and 44-hour week, and double pay 
for overtime including legal holidays. 

















Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 











DARLEY, who recently 
was elected president of the 
Sligo Iron & Steel Co. 42 
Broadway, New York, assumes his new 
duties with a wide experience in the 
manufacture and marketing of iron and 
steel. Born in 1870, the son of the 
late E. C. Darley, a pioneer in this 
country in blast furnace and iron and 
steel mill construction, he early be- 
came interested in the affairs of the 
industry. Some of his early industrial 
training was along very practical lines, 
and at a relatively early age he had 
served his apprenticeship in foundry 
practice and boilermaking. Later he 
started to work for his father who was 
in charge of the construction of various 
furnaces and plants throughout 
the country. 
One of his early ‘experiences in this 
latter connection took place in the con- 
struction of what possibly was the first 


W. 


steel 


blast furnace along the Pacific coast. 
The stack was erected on Townsend 
bay in Washington for the Irondale 


Iron & Steel Co., an organization com- 
prised principally of San Francisco in- 
terests. Practically all of the material 
entering into the construction of the 
plant was shipped by way of the Horn, 
and was en route for almost a year 
before actual work could be begun. As 
white men were scarce in that part of 
the country in those days, the work 
was done principally by Chinese labor. 

The ore for this plant was shipped 
by water from Texada, B. C., an island 
about.3 miles wide and 35 miles long. 
To the prospectors in those days be- 
fore metallurgy had been highly devel- 
oped as a science, this island appeared 
to be virtually a solid block of high 
grade ore. Its iron content ran as high 
as 66 per cent, but it was lacking in oth- 
er essential qualities. Another early 
experience was at Oswego, Ore., near 
Portland, where Mr. Darley aided in 
the construction of “a furnace for the 
Oswego Iron & Steel Co. While its 
ore was located nearby, trouble again 
was encountered because of its low iron 
content. This ran around 20 to 30 
per cent and proved unsatisfactory in 
other ways. 

Later, Mr. Darley, as an associate of 
his father, was in charge of the con- 
struction of nine blast furnaces and 


steel plants throughout the South, one 
of which is believed to be the first steel 


plant below the Mason and Dixon line. 
This plant, which comprised two blast 
furnaces and four 50-tonbasic open 
hearths, was built near Middlesburg, Ky., 
about 1889, for an English syndicate 
known as the Watts Steel & Iron Co., 
Ltd. The plant later was taken over 
by the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. 
During his experience, Mr. Darley par- 
ticipated in the construction of 17 blast 
furnaces and steel plants. 

For several years he was a broker 
in iron and steel and allied lines, and 
was active in various other enterprises. 
He was one of the founders of the 
Sterling Boiler Co., Barberton, O. This 
company was sold in 1905 to the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co., 85 Liberty street, 
New York, who retained him as 
special representative. He also was an 
organizer of the Darley [Engineering 
Co., of New York, Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago, which designed and constructed in- 
dustrial ash handling equipment. The 
company later was sold to the Guaranty 
Construction Co. New York. In 1913 
he became associated with the Standard 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, producer of 
radium, vanadium, uranium and other 
alloys. Several years later, Mr. Darley 
went with the Sligo Iron & Steel Co., 
as vice president, in which position he 
served until his recent election to the 
presidency. 


S. P. Broome, assistant general man- 
ager of sales of the A. M. Byers Co., 
Pittsburgh, has resigned. His succes- 
sor has not been named. 


B. T. Bacon retired recently after 
serving Pickands, Brown & Co., Chi- 
cago, pig iron dealers, as sales agent 
for 36 years. 

Truman S. Foote has been placed 
in charge of the branch office, estab- 
lished at 904 Union Bank building, 
Pittsburgh, by the American Brass 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

J. F. Hunter, who has been acting 
general sales agent of the Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke Co., Roanoke, Va., 
has been appointed general sales 
agent, effective Aug. 1. 

John Farrell, who for about 15 years 
was affiliated with W. J. Rainey, Inc., 
Philadelphia, has resigned as chief clerk 
and purchasing agent at Uniontown, 
Pa. He is now head of the Farrell Fuel 
Corp., Bessemer building, Pittsburgh. 

Samuel M. Vauclain, president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phil- 
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adelphia, has been elected a _ non- 
resident member of the American 
chamber of commerce, in France. 


Edgar M. Lewis, formerly connected 
with the E. J. Woodson Co., Detroit, 
recently has become associated with 
the J. S. McCormick Co., Pittsburgh, 


maker of foundry supplies. 


A. H. Edwards and Lester Campbell 
recently became manufacturing super- 
intendent and mechanical superintend- 
ent, respectively, of the Foster Machine 
Co., Westfield, Mass. 


Harry W. Ault now is factory man- 
ager of the Quick Change Chuck Co., 
Cleveland. He formerly was with the 
Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of grinding machines. 


B. T. Altman, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Cleveland Knife & Forge 
Co., Cleveland, now is connected with 
the National Sales & Trading Co., 
Racine building, Cleveland, in charge 


of warehouse steel sales. 

W. C. Hamilton, formerly works 
manager of the American Steel Found- 
ries, Granite City, Ill, has _ been 
appointed works manager of the 
Duquesne Steel Foundry Co., Cora- 


opolis, Pa. 

John M. Glass, formerly with the Hill 
& Griffith Co., Cincinnati, has incorpo- 
rated a company known as the John M. 
Glass Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Associat- 
ed with him is L. A. Daly, also formerly 
connected with the Hill & Griffith Co. 


Wilford L. Stork resigned recently 
as foundry superintendent of the De- 
troit Valve & Fittings Co., Wyandotte, 
Mich. He now is works manager of 
McCord & Co., West Pullman, III, 
foundry operators. 

Fred E. Smith has resigned his 
connection with Philip E. Wright, 
Stephen Girard building, Philadelphia, 
to become associated with Carson & 
Co., Pennsylvania building, that city, 
dealers in pig iron, coal, coke and 
ferroalloys. 

Foster E. Fike, with headquarters at 
Chicago, recently was appointed west- 
ern sales manager of the Russell, Burd- 
sall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y. for 10 years he has been af- 
filiated with Cobb & Drew, Rock Falls, 
Ill, manufacturers of nuts and bolts, 
which plant was acquired by the Rus- 
sell company in 1907. 














en of the Machinery Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 
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WOODWARD WILLIAMS 

has resigned as vice presi- 

dent and general manager of 
the Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., 
and will become assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Gage & Supply 
Co., Pittsburgh, Sept. 1. Mr. Wil- 
liams is understood to have acquired 
a substantial stock interest in the 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., a large 
jobber of mill, mine and railroad sup- 
plies, as well as manufacturer of wash- 


ing machines, ironing machines and 
vacuum cleaners. Mr. Williams is 
widely known among manufacturers 


of iron and steel products throughout 
the country and also among users of 
iron, steel and tubular products be 
cause of his extended experience im 
these fields. 

Mr. Williams was born in Cleveland, 
Oct. 21, 1882, and after being gradu- 


ated from Harvard university in the 
class of 1905, he spent six years in 
the mills of the Carnegie Steel Co 
at Pittsburg and Duquesne, Pa., and 


His first selling ex- 
the Bourne-Fuller 


Youngstown, O. 
perience was with 
Co., Cleveland, and later he was ap- 
pointed manager of that company’s 
Pittsburgh office. In January, 1914, 
he became general manager of sales 
of the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, 
and subsequently was made its gen- 
eral manager. On Aug. 1, 1919, he 
became general manager of the Read- 
ing Iron Co. and afterward was 
elected vice president of the Reading 
company in charge of sales and opera- 
tions. 


Willard A. Erickson, 
was transferred from 
Mass., office of the Heald Machine 
Co., manufacturer of grinding ma- 
chines, to its New York office, again 
has been transferred to the Buffalo 
office as sales manager for the west- 
ern New York territory. A. R. Sleath, 


who recently 
the Worcester, 


southern representative for the com 
pany, has been made manager of the 

Philadelphia branch. 

Charles Leslie Moulton, who has 
had charge of the cost department of 
the Athol Mfg. Co., Athol, *Mass., 
the past year and a half has been 


new Marysville, 
office manager. 


transferred . to its 
Mich., branch as 


T. D. Slingman, who has been dis- 
trict manager of the Chicago Pneu- 


Detroit, for the 


recently to be- 


Tool Co., 
years, resigned 
come special respresentative of the Kel- 


matic past 


nine 


ler Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. 
James T. Lee recently was added 
to the sales engineering staff of the 


Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., 
Philadelphia. Mr. Lee was vice presi 
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dent in charge of sales of the Hanna 
Engineering Works, Chicago, for sev 
years 


eral past 


Donald S. Michelsen, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Worcester Pressed 
Steel Co., Mass., been 
appointed manager of the 
Globe Mach'ne & Stamping Co., 1200 
1250 West Seventy-sixth street, Cleve- 


Worcester, has 


general 


land. A. F. Schroeder, who has been 
general manager for almost 20 years 
will continue to hold the office of 


president. 

Detroit, has 
with the United 
Shift Co. Eau 


Edward Jf. Fisher, of 
become associated 
States Auto 
Claire, Wis., 
resigned recently as 


Gear 
as factory manager. He 
assistant super- 


intendent of the Essex division of 
the Hudson Motor Car Co. 
ly he designer 

engineer of the Moore 


Co., Springfield, Wis.; 


Previous- 


was and efficiency 


Drop Forge 


general fore- 


52% 


Motor 


general 


man of the Henderson Cycle 
assistant 


the 


Co., Detroit; super 
Electric 
held 


W esting- 


‘ntendent of Wagner 


Mfg. Co. St and also 


the 


Louis, 


executive positions with 


house works at East Springfield, 
Mass., and the Remington Arms Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn 

Frank M. Welsh, on Aug. 1 became 
New York district sales manager for 
the Iron Trade Products Co.. Pitts 
burgh. Mr. Welsh was formerly con 


nected with the Pittsburgh office of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co.. and 
subsequently was manager of the New 
York office of Hickman, Williams & 
Co. For the past year he was with 
Knapp & Baxter, Inc, New York 
City. 

C. N. Leo, formerly in charge of 


the W. M 
Cleveland, 
the 
Clair 


varehouse sales for Patti- 
now is 


Hess- 


avenue, 


son Supply Co., 
sales representative for 
Schenck Co., 221 St 
that city, dealer in 
C. R. Syme, 


machine tools, etc. 


who formerly repre 


sented the Pattison company in Day- 
ton, O., now is representing the Hess- 
Schenck Co., in southern Ohio and 


Indiana territory, with headquatrers in 
Dayton 


Harry A. Raseley, who has been 
sales manager for C. E. Johansson, 
Inc, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. for some 
time, now has becomes export sales 
manager for the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co, Indianapol’s. Lawrence G. Speal 
man, who has been Michigan repre- 
sentative for ( E. Johansson, Inc., 
has been promoted to be sales mana- 
wer, with headquarters at Pough- 
keeksie. J. K. Murray, a member of 
the sales organization, succeeds Mr. 
Spealman at Detroit 

H. C. Worrall, general sales man- 
ager, and Elmer M. Kling, assistant 
in charge of the factory sales depart- 
ment of the Gilbert & Barker Mfg 
Co., West Soringfield. Mass. have 


resigned to engage in business in 


Springfeld as an agency for manu- 


facturers. including special representa- 
tives of the Youngstown Boiler & 
rans Co, Youngstown, O. Before 
leaving Aug. 2, the company presented 


Mr. Worrall a 


suitably 


watch and chain, 


Mr. Kling a 
thoroughly 


gold 


inscribed, and 


complete traveling _ set, 


equipped and engraved. 











Bank Clearings Show Decline 


Monthly Compilations Reflect Slowing Down in General Trade, Decreasing 


Prices and General Readjustment—Price Advances Account for Much 


of Higher Clearings Since 1914—General Financial News 


BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


SFLECTION of reports of falling 
R prices, increasing business failures 

and slackening trade activities in 
many lines, is to be found in the slow- 
ing down of bank clearings in the coun- 
try which has been a significant devel- 
opment of recent weeks. For the first 
time since the beginning of the war 
boom early in the European conflict 
compilations of bank ‘clearings totals 
are beginning to show decreases both 
from the levels of preceding weeks and 
months and from those of last year. 

July bank clearings standing at $37,- 
485,488,920, as compiled by The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, show 
a decline of 2 per cent from the total 
for June and a decline of .001 per cent 
from the total of July, 1919. It is note- 
worthy, however, that clearings for the 
country outside of New York register 
a gain of 12.9 per cent over July of the 

This clearly reflects the 
that been proceeding 
in the stock market since spring. One 
year ago the flood gates of post-war 
expansion had been opened with the re- 
sult that the bull movement which was 
culminated in November was getting 
under full sway in July. 

Those who would dispute that there 
had any contraction in general 
trade point to the large volume of bank 
clearings that still are being main- 
tained. But the slight declines thus far 
registered assume greater proportions 
when it is remembered that prices have 
seen a sharp rise since 1919. It is also 
interesting to compare prewar bank 
clearings with those this year. Com- 
putations show that much of the vast 
increase disclosed is due largely to the 
tremendous advance in prices, but in 
part also to the expansion of industry 
and production that has taken place 
since the war started. 


year before. 


liquidation has 


been 


Higher Prices Swell Clearings 


In July, 1914, bank clearings totaled 
$14,493,000,000, while the aggregate of 
clearings in July this year was 164 per 
cent. greater. Dun’s index number 
shows prices to have increased some- 
thing less than 110 per cent since 1914; 
Bradstreet’s index number has __in- 
creased 115 per cent; while Babson’s 
index of 10 basic commodities shows a 
gain of 135 per cent. The average in- 
crease represented by these three num- 
bers is 120 per cent. Thus it will be 





seen that much of the 164 per cent of 
increased bank clearings merely reflects 
high commodity prices. There also has 
been considerable growth of productive 
capacity since 1914. Furthermore, in 
that year there was business depression. 
Both increased demand for basic com- 
modities and expanded productive ca- 
pacity are indicated by the fact that in 
July this year pig iron production was 
51 per cent more than for the same 
month in 1914. 

One of the mdst encouraging devel- 
opments of recent months was the an- 
nouncement of the government Aug. 1 
crop report, which showed that the 
condition of crops promised the third 
largest yield for all farm products ever 
produced. At the beginning of spring, 
when reports were rife of reduced acre- 
age of crops and a shortage of farm 
help, apprehension prevailed that next 
winter might witness something akin 
to a food famine in this country. From 
resent indications the nation not only 
will have an abundance for home con- 
sumption, but also a liberal surplus for 
export to other peoples. 

The most important crop is wheat. 
With a prospective yield of 795,000,000 
bushels, this year’s harvest is expected 
to be but 3 per cent below the 5-year 
average, which included the war years, 
when production was vastly stimulated. 
The crop prospect is of the utmost im- 
portance in considering the industrial 
outlook. One of the chief props to the 
high cost of living has been high food 
costs, since they comprise a major por- 
tion of the ordinary family budget. 


Report of Great Northern 
Ore Shows Earnings 


Assets amounting to $98,567,933.74 are 
shown by the thirteenth annual report 
of the trustees of the Great Northern 
iron ore properties for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1919. This includes those held 
by the trust proper as well as those of 


the proprietary companies. The trust 
proper holds securities having a total 
par value of $12,988,400 in 11 com- 


panies, and a fractional interest in two 


others. Its largest holding is in the 
Grant Iron Mining Co., representing 
120,000 shares with a par value of 
$12,000,000. 


The receipts of the trustees from all 
sources during the year 1919 amounted 
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to $5,844,249.22. Disbursements amount- 
ed to $6,093,616.73, which sum included 
$6,000,000 paid to the holders of “certifi- 
cates of beneficial interest.” The ex- 
cess of disbursements over receipts for 
the year amounted to $249,367.51, while 
the undistributed receipts on Dec. 31, 
1918, were $602,278.70, leaving undis- 
tributed receipts on Dec. 31, 1919, 
amounting to $352,911.19. 

Receipts from all sources from Dec. 
7, 1906, when the trust was created, up 
to Dec. 31, 1919, amounted to $28,002,- 
$33.63 and the total disbursements were 
$27,649,922.44, of which sum $26,625,000 
was distributed to the holders of cer- 
tificates of beneficial interest. Salaries, 
expenses and federal taxes amounted to 
but $1,024,922.44. 

Receipts from “old leases” which in- 
clude’ such properties as the Mahoning, 
Stevenson, Leetonia and Utica 
in 1919 amounted $316,741.08. The 
tonnage shipped from these mines was 
1,824,510, and the average royalty, 17.36 
cents per ton. A noticeable increase is 
shown in the royalty from 14.36 cents 
per ton-as it was in 1918. 


mines, 


to 


Charcoal Iron Earnings on 
the Mend 


The second quarter of 1920 proved 
profitable for the Charcoal Iron Co. of 
America, according to the company’s 
report, which shows net profits of 
$350,197 against $225,927 for the pre- 
ceding quarter. The results of opera- 
tions for the six months of the cur- 
rent year standing at $576,105 are 
striking when compared with the loss 
of $122,463 for the entire year of 1919 
after deductions fos depreciation. 

The balance sheet shows an increase 
in current liabilities to $3,378,060 over 
the $2,871,060 six months before. As 
compared with March 31 cash has in- 
creased $41,570 to $121,092. The com- 
pany’s net working capital as of June 
30 was $2,044,901 as compared with 
$1,876,503 as of Dec. 31. In his state- 
ment to stockholders President Frank 
W. Blair, of the company, says: 

“The condition of the company is 
sound in every respect and as soon as 
conservative business management will 
justify the board of directors in taking 
such action, it is hoped to renew pay- 
ment of dividends. Our business is 
going along as satisfactorily as could 
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be expected. Our products are either 
selling at attractive prices or are find- 
ing a ready market. We therefore 
hope for continued successful opera- 
tions during the rest of the year.” 

President Blair says that the timber- 
workers strike called last spring is 
practically ended, except at Yale mine 
where some of the men are still out. 
None of the demands were granted. 
The president warns stockholders 
against unscrupulous brokers who may, 
through misstatement, attempt to get 
them to part with their holdings. The 
books of the company are always open 
to stockholders for first hand investi- 
gation, he says. 


American Locomotive Has 
Growing Surplus 


Notwithstanding the fact that the 
American Locomotive Co. was unable to 
operate at better than an average of 
35 per cent of capacity during the six 
months ended June 30, the company 
reports a profit for the period of $2,- 
777,199, an increase of $200,028 over 
the result of the preceding half year. 
Gross earnings totaled $21,769,697, a 
gain of $1,139,595 and expenses of $18,- 
633,768 were $1,101,580 larger than in 
the six months ended Dec. 31, 1919. 

After providing for United States and 
Canadian income taxes and paying the 
preferred stock dividend, a balance re- 
mained of $1,902,199. This was equal 
to $7.61 per share of common stock 
against $6.81 in the last half of 1919. 

Condensed income account of Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co. and subsidiaries 
for the six months ended June 30, 1920, 
compared with six months ended Dec. 
31, 1919, shows as follows: 








6 mos. to & mos. to 

June 30,°20 Dee. 31, 19 

Gross earnings ........... $21,769,679 $20,630,084 
Exp., depreciation, ete.... 18,633,768 17,532,188 
7 EEE ie ees 49,265 59,326 
Ne eee 309,447 461,399 
0 See $ 2.777.199 $ 2,577,171 
Preferred dividend ........ 875,000 875,000 
Common dividend ........ 750,000 750,000 
el cantik oiveads $ 1,152,199 $ 952,171 
Andrew Fletcher, president, states in 


his report that of $44,073,632 unfilled 
orders as of June 30 last, $38,347,711 
were for domestic account. 

“Foreign business, which accounted for 
13.2 per cent of the whole, was de- 
rived mainly from Cuba, South Amer- 
ica and Far Eastern countries,” says 
Mr. Fletcher. “The strong position of 
the company is emphasized in the re- 
port by the statement that no loans 
were outstanding at the end of the 
half-year and investments included $11.,- 
500,000 United States treasury certifi- 
cates and $5,919,050 United States and 
Canadian war bonds. Working capital 
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amounted to $36,350,489 and inventories 
on June 30 were valued at $12,853,418 
compared with $7,364,147 at the close 
of 1919. 

There have been no very 
ders for new locomotives placed in 
the United States since Jan. 1, 1920, 
by the European countries undergoing 
reconstruction. 

During the six months ended June 
30, 1920, there was expended for addi- 
tions and betterments to the plants 
$1,402,097, which has been charged to 
the reserves created from surplus of 
previous years. 

The tonnage production of the plants 
of the company averaged for the six 
months period but 35 per cent of their 
rated capacity, ranging from 23 per cent 
of capacity in January to 58 per cent 
in June. The production was necessarily 
small during the first few months of 
the period due to the small amount of 
business on hand at the first of the 
year, and as business increased the pro- 
duction was very materially affected by 
the great difficulty in obtaining mate- 
rials of all kinds because of the most 
trying operating conditions of the rail- 
roads due to strike troubles and the 
poor condition and inadequate amount 
of their rolling stock. 


large or- 


Machinery Companies Are 
Joined By Merger 


Under the name of the Austin Ma- 
chinery Corp., the following companies 
have consolidated with a capitalization 
of $35,000,000: The F. C. Austin Ma- 
chinery Co., Inc., the Linderman Steel 
& Machine Co., F. C; Austin Drainage 
Excavator Co., Toledo Bridge & Crane 
Co., and the Municipal Engineering & 
Contracting Co., with plants at Toledo, 
O., Muskegon, Mich., Winthrop Har- 
bor, Ill., and Woodstock, Ont. 

This merger was to bring under one 
management the several companies de- 
voted to the production of earth-mov- 
ing and concrete-mixing machinery. 
B. A. Linderman, president of the Lin- 
derman company, is president, and the 
following are directors: Ralph Crews, 
director, National City Co., New York; 
Clay H. Hollister, president, Old Na- 
tional bank, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Samuel McRoberts, formerly vice presi- 
dent, National City bank; C. A. Peck- 
ham, president, Toledo Bridge & Crane 
Co., Toledo; and John R. Shaw, vice 
president, Canadian Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation, Woodstock, Ont. 


Has Large Bookings 


A total volume of advance orders just 
short of $20,000,000 was reported by the 
Allis-Chalmer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, at 
the recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. In 1918 the company sold $35,000,- 
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000 worth of manufactured products and 
it 1919 $30,000,000, so that orders now 
on the books are sufficient to keep the 
plant going at least eight months. In a 
statement by John H. McClement, New 
York, chairman of the board, the opinion 
was expressed that there is no danger of 
a trade depression in the United States. 


Plan New Financing 


A new issue of $8,000,000 of 8 per cent 
notes payable in five years has been auth- 
orized by the Standard Parts Co., Cleve- 
land, for the purpose of retiring $6,000,- 
000 of 7 per cent six months notes due 
Sept. 5. The $2,000,000 surplus after the 
maturing notes have been paid is to be 
used in making factory changes and in 
financing current business. In addition 
the company will issue 80,000 shares of 
no par value and the outstanding common 
stock with a par value will be changed to 
stock of no par value. Holders of pre- 
ferred stock voted to forego the repur- 
chase option and defer sinking fund pur- 
chases for five years. The sinking fund 
has been taking up 5 per cent of the 
preferred stock each year 





Financial Crop Ends 











IRGINIA Iron, Coal & Coke Lo., 

for the quarter ended June 30, re 
ports net earnings after charges and 
taxes of $790,253, as compared with 
$564,964 in the preceding quarter. For 
the six months ended June 30, net earn- 
ings are $1,355,217, equivalent to $14.93 
a share earned on the $9,073,600 out- 
standing capital stock. 

* * * 

The Lacey Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has increased its capital stock 
from $10,000 to $25,000. 

* . * 
_ The American Machine 
ford, Conn., has increased 
from $50,000 to $100,000 
* . 


* 


Co., Hart- 
its capital 


The Liberty Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
Conn., has increased its capital stock 
from $250,000 to $3,000,000 and changed 
its location to Bridgeport, Conn., hav- 
ing recently purchased a factory from 
the Precision Gage & Tool Co. — 

7 * * 


The Continental Can Co. has bought 
the remaining parcels of land adja- 
cent to its present plant, giving a 
compact site bounded by Grand, 
North and Kilpatrick avenues, and 
the Chicago Belt railway. The newly 
acquired space will not be improved 
immediately. 

* * * 

The application of Stanton S. Free- 
man for dismissal as receiver of the 
Seaboard Steel & Manganese ‘Corp., has 
been granted by the court, and W. L. 
Wolfe, who operated the company’s 
active blast furnace at Temple, Pa. 
under Mr. Freeman's direction, has been 
appointed receiver. The furnace, now 
active, will continue to make foundry 
iron, while the other furnace at Temple 
will continue idle. 
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Merchants Defeat Truck 
Drivers in New York 


New York, Aug. 12.—Union team- 
sters have capitulated in their fight 
against transportation on the open 
shop basis here, with the result that 
the immediate resumption in full of 
coastwise shipping from this port is 
promised after a partial suspension 
over the last five months. The In- 
ternational Teamsters’ union, after hav- 
ing been convinced that, unless it im- 
mediately changed its attitude the 
truck owners would employ nonunion 
men, has decided to permit its men 
again to haul goods to and from the 
piers regardless of whether or not the 
goods have been handled by nonunion 
men. 

Due to the rapidity with which the 
Citizen's Trucking Co., the nonunion 
trucking company organized by the 
mercantile interests of the city, is 
growing, the teamsters’ union decided 
that if it continued its attitude against 
the open shop system, there would 
soon be nothing for the union team- 
sters to do. The free operation of 
the union-manned trucks in this city 
means that the coastwise service from 
this port will be resumed in full. 
While the coastwise vessels have con- 
tinued to operate their ships, the lat- 
ter have been leaving this port only 
partially loaded, due to the trucking 
situation in New York. 

Striking longshoremen here who have 
been out for several months have voted 
to resume work next Monday. They 
will request the steamship companies, 
however, to remove nonunion workers 
from the piers. The whole transporta- 
tion situation here has taken on the 
appearance of normality and the union 
longshoremen realize that by staying out 
longer they are in danger of losing their 
jobs 


Church Proposes Labor 
Sunday; Upholds Unions 


New York, Aug. 14.—The application 
of the golden rule to relations between 
employers and employes is the subject 
upon which the clergy of the country 
should preach on Labor Sunday, Sept. 
5, according to a recommendation issued 
broadcast by the federal council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. The 
suggestions issued by the council as to 
what the ministers should say in their 


sermons, declare that the application 
of the golden rule means, first: “that 
management and men shall work out 


some effective and sincere form of or- 
ganization mutually satisfactory, which 
shall give the men self-expression, rec- 
ognition of their manhood, self-protec- 
tion and a chance of putting their 
thought and power into action produc- 
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tively, and which shall give to capital 
and management equally just and self- 
respecting recognition.” 

It means secondly, says the council, 
“not only living wages, but the largest 
and justest possible return for the 
work done by the workers, and especially 
an adequate share in increased produc- 
tion.” In the third place, it means new 
human relationships “in every consider- 
able plant,” says the council; “there 
should be employed some person whose 
duty it is to promote those relationships, 
who, for example, may go to the presi- 
dent one day and say, “I want you to get 
into your car and go to the home of 
Ivan Kolinsky on B street. His little 
girl has died and a call from you will 
mean much to him and the men.” 

The council says that two methods ex- 
ist for meeting the labor problem: Col- 
lective bargaining by labor unions, and 
shop organizations of the workers in 


individual plants or series of plants. It 
takes the attitude that the two are not 
inconsistent. 
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See Dye Merger Assured 


Much interest in the coal tar prod- 
ucts trade is now centered on the pro- 
posed $200,000,000 merger of the Bar- 
rett Co., the General Chemical Co., the 
Semet-Solvay Co., and the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co. Negotiations 
for the organization of this combina 


tion have been carried on for some 
time, and it is now reported authori- 
tatively, although unofficially, that 
these negotiations have been com- 
pleted, and details will be announced 
shortly. It has not been definitely 
established that the National Aniline 
company will take part, but the 
plans for the other companies will 


go through in any event, it is stated. 
The combination, it is asserted, is be- 
ing formed primarily to afford more 
formidable competition with foreign 
industry, especially in Germany, which 
country is now endeavoring to obtain 
the dye and 


her former 


chemical field. 


position in 








president 


EROY FALES, vice 

L and a director of the Fales 

& Jenks Machine Co. Paw- 
tucket, R. IL, died of heart trouble 
at his home in Barrington, R. IL, 
Aug. 7, aged 61 years. Starting in at 
16 years of age in the Fales & Jenks 
Machine Co., with which his father was 
at that time connected, Mr. Fales con- 
tinued in the same business throughout 
his life, having worked as an employe 
in every department. In 1892 he suc- 
ceeded his father as secretary of the 


company. In addition to his connec- 
tion with the Fales & Jenks Machine 
Co., he was identified with various 


other enterprises. 


Woodman Shute Page, president of 
the Page Needle Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass, died at his home in Chicopee, 
Aug. 4, aged 58 years. He took a 
prominent part in civic affairs. 


Harry H. Rudd, second vice presi- 
dent of the George Worthington Co., 
Cleveland, hardware jobber, died oi 
heart disease, Aug. 14, at his home 
in that city, following a two-month 
illness. 


Samuel A. Linton, who was in 
charge of the estimating department at 
the Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, 
Conn., manufacturer of machine tools, 
etc. was instantly killed recently 
when an automobile in which he and 


Obituaries 








three other men were riding swerved 
on car tracks and turned over. Mr. 
Linton was 59 years old. 


E. C. Tecktonius, president of the 
E. C. Tecktonius Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wis., died Aug. 5, following a stroke 
of paralysis. He was born in Sweden 
and came to America in 1885, locating 
at Racine, where he opened a shop to 
make tank lugs. This was developed 
into one of the largest shops in the 
west making silo hardware and fix- 
tures. 

Charles W. McClure, vice president 
and general manager of the W. B. 
Pollock Co., Youngstown, O., died at 
his home Aug. 11, at the age of 50. 
He had been ill since September, 
when he underwent an operation in a 
Pittsburgh hospital. Mr. McClure be 
came a clerk in the employ of the 
Pollock company at the age of 16, 
and has been vice president and man- 
ager for 10 years. 

Samuel H. Edwards, for many years 
manager Of the Bayonne, N. J.,. re- 
finery of the Tidewater Oil Co., died 
on Aug. 4 at his home at Bayonne. 
Death was due to heart trouble. Mr. 
Edwards was born in Oil City, Pa., in 
1858, and was one of the first refiners 
of crude petroleum. Mr. Edwards was 
a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and other or- 
ganizations. 











factured by the Steatite Electric 

Products Corp., Yorktown Heights, 
N. Y., recently organized with a capital 
of $500,000. The first product will be an 
electric iron with an imbedded heating 
element, in which soapstone is an im- 
portant factor. The company owns a mill 
to finish its soapstone elements in Chester, 
Vt., and also has a long term lease on a 
soapstone quarry there. Until next spring, 
the various materials entering into its 
products will be purchased and assembled 
but at that time, the company expects to 
build a factory on a 20-acre site and at 
that time will be in the market for com- 
plete plating equipment and later on will 
utilize machinery to turn out its stamped 
parts. Samuel T. Moore is president and 
general manager; Thomas D. Finizio, 
vice president; James N. Strang, treasur- 
er and William J. Byrne, secretary. 


facture by appliances will be manu- 


* * Be 
PERATION of its gray iron foundry 
will commence about Sept. 10 by the 
Newnam Foundry, Kendallville, Ind. It 
will operate on light and medium jobbing 


work. 
* * * 


ARRY J. BELL, formerly supervisor 
of safety for the northwestern re- 
gion of the United States railroad admin- 
istration, has been made secretary of the 


Chicago local of the National safety 
council. 
* x s 
ECENTLY organized, the Eastern 


Optical Co., Fiskdale, Mass., is equip- 
ping a factory for the manufacture of 
lenses. According to an announcement 
by P. H. Herbert, treasurer of the com- 
pany, it will be some time before produc- 
tion commences. 

** * 

WO buildings are to be erected by the 

Mann Axe & Tool Co., Ltd. St. 
Stephen, N. B., Canada, to replace those 
destroyed by fire July 10. These new 
structures will be of steel frame, con- 
crete and brick construction and in size 
will be 50x240 and 40x120 feet, re- 
spectively. 

* * * 
‘Ta Industrial Engineering Co., of 

Eau Claire, Wis. has been incor- 
porated with an authorized capitali- 
zation of $100,000 by A. L. Reiner, 
E. C. Dearth and John J. Hejna, to 
engage in the general engineering and 


Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 


contracting business. The new con- 
cern will specialize in designing, erect- 
ing and equipping factory and shop 
buildings. 
* * * 

OR the purpose of buying and selling 

new and used machinery, equipment, 
etc., the National Machinery Co., 297 
Grand River avenue, Detroit, recently was 
incorporated at $40,000. Jacob L. Cohn 
is president, Wilford L. Godman, vice 
president and Harry M. Cohn is secretary 
and treasurer. No plant will be built. 


* * «* 
HE H. N. Davis Co., 129 Michigan 
street, Milwaukee,  electroplater, 
has awarded contracts for the con- 


struction of a new 2-story plant, 60 x 
112 feet, on Thirty-second street, near 
Meinecka avenue. A large quantity of 
new equipment will be required and 
is now being contracted for. 
* + * 
HE Morris Metal 
Bridgeport, Conn., 
Liberty Ordnance Co., 
iis capital stock from 
$8,000,000, in order to 
pansion of present activities. During 
the. war the Liberty Ordnance Co. 
was a large munitions making plant. 


Products Co., 
formerly the 
has increased 

$4,000,000 to 


allow an ex- 


* * * 


LL contracts have been placed by the 

Canton Drop Forging & Mfg. Co., 
Canton, O., for the addition to its crank 
shaft department and the building now is 
under course of construction. All equip- 
ment has been purchased and according 
to an announcement by K. S. Goodin, 
secretary of the company, operations 
should commence by Oct. 15. 


oe @ 


OR the purpose of expanding its 

business the LeRoi Co., Mitchell 
street and Sixtieth avenue, Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of dies, recently’ in- 
creased its capital stock to $700,000. 
At present, however, it does not con- 
template building any additions or 
purchasing any additional equipment. 
C. W. VPendock is president, 

x * * 


HE Pioneer Brass Works, Indiana- 

polis, is erecting a foundry building 
150x200 feet. It will include a molding 
room, metal room, furnace room, core 
room and grinding room and will be of 
brick and steel construction. From 35 to 
50 additional molders’ benches, several 
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large type roll-over jolt molding machines, 


and some additional squeezers will be 
needed in the way of new equipment. J. 
H. Brinkmeyer is president and Carl W. 
Piel is secretary of the company. 

** * 


OT water heat will be utilized in the 

50 x 75-foot addition which the Die 
press Co. Inc., Cazenovia, N. Y., is erect- 
ing to its factory. This addition will be 
one story high and the pilasters will be 
of granite faced concrete blocks with 
walls of tile. P. H. Williams is president 
and James A. Loyster is treasurer and 


manager. 
* . « 

HE Mississippi Valley Trading & 

Navigation Co., with offices at 


708 Equitable building, St. Louis, has 
filed with the federal trade 
sion the statement required by 
Webb-Pomerene export trade 
The company will export 
ware, general merchandise, 


paper and other products. 


commis- 
the 
act. 
steel, hard- 
shoes, 


+ t * 

HE Milwaukee Boiler Co., 220 Ore 

gon street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
reorganized as the Milwaukee Boiler Mfg. 
Co., with $200,000 capitalization. W. D. 
Johnson is president and general manager, 
and Walter F. Mueller secretary-treasurer, 
both having been with the former com- 
pany. A new plant will be built to ac- 
commodate business. 


has been 


increased 

* * * 

NDER the laws of Connectitcut, the 

Walker-Stewart Foundry Corp., 
Meriden, Conn., was incorporated recently 
with a capital of $50,000. Its plant is lo- 
cated at Plantsville, near Southington, 
Conn., and it will manufacture high grade 
gray iron castings. Victor E. Walker is 
president and treasurer; Amos M. Doo- 
little, secretary and Clara Greiner, assist- 
ant secretary. 

A _ - 

IDS will be taken by the Worthing- 

ton Pump & Machinery Corp. for 
the erection of a 4-story brick, steel 
and contract pattern shop and ex- 
tension of the pattern storage vault of 
the corporation’s branch works at 
Cudahy, Milwaukee county, Wis., 
known as the Power & Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. and the International Gas 
Engine Co. The building will be 60 
x 180 feet in size and cost about 
$115,000. 
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ALE of its milling machine busi- 
S ness is contemplated by the Fox 
Machine Co., Inc., which on July 
1, was incorporated at $300,000 to suc- 


ceed the Fox Machine Co., Jackson, 
Mich. The business of the latter com- 
pany was established in 1886 and in 


1902-1903, it was incorporated and later 
was sold to the Fox Typewriter Co. 
Inc. In 1915 the business was sepa- 
rated, W. R. Fox, purchasing the ma- 
chinery business and becoming sole 
owner, At that time, the business was 
transferred to a new plant at Jackson. 
The J. A. Fay & Egan Co., Cincinnati, 
recently purchased its trimmer  busi- 
uess, while the saw business was pur- 
chased by the Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. After the mill- 
ing machine business is disposed of, 
the new company will devote its entire 
attention to the multiple spindle drills, 
developed during the past two years. 
“ee es 


HE Keystone Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
which will deal in second-hand 
tools, etc., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000 by A. Cohen, and 
Joseph J. Goldsmith, Pittsburgh, and 
Edwin B. Goldsmith, Grafton, Pa. 
7” * * 


HE plant of.the Southern Califor- 

nia Iron & Steel Co., Los Angeles, 
is now about 20 per cent complete. 
The temporary building of the com- 
pany is now in a section near the 
new plant. A 6-ton electric melting 
furnace has been put into operation 
and is furnishing steel for its hydrau- 
Ke forging activities. 

* * * 

EORGE Whyel, owner of the Su- 
4 perior Connellsville Coal Co., 
Uniontown, Pa., has exercised options 
for 184 acres of the Pittsburgh vein 
of coal in Luzerne township purchas- 
ing the acreage for $366,945, from 
Newell A. Porter and James West. 
Mr. Whyel has plans drawn for ex- 
tensive improvements of the plant to 


increase its tonnage. 
7 * * 
HE V. R. H. Corp.. Broad and 
State streets, Trenton, N. J., is 
acting as a manufacturers’ agent, 


selling brass, bronze, steel, gray iron, 
malleable and aluminum castings as 
well as dics, tools, fixtures, tire cores 


die casting. The $30,000 capital 


and 





Stock is held by F. Van Tassel, presi- 


dent and treasurer, B. K. Ringkamp, 
and P. Hobson. 
* * . 
URING the first two weeks of 


the present month, the Wise-Mc- 
Clung Mfg. Co., New Philadelphia, O., 
closed its factory in order to rush an 
addition to completion. This improve- 
ment with the equipment will enable the 
company to double its production of 
electric sweepers. Half of its employ- 
es were kept on the payroll during the 


shutdown, making the repairs, while 
the rest were laid off. 
ee 

LL equipment necessary for the 


manufacture of poppet valves for 
gasoline motors has been purchased 
by the Maryland Auto Products Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md. This company re- 
cently was incorporated for $200,000 
with the following officers: James J. 
Doyle, president; John M. Hammersia, 
vice president and general manager; 
George E. Slaybaugh, secretary, and 
George A. Reed, treasurer. 

oy: Ce 


HE Leesport Iron Co., Inc., with 
offices in the Transportation build- 


ing, Philadelphia, is completing im- 
provements on the blast furnace at 
Leesport, Pa., formerly operated by 


the Leesport Iron Co. H. B. Weaver 
is superintendent of the blast furnace 
which is expected to go into blast the 
latter part of August. Stephen Rob- 


inson Jr., Philadelphia, is president 
of the new company. 
+ * a 

EO KAUFMAN, of the Koster 

Co., 433 California street, San 


Francisco, importer and exporter, an- 
nounces that his company has taken 


over the exclusive sales distribution 
of the Pacific Alloys & Steel Co., 
tay Point, Cal. It will exercise su- 


pervision over the production in that 
plant of standard 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese, 60 to 70 per cent ferro- 
chromium and other ferroalloys. 
* * . 

ORWALK, O., is making strenu- 

ous efforts to attract industries 
through the Moose industrial commit- 
tee and Messrs. Hooper & Nemiela, 
Cleveland, have decided to locate a 
machine shop there, specializing in the 
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manufacture of special tools and ma- 
chinery. A. D. March, Cleveland, has 
selected a site for an automobile parts 
factory, providing the necessary 
rangements can be completed. 


ar- 


* + * 


APITALIZED at $60,000 the Hall 

Foundry & Machine Co., Inc., 
Jacksonville, Tex., is conducting a 
general foundry and machine shop 
business. It possibly will engage in 
some manufacturing in the new build- 
ing, which now is well under way. 
All machinery needs have been sup- 
plied for the present. Sam J. Hall 
is president and general manager; 
R. I. Weir is sccretary and treasurer, 


and F. L. Haberle, is vice president. 
a a 

ITH the exception of a set of 

small rolls and a 4-foot gap 

shear for plates up to %-inch thick, 

all equipment needed by the Hills- 


Sutton Co., El Paso, Tex., has been 
purchased. It contemplates a_ re- 
moval from its present location, Myr- 
tle avenue and Laurel street, to a 
new building, the initial unit of which 
will be 64 x 120 feet, with subsequent 


additions to meet further require- 
ments. 

* * * 
T° MANUFACTURE  magnetos 


for gas or gasoline engines, the 
Hercules Mfg. Co., succeeds the Her- 
cules Electric Co., Indianapolis. 
Charles G. McCutchen is president 
and the board of directors includes 
B. P. and Frank Remy, founders of 
the Remy Electric Co. The com- 
pany engineers are working on the 
development of some entirely new 
ideas for the reliable ignition 
low priced farm engine. 


of a 


* * * 


OR the manufacturing and 

chining of gray iron castings, the 
Decatur Castings Co., Hamilton, O., 
recently was formed by interests con- 
nected with the Hamilton Foundry 
& Machine Co., that city. Its capital- 
ization is $400,000 and its plant at 
Decatur, Ind. now is fully equipped 
and in operation. Gordon S. Rent- 
schler is president; G. A. Rentschler 
Jr., is vice president; H. A. Rent- 
schler is secretary and treasurer, and 
D. McDaniel is general manager. 


ma- 




















HILE most of its equipment 
has been purchased from the 
army salvage board, the Dif- 
ferential Car Co., Inc., Findlay, O., 
will buy some additional machinery 


adapted to the manufacture of steel 
cars. This company recently was in- 
corporated under the laws of Ohio 
for $300,000 and it is possible that 
the New York corporation previously 
formed will be dissolved as soon as 
it is convenient to remove the com- 
pany headquarters from 141 Broad- 
way, New York, to the Findlay, O., 
plant which was used by the govern- 
ment during the war for the produc- 
tion of 6-inch shells. H. Fort Flow- 
ers, president of the company, was a 
practicing mechanical engineer in 
New York up to five years ago when 
he invented the differential electric 
dumping car. With the exception of 
two years spent in military service 
from which he was discharged as a 
captain’ on the staff of the chief of 
ordnance. Mr. Flowers has devoted 
his entire time to the development 
of this car ever since 1915, during 
which period the cars have been 
manufactured for his company wnder 
contract. Leon Fraser, who was dis- 
charged as major, judge advocate, 
United States army, American expedi- 
tionary forces, is vice president, and 


Shelly G. Hughes, who was a first 
lieutenant in the field artillery, is 
secretary. 


This company likewise is develop- 
ing some electrically controlled mince 


cars, to operate on the same prin- 
ciple as its electric dumping cars, 
together with a side-dumping motor 


truck body and it probably will turn 
its attention to a light weight all- 
steel interurban freight box car. 

* * * 


CONTRACTS covering the building 

of two inclined plane cars to travel 
on an inclined track from Johnstown, 
Pa., to Westmont Heights, that city, 
for the Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, 
recently were closed by Arthur G. 
McKee & Co., Cleveland, engineers 
and contractors. Arthur G. McKee, 
president of the company, at present 
in Europe, has been retained by F. W. 
Harbord to consult with him in con- 
nection with a new blast furnace he 
is designing for the Chinese Mining 
Co. Mr. Harbord, who is well known 


Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 
Lines of Productive Enterprise 


in England as an engineer, recently 
spent some time in the United States, 
visiting blast furnaces and steel mills 


a * * 


ROUND for the erection of build- 

ings to contain machinery for 
manufacturing automobiles, automobile 
tops and accessories, has been secured 
by the Morgan Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa., 
which recently was organized’ with 
$3,000,000 capital. James L. Morgan, 
Overbrook, Pa., who has been associa- 
ted with the Adair-Heyl Motors Co., 
Philadelphia, is president of the new 
company, and Harry C. Robinson, bank- 
er, Chester, Pa., is secretary and treas- 
urer. 


* > * 
HE General Steel Products Co., 
Detroit, has taken over the De- 
troit district sales of the product of 
the Miner-Morse Corp. Erie, Pa. 


which produces both bessemer and open- 
hearth cold-drawn carbon steels, cold- 
drawn 3% per cent nickel as well as 
nickel chromium steel bars. The Gen- 
eral company’s capacity will be approxi- 
mately 2000 tons per month. Other 
products it handles are cold-rolled strip 
steel, hot-rolled bars and sheets, and 
seamless steel tubing. 


* * . 
Two 10-ton cranes, built by the 
Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, recently were pur- 
chased by the Valley Iron Works 
Co.. Appleton, Wis. which has 


equipped a foundry as well as a man- 
ufacturing building to produce ma- 
chinery for paper and pulp mills. The 
foundry is 40 x 120 feet while the de- 


partment for building its beater is 
42 x 140 feet. E. A. Peterson is 
general manager, and W. H. Burns is 
assistant manager. 
a * ” 

HE historic West Point Foundry, 

Cold Spring, N. Y., which closed 
down a few years ago after the 
A. B. & J. M. Cornell Iron Works 


had operated it for several years, has 
been sold to the Astoria Silk Mills, 
Astoria, L. I., according to announce- 
ment. The silk mills firm will oper- 
ate the foundry. The first locomotive 
used in New York state, the old 
wood burner De Witt Clinton, was 
constructed at the West Point plant. 
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In the civil war the plant turned out 


hundreds of Parrot guns. 
x * * 
ITH a foundry and machine 
shop all equipped, the Ashland 


Machine & Paper Co., Ashland, Wis. 
build a paper waxing plant on 
Chequamegon bay, that city, 
which will be electrically operated. 
The company recently was incorpo- 
rated to manufacture a paper coating 
machine. Capital stock is $100,000, 
and the officers follow: R. C. Burgar, 
president; John A. Martin, vice presi- 
dent; Fred M. Cole, secretary 
treasurer; R. C. Bretting, director, all 
of Ashland. William Drever, another 
director is located in Tomahawk, Wis. 


will 
the 


and 


* * * 


B* PURCHASE, the Hill & Grii- 

fith Co., Cincinnati, recently ac- 
quired a piece of property. 400 x 500 
feet has the preliminary outline 
of a new building, 300 x 400 feet. 
One half of the building will be four 
stories high, while the other half will 
be a l-story structure, equipped with 
an electric traveling crane. The build- 


and 


ing will be utilized for manufactur- 
ing space, as well as for additional 
storage and will contain many im- 


provements for the welfare and com- 
fort of its employes. Architect Bert 
l.. Baldwin, Cincinnati, estimates the 
improvement will cost $150,000. 
* oe 

UE to its rapid growth, the In- 
destructible Wheel Co., Lebanon, 
manufacturer of pressed steel 
motor truck wheels, 
enlarged its plant on three dif- 
occasions, since it in- 
1910. It recently in- 
to $300,000 evenly 


and pre- 


Ind., 
automobile and 
has 
ferent was 
corporated in 
creased its capital 
divided between ccmmon 
ferred stock, and it now is arranging 
to enlarge that it 
will have approximately square 


again so 


60,000 


its plant 


feet of floor space. It will equip a 
new hub shop and the machine shop 
will be enlarged by the addition of 
several machine. tools. The _ tool- 


making department's capacity will be 
doubled. , An electric plant 
will be built. The plant is 
by A. M. Lofland, Lebanon, 
secretary treasurer of the 
and L. C. Willis, Indianapolis, 


president 


power 
owned 
who is 
and com- 
pany, 
who is its 











Tool Market Improves Slightly 


Betterment Is Mostly Prospective—More Advances in Prices—Two Western Railroads 
Issue Small Lists in Chicago—Pennsylvania and New York Central Roads 
Issue Small Inquiries in Pittsburgh—Crane Business at Low Ebb 


INOR improvement only is noted in machine 
M tool selling centers and in somé respects it is 
more prospective than actual. Sellers state 

that while orders mostly are for one machine, a week’s 
business represents a fair-sized aggregate. Dullness 
continués in automotive lines and this is somewhat 
reflected in other industries, railroads continuing to 
show the most activity. Hopes that prices are due 
for a drop are dashed by the report from New 
York that shapers, drill presses and boring mills have 
been advanced 10, 10 and 25 per cent, respec- 
tively. Motor prices, too, have advanced 15 per cent. 
Notwithstanding an improvement in the labor supply 
with the possibility of lower wages imminent, high 
prices of raw materials, increased freight rates upon 
them, etc., are said to be back of these increases. In 
other selling ‘centers such advances were "expected. 
Sellers have expressed themselves, however, as be- 
lieving they will come down with reduced labor costs. 
Inquiry. for equipment by eastern roads is slack 
and Cleveland reports but little railroad business. 
The Pennsylvania and New York Central roads issued 
small inquiries in Pittsburgh, while in Chicago the 
Santa Fe and the Chicago & Northwestern are asking 
for nine and six tools, respectively. Outside of 
railroad business, the Chicago tool market is without 
feature. It reports a $35,000 list issued by the naval 
yard at Washington. Purchases of boring mills and 
other equipment by the Locomotive Crane Co. of 
America, Champaign, IIl., are noted. Canada reports 


that prospects are bright for sizable business from 
the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian National rail- 
ways. 

The General Electric Co., which recently purchased 
some equipment for Bridgeport, Conn., has issued a 
revised inquiry for Schenectady, N. Y. A cancella- 
tion recently was received from the Spicer Mfg. Co., 
South Plainfield, N. J. Those inquiring for presses in 
the Cleveland market include: The Niagara Mfg. 
Co., Chandler Motor Car Co., Mutual Electric & Ma- 
chine Co., Windman-Goldsmith, Inc., while lathes 
recently were purchased by the Kearns-Gorsuch Bot- 
tle Co., and are desired by the Mark Mfg. Co., and the 
Vincent G. Apple Engineering Laboratory. Other 
manufacturers who require miscellaneous equipment 
include: The Burch Plow Works, Differential Car 
Co., Inc., Sel-Worth Co., Calumet Motor Co., Pioneer 
3rass Works, Indestructible Wheel Co., Hills-Sutton 
Co., Lavelle Foundry Co., Hill & Griffith Co., Anchor 
Corrugating Construction Co., Kokomo Malleable Iron 
Co. and E. R. Caldwell & Co. 

Crane business is at a low ebb. The Millville Mfg. 
Co., Milleville, N. Y., bought a locomotive erane, as 
did the Central Iron & Metal Co., Chicago. The 
Valley Iron Works, Appleton, Wis., recently pur- 
chased two cranes for its foundry and Hill & Grif- 
fith Co., Cincinnati, is in the market for one. E. 
Leonard & Sons, Ltd., London, Ont., wants two elec- 
tric traveling cranes and S. Ward, Toronto, needs five 
motors and an electric overhead crane. 


Prices Rise: Demand Falls: Deliveries Improve 


EW YORK, Aug. 14—A continued upward tend- 
ency in prices and a further falling off in demand 
along with better deliveries is the somewhat 
anomalous situation confronting eastern sellers of ma- 
chine tools. During the past week there has been a 
general advance of 10 per cent in shapers, 25 per cent 
in a line of boring mills, and 10 per cent in a line of drill 
presses. Some of these increases are said to be due in ao 
large measure to advances in raw materials likely to 
result from the increased freight rates, and higher prices 
are expected to prevail in other lines before the end of 
another fortnight. An increase this week of 15 per cent 
by two of the larger manufacturers of motors is regarded 
as another factor the further upward movement of 
the market. 

The belief exists in some quarters, however, that the 
end of the present movement can’t be far off. While 
strikes are still materially affecting production in one or 
two machine tool centers, especially in Cincinnati, the 
labor situation as a whole is improved. At one large 


N 


in 
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plant in eastern VPennsylvania, a strike in effect for 
several weeks has ended, the men returning in sufficient 
number to resume normal operations. In Cincinnati, the 
strikers are returning slowly but steadily, and a mate- 
rial improvement in operating conditions is expected at 
that center before the end of this month. At the same 
time, throughout the country, and especially in the East, 
there is a better supply of common labor. All this points, 
in the absence of a very extensive demand, to an easier 
situation in the machine tool market. 

Railroad buying may be in evidence in good volume 
throughout the remainder of the year, but with industry 
generally retrenching, as indications now would have it 
appear, it is doubtful in the opinion of some trade inter- 
ests whether such activity will be sufficient to maintain 
the existing strong position of the market. 

At present, trading in machine tools appears to be the 
lightest this year. Inquiries are few and scattered and 
orders are negligible. In the middle west, there are a 
couple of substantial railroad lists pending, which may 
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Ludlum Steel 


Consistently 
Uniform 


- Mohawk Extra 


High Speed Steel 


Albany 


Alloy Tool Steel 


Huron 
Alloy Die Steel 


Yuma 
Chrome Magnet Steel 


Pompton 
Carbon Tool Steel 


Oneida 


Oil Hardening Steel 


Teton 
Ball Bearing Steel 


Seminole 
**Foolproof”’ Chisel Steel 
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The extreme high quality attained in the 
manufacture of “Ludlum” Steels does not just 
“happen.” It is the result of thoroughness 
and care throughout the entire process of 
manufacture. 


The illustration above shows a small sec- 
tion of our large chipping room—just another 
precaution to assure users of ‘““Ludlum’’ Steels 
the kind of material that most particular 
users of high speed steel are demanding. 


What are your requirements? 


Prompt shipments from warehouse stock at 
Watervliet, N. Y., Detroit, Mich., Chicago, Iil., 
or Cambridge, Mass., handled through our Dis- 
trict Office. 


Ludlum Steel Company 


General Offices and Works: 
WATERVLIET, N. Y. 


Branches: 
Chicago Cambridge, Mass. Detroit Buffalo New York City 
Cincinnati Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 


Say you saw it in THe Iron Trapve Review 
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influence activity in the eastern market somewhat, but 
at best it is hardly possible it will be mean business for 
more than one or two of the eastern sellers. 

Inquiry by the eastern railroads continues slack. In 
fact, the only interest to manifest any particular activity 
is the General Electric Co., and its business is not run- 
ning large. Recently it bought a dozen or so machines 
for tts plant at Bridgeport, Conn., and at present, is in 
the market for about 20 machines, including a number of 
sinall bench lathes, for its works at Schenectady, N. Y., 


the list being revised to include a fewer number of 
machines than originally figured upon. 
Cancellations are small in number, and include a few 


machines for the Spicer Mfg. Co., South Plainfield, N. J. 

The crane market reflects the dull demand for equip- 
ment generally. No inquiries of consequence have been 
brought out recently, and buying has been on a_ small 
scale. Orders include a 15-ton used locomotive crane 
sold by the Industrial Equipment Co., and a 20-ton 
locomotive crane for the Millville Mfg. Co., Millville, 
N. Y., also sold by the Industrial Equipment Co. 


Small Railroad Inquiries Current in Chicago 


HICAGO, Aug. 13.—While the machine tool market 

continues without feature, many dealers report some 
improvement in miscellaneous sales during the past week. 
Larger interests requiring banking facilities to negotiate 
purchases have been absent from the recent trading, the 
improvement having been in the case of individuals and 
sinall plant owners. 


inquiry from railroads is becoming more and more 
prominent on the horizon and several large lists are 
expected within the next week or 10 days. Already 


scattered items have been issued from several of the roads. 
The Santa Fe railroad, following its policy of issuing 
short lists from time to time, has just brought out a new 
inquiry for equipment for its various shops, including 
the following toois: One each 24-inch x 12-foot engine 
lathe; heavy-duty plain radial drill, 4-foot arm; piston 
red grinding machine; 5l-inch vertical heavy duty boring 
mill; automatic cut off saw and two each 16-inch com- 
bination rip and cut off saws and 18-inch x 10-foot 
heavy duty engine lathes. 

The Rock Island railroad is asking for one 36-inch x 
10-foot heavy duty engine lathe. The Chicago & North- 
western railroad is asking for bids on a small list of 
tools which it is understood is the forerunner of an 
exceptionally complete list to be issued shortly. The 
present list asks for one 42-inch heavy duty lathe, one 
wet tool grinder, one double emery grinder, one 42-inch 
upright drill press with 36-inch table, one 14-inch upright 
drill, one emery stand, one 42-inch extra heavy 
car wheel boring mill. The United States navy yard at 
Washington is asking for bids ®n a list of machine 
tools aggregating approximately $35,000, including lathes, 
drills, etc. The Wall Tool & Compressor Co., Quincy, 
lil., wants equipment. 

Actual sales made during the week have been almost 
entirely for small tools. Simonsen-Koons sold the 
Central Iron & Metal Co., Chicago, a 15-ton McMyler 
locomotive crane fitted for either magnet or bucket. The 
Locomotive Crane Co. of America placed a_ substantial 
order for boring mills and other heavy equipment for its 
plant at Champaign, III. 

Truck and tractor business has followed 
of the automobile market and no tools whatever are 
being purchased. The summer lull which few dealers 
expected earlier in the season now is taken so much 


wheel 


the dullness 


for granted that the increasing sales to small users and 
the impending activity in tne railway field comes some- 
what as a surprise. The question which ali seem anxious 
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to have answered is whether the low ebb of the seasonal 
lull has been passed. It is reasonable to suppose that 
if the railroads come into the market with anything like 
the predicted business, this will have the effect of hasten- 
ing fall trading, 


Inquiry Rate Improves Slowly in Pittsburgh 


ITTSRURGH, Aug. 17.—General inquiry for machine 
tools in the Pittsburgh district is somewhat better. 
hut at the best it is dull and there does not seem to be 
any immediate prospect of its improving markedly. The 
Pennsylvania lines west has put out a small list for a 
general line of tools, and other railroads appear to be 
showing a little more interest in the market. The steel 
trade, however, still is withholding purchases. It is ex- 
pected that when it does come actively into the market 
it will buy a large amount of tools, and by September 
some makers of rolling mill equipment think rolling mills 
will be a decided factor in the market for equipment. 
Sellers of machine tools say that there has been siight 
improvement in the transportation situation and shipments, 
while still difficult, are being made a little more easily. 
Prices remain firm and prospective buyers who have 
been hoping for lower leve's, it is said, will be disap- 
pointed. The maintenance of high wages, it is pointed 
out, will make it impossible to lower figures, while the 
higher freight rates, as well as the cost of steel, may 
bring about still higher prices. 


Vacation Season Halts Trading in Canada 


ORONTO, Ont., Aug. 14.—Business was more or less 

quiet during the past week in machinery and tools, 
but deaiers are little concerned as many are of the opinion 
that business will again pick up as soon as the vacation 
is over. As a rule too, business picks up shortly 
after the close of the Canadian national exhibition at 
Toronto, Ont. It is expected that the main feature of 
this year’s exhibit will be the showing of larger quantities 
ef labor-saving machinery which at the present time 
appears to be what manufacturers are looking for. 

The closing down of some of the automobile plants and 
shipyards, as well as strikes in some of the foundries and 
machine shops also is to blame for a falling off in the 
equipment demand. According to some dealers, a slight 
improvement is seen in the demand for used equipment, 
but most warehouses report a shortage in this line of 
machinery, and in some instances buyers are turning to 
the United States, where rebuilt and secondhand equip- 
ment appears to be plentiful. Deliveries on new equip- 
ment still are uncertain and some lines require from three 
weeks to five months. Prices on practically all lines of 
goods are strong and a feeling exists that some equip- 
ment will be advanced before iong. 

In the small tool business such as drills, reamers, taps, 
milling cutters, etc., there has been a fair demand for 
small lots from a wide range of customers, but the larger 
buyers have not yet entered the market. Dealers are 
beginning to look for a demand on the part of the 
Canadian railways for equipment for shops, especially from 
the Canadian National railways and the Canadian Pacific 
railway. These two concerns have reported contemplated 
extensions and the erection of new plants throughout the 
Dominion and the latter is making improvements and 
‘stalling machinery in its Angus shops at Montreal, 
which will cost upwards of $1,000,000. 

E. Leonard & Sons, Ltd., London, Ont., are in the 
market for two 40-foot, 20-ton capacity, 3-motor, electric 
traveling cranes; also one modern gray iron cupola, with 
about 42-inch inside lining, as well as fan and equipment. 
S. Ward, 154 Carlton street, Toronto, is in the market 
for two 10-horsepower, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 550-volt, 850 


season 
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PROMET?’ 


THE HEAT-FREATED BEARING METAL 











HAVE YOU 
SEEN 








The invariably superior service given by PROMET, the Heat-Treated 
Bearing Metal, is largely due to its remarkable structure 





N its close molecular formation PROMET re- 
sembles fine heat-treated steel. After a first 
glance at this structure the engineer says: 

“That metal is too hard.” After testing it with 
his knife he says: “No! It is too soft.” 


This is the secret of the never failing success of 
PROMET in every kind of bearing: It is just 





PROMET right—a soft metal with unequalled lubricating After oo oll 





Before Heat-Treatment 
Carries a load of 9700 


Full size, unretouched Properties, yet with so close a structure that it is foind per square sch 
. . without distortion. Has 
photographs from more resistant to compression and wear than  f'ceficient of friction 
negatives by h - Is - than oe that 

ui bbitt. 
Jas. H. Herron & Co. arder metals. Wipes ote Fr Melts 
at 600° F. Cannot cut or 


“Ceaato But you will be interested in examining for your- sick to the shaft 
self the metal which has broken all records for 


bearing service in every kind of machinery. 


Send the coupon, NOW, for a miniature pig of 
PROMET. 


Cleveland, O. 








CLIP THIS COUPON 


To The American Crucible Products Co., 
Elyria, Ohio 

Please send me without charge, the miniature pig of PROMET, 
Guarantee coupons and information regarding the use of PROMET in 


State Kind of Machinery 


Name 


Position 





Company Name 
Address __ 


pee me es > 


sé American Crucible Products Company 
Elyria, Ohio. C10 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trape Review 
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revolutions per minute motors; also two 15 horsepower 
and one 100 to 125 horsepower motors, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 
550-volt, 850 revolutions per minute; as well as one 3-ton 
electric overhead crane, and l-inch and 1}é-inch shafting. 
The Chamber of Commerce, London, Ont., stated 
that an agreement has been reached between the city 
and a company in which Frank W. Ruggles, of Alma, 
Mich., is interested, whereby the company will establish a 
plant at London for the manufacture of motor trucks, 


etc., to cost about $2,000,000. 
Situation Shows Little Improvement in Cleveland 


LEVELAND, Aug. 17.—Dullness in automotive lines 
is reflected in other industrial activities insoiar as 
their condition is shown by the machine tool market. 
Jnquiries continue at a comparatively low ebb and orders 
are mostly for one machine only and that when abso- 
lutely needed. Some houses report a fair aggregate of 
buying for the past week and state that the delivery situa- 
tion is improving so that they are catching up on their 
unfilled orders. Railroad business still remains an absent 
quantity, an inquiry from the New York Central for two 
lathes being the only item current. Not long ago it was 
a general inability to finance building projects that was 
keeping machine tool business from developing in this 
market and while this condition still prevails to a certain 
extent, many manufacturers who are able to get money 
for needed expansion now are hampered by inability to 
get building supplies. Many factory buildings are com- 
pelled to halt after they reach the first or second story. 
Complaints still are registered that much machine tool 
business is lost because it is so difficult to obtain motors. 
Some interesting press business is being offered. The 
Niagara Mfg. Co., Lucas, O., near Bucyrus, O., wants 
three straight back punch presses with 3% or 4-inch 
stroke. It will pay cash on delivery. The Chandler 
Motor Car Co., Cleveland, is said to be in the market 
for two 15-ton presses. Heavy drawing presses, together 
with other equipment will be purchased by the Mutual 
Electric & Machine Co., Detroit. The Windman-Gold- 
smith, Inc., Perth Amboy, N. ]., wants back geared 
drawing presses of about 50-ton slide pressure capacity. 
Forge shop equipment probably will be purchased by 
the General Forging Co., 54 Lafayette buiiding, Detroit, 
which shortly will erect a forge plant. J. D. Edwards is 
manager. 

Considerable expansion is going on among foundries 
and much foundry equipment is being requested. The 
Valley Iron Works, Appleton, Wis., recently purchased 
two 10-ton Milwaukee cranes for its new foundry. The 
Hill & Griffith Co., Cincinnati, will be in the market for 
various types of equipment including, an electric traveling 
crane for its new 300 x 400-foot building. Foundry 
equipment wanted by the Pioneer Brass Works, Indian- 
apolis, includes 35 to 50 molders’ benches, several large 
roll-over jolt molding machines and some additional 
squeezers. The Kokomo Malleable Iron Co., Kokomo, 
Ind., advises that because of the many inquiries it is re- 
ceiving for castings, it will erect a larger building and is 
interested in receiving foundry equipment literature. E. R. 
Caldwell & Co., 34-86 Hilton street, Bradford, Pa., operat- 
ing a machine shop and foundry, contemplates the pur- 
chase of additional equipment. The Lavelle Foundry 
Co., Anderson, Ind., recently increased its capital to start 
a small foundry at Argos, Ind., for which it will buy 
equipment. 

Miscellaneous inquiries while not large, still are inter- 
esting to Cleveland sellers in the absence of requests for 
prices on batteries of machines. The Burch Plow Works, 
Crestline, O., is in the market for one or two 20-inch 
drilling machines. The Simplex E-Z Rim Co, Columbus, 
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O., is reported to be in the market for miscellaneous 
equipment. The Vincent G. Apple Engineering Labora- 
tory, Dayton, O., is receiving quotations on 12-inch x 5- 
foot and 14-inch x 6-foot Handy lathes, while the Mark 
Mfg. Co., Zanesville, O., wants a. 24-inch x 14-foot lathe 
and the Dicbolt Safe & Lock Co., Canton, O., is under- 
stood to be wanting a turret lathe. The Kearns-Gorsuch 
Bottle Co., Zanesville, O., recently purchased some lathes 
and the Cree-Becker Oil Tool Co., Newark, O., bought a 
steam hammer. The Paramount Engine Valve Co., wants 
a Y%-inch automatic nut tapper, and the Kilby Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, is in the market for eight sets of dichead 
chasers. The Hills-Sutton Co., El Paso, Tex., wants a 
set of small rolls and a 4-foot gap shear. 

Dealers expect that because the recent railroad strike 
demonstrated the value of trucks for transportation pur- 
poses, much activity shortly will take place on the part of 
truck manufacturers. It is claimed that they will have 
to expand to meet the demand. Already signs of this 
are in evidence. The F. M. Foster Truck Co., 989 East 
Jefferson avenue, Detroit, is having plans drawn for a 
4-story building, 100 x 120 feet. The Transport Truck 
Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich., is erecting and equipping a 
l-story addition, 90 x 240 feet. The Reynolds Motor Truck 
Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich. has doubled its capital to $400,- 
000, to enlarge its capacity. ‘The Gramm-Bernstein Motor 
Truck Co. Lima, O., has increased its capital from 
$1,000,600 to $5,000,000. 

The Differential Car Co., Inc., Findlay, Q., has pur- 
chased some equipment from the army salvage board, but 
still is in the market for machinery for manufacturing 
steel cars. The Sel-Worth Co., West Washington street, 
Indianapolis, will install machinery for the manufacture 
of an automatic wall paper pasting and trimming ma 
chine. The Anchor Corrugating Construction Co., 140 
Washington street, New York, will buy and install new 
machinery in a new building at 1433-59 Thirty-eighth 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., for making portable and perma- 
nent steel buildings. The Andrix Lock Nut Co., Adrian, 
Mich., is installing equipment in its remodeled plant. The 
Indestructible Wheel Co., Lebanon, Ind., will equip a 
new hub shop and wants several machine tools of various 
types for machine shop use. Ail equipment necessary in 
the manufacture of fractional horsepower motors will be 
bought by the Calumet Motor Co., box 242, Calumet, 
Mich., which recently rented a factory. 

Others from whom machine tool business is expected 
shortly include the following: The Victory Safe & Lock 
Co., Norwood, O. which is buiiding a machine shop 
addition, 84 x 84 feet; the Monarch Drop Forge Products 
Co., Detroit, which is erecting a 2-story tool room, 50 x 
80 feet; the Empire Tool Co., Dayton, O., recently in- 
corporated for $25,000; the Brown Auto Body Co., 
Cleveland, to erect a building with 15,000 square feet of 
fioor space; the Clayton Lambert Auto Parts Co., 1380 
Seaubien street, Detroit, which is erecting a plant 200 x 
3lU, with a 40 x 40-foot addition; the Vapor Stove Co., 
lima, O., which is putting up a l-story plant, 100 x 200 
feet to manufacture oil-burning equipment; the Reeves 
Mfg. Co., Dover, O., which is to make plant improve- 
ments; the Cincinnati Tool Co., Norwood, O., erecting a 
l-story machine shop, 50 x 146 feet; the Dayton Pump 
& Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., which increased its capital from 
$1,300,000 to $1,500,000; the Saranac-Automatic Machine 
Co., Benton Harbor, Mich., recently organized at $400,- 
000; the American Broach & Machine Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., which has started erection of a new machine plant. 

The department of public works, Akron, O., will pur- 
chase approximately $150,000 worth of machinery in the 
next year. This will include sweepers, auto trucks, 
trailers, steam roller, plow, etc. 
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Increases 


Output 


WOOD Here is a typical machine shop—pulleys, belts, 

a jumble of machinery, raw material, finished 
BLOCK products and—men. 

On these men you depend to produce the resuits 

FLOORS which establish your standing as a manufacturer. 

Did you know that you can conserve the energy of these men in a 

degree which will materially increase your output? You can. 


Others have done it. Why not you? How? Put in the right 
kind of a foor—KREODONE Wood Block Floor. 


It is solid, yet resilient and restful to the feet, level, gives a sure 
foothold, will not pit, split or splinter, warm in winter, cool in 
summer, sanitary, dustless—the ideal factory floor. It conserves 
energy, strength, will-power, good nature, makes bad feet sound 
Get th i NE : ’ , Dr NTT? 

e Genuine KREODO and keeps sound feet fit. A KREODONE floor is bound to 


Blocks. Watch that spelling— . oe 
in means service. increase output—that is its nature. In your own experience — what 
other type of floor can do as well? None! 








KREODONE Blocks are made from selected long leat yellow pine and thoroughly impreg- 
nated with our own PURE Creosote Oil. Will not bleed tar. Proof against oil, 
grease, acids, moisture and decay. Permanent—everlasting—with the wear of steel. 


REPUBLIC CREOSOTING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Plants: Indianapolis Minneapolis Mobile Seattle Norfolk 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

15 Peoptes Gas Bids. Eetes Perhtey Word. Westem — 246 Contvat Oe. Soastio 

tH eer ag 334 Resi ies sep Bise . if Werasee Stas ines 
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Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 
from the Field of Industry 








Among New England Plants 


WATERVILLE, ME.— Extensive additions are being 
made to the shops of the Maine Central railroad. 

NASHUA, N. H.-—The Nashua Mfg. Co, 
alterations to its boiler house. 

'ATHOL, MASS.—The 
erecting a 4&-story, 60 x 
bullding. 

BOSTON.——The Curtis 


plans 


Drill Co. is 
manufacturing 


Union Twist 
240-foot 


Hi-Speed Tool Co. recently 
was incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, 
by Ames M. Leonard, Newton, Mass., David J. 
Cohen and Samuel L. Bailen, Brookline, Mass. 
BOSTUN.—The Metal Salvage (Co. has been in- 
vorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, hy 
Simon Sandell, Maxwell Golburgh, John 8. Flangan, 
Medford, Mass., and Thomas P. Flanagan. 
RBOSTON.—The Eastern Sales Co. has been 
porated to build machinery with a capital stock of 
50,000, by A. E. Zetterman, George FE. Barnes and 
Ernest J. Sanderson, Cambridge, Mass. 
BOSTON.--—The Cellugraph Engineering 
been inco porated with a capital stock 
by Edward T. Clark. Newton Charles H. 
and J. W. Troy 
CAMBKIDGE, MASS.—-The Taylor 
has been organized to take over the 
Taylor Mfg. Co., piston rings, ete. 
EAST BOSTON, MASS.—The Lomba di 
fo. has been incorporated with a capital 
$100,000, by D. Lombardi, A. Pedoto and 
Muartons, Cambridge, Mass. 
HOLYOKE, MASS.—The Norfalt 
Co., Ine has been incorporated 
stock of $300,000, by Charles D. Haywood, 
H. Morgenstern, Springfield, Mass., and H. C 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—The Torino 
been incorporated to build boats with a capital stock 
of $10,000. by Myron J. Brown, William E. 8. 
Strong and Frank J. Wall, 


incor- 


Corp. has 
of $75,000, 
Mass., Fish 
Mfg. 
business of the 


Co., Ine., 


Machinery 
stock of 
Frederick 


Products 
capital 
George 

Connor. 


Motor 
with a 


Corp. has 


PITTSFIELD, MASS.—The General Electric Co. has 
postponed the erection of a proposed 5-story, 75 x 
400-foot mil! building. 

SOMERSET, MASS.—-Nathaniel 8. Chase, engi 
neer, Fall River, Mass., is preparing plans for 
a foundry, 770x160 feet. The name of the own- 
er has been withheld, 

SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASS.—Work has been 
started on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroad reclamation plant. 

SOUTH HANOVER, MASS.—The R. C. Waterman 


& Uo. has awarded a contract for the erection of a 
l-story tack factory. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Springfield Automatic 
Machine Co. is having plans drawn for a plant. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Eastern Coal & Coke 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000. by Edward J. McCarthy, Ernest W. Baxter 
and John J, Murray. 

STURBRIDGE, MASS.—Work has 
‘he erection of an addition 
the Sneil Mfg. Co. 

WILI TAMSETT, MASS.—Rausch & Lang, Inc., has 
let the contract for a 1-story plant, 300 x 320 feet, 
to cost $275,000, 


WORCESTER, MASS.—-The American Steel & Wire 


been started on 
to the forge shop of 


Co. plans a 2-story, 50 x 90-foot office building 


it a cost of $45,000. 
AUBURN, R. 1I.—The Universal Winding Co., Bos- 
ton, has let a contract for an administration build- 


ing, two stories, 60 x 80 feet, to cost $50,000. 

CUMBERLAND, RK. I.—Bids are being received for 
tre erection of a 1-story addition to the plant of 
the Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 

PROVIDENCE, R. L—Plans are being drawn for 
a l-story, 50 x 145-foot car repair shop for the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford railroad. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Alfred Vester Sons, Ine., 
has been chartered to make metal goods, ete., with 
a capital stock of $50,000, by William W. Moss, 
Charles R. Haslam and Thomas G. Bradshaw. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Bassick Co. has let 
the contract for a 1-story, 17 x 179-foot addition 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Park City Machinery 
Co. is having plans prepared for a new plant to 
$18,000. 
BRIDGEPORT 


cost 


CONN.—The Morris Metal P. oducts 





| North Atlantic 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.— The Builtwell 
19 Jackson street, has plans for a 
100 x 100 feet, to cost $25,000. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The William Cabble Excelsior 


Auto Body Co., 
l-story plant, 


Wire Mfg. Co., 88 Ainslie street, is taking bids for 
a 2-story addition to cost $15,000. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y¥.—The Germer Mfg. Co. recently 
was incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, 
by A. K. Pacelli, D. A. Macaskill and J. A. Izzo, 
381 Third street, to manufacture bottle caps, etc 

BUFFALO—The Lake Erie Foundry Co., 218 
Chicago street, plans a foundry 37 x 82 feet, to 
cost $10,000. 

BUFFALO—The Unit Parts Corp. recently was 
organized with a cap ‘tal stock of $75,000, by F. 
A. Kamrath, E. A. Enger and A. Dutcher. 

BUFFALO.—The O'Neil Iron Works, 268 Perry 
street, plans a 2-story addition, 23 x 28 feet, to 


cost $15.000, 

GREENBURG, N. Y.—-The National 
Corp. recently was incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000. by J. J. MeCabe, A. Weber and F. 
J. Duffy. to manufactwe metal products. 

HUDSON, N. Y.—The Hudson City Steel Corp. 
recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$500,000, by J. McConnell, J. S. and F. G. 
Landers, 233 Broadway. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—The Jamestown Malleable 
Products Corp. has completed plans for an iron foundry 
to cost $300,000. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y¥.—The Island City 
Electric Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $30,000, by P. J. Shelley, W. A. Tread- 


Metal Products 
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Co. has inereased its capital stock from $4,000,000 


to $8,000,000, to provide for expansion. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Modern Electric Equip- 
ment Co., 249 State street, has been organized to 
manufacture electrical specialties, by Joseph Drucker 
and others. 


DERBY, CONN.—The R. N. Bassett (o., Shelton, 
Conn., has purchased the Maxim Munitions Corp. 
plant. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Arrow Electric Co. has 
let the contract for a 1-story, 33 x 40-foot plant 
addition. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The New England Foundry 


Supply Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000, by William N. Burroughs, William A 
Hall and Thomas C. Flood, Portland, Conn. 
NAUGATUCK, CONN.—A contract nas been let for 
an addition to the tool room of the Risdom Mfg. Co. 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The Union Mfg. Co. has 


had plans prepared for a I1-story, 49 x 51-foot 
warehouse. 


States 





well and W. 8S. Brown, Brightwaters, L. L, and will 
engage in the manufacture of electrical products. 


NEW YORK—The Excelsior Wire Mfg. Co. 
an addition to its plant, 2-stories, 


plans 
to cost $10,000 


NEW YORK—Property thas been purchased at 
Edgewater, N. J., by the United States Aluminum 
Co., 120 Broadway, as a site for a new plant. 


NEW YORK—The Brooklyn Tool 
Ine., has been incorporated with a capital 
of $100,000, by H. Neuman and others. 


NEW YORK.—The Universal Body Corp., 250 West 


& Machine Co., 
stock 


Fifty-fouth street, recently was reorganized with an 
aciive capital stock of $160,000. 
NEW YORK.—The New York Nipple Mfg. Corp., 


208 East Fifth street, has acquired a 6-story build- 
ing, 20 x 92 feet, which it will utilize for a new 
works. 

NEW YORK.—-The Turbigas Motors (Co. recentiy 
was organized by R. R. Reynolds and A Moehringer 
& Marcy avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., to manufacture 
internal combustion engines. 


NEW YORK.—The Brooklyn Tool & Machine Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by H. Newman, J. and A. Zipser, 320 
Cana] street. 


NEW YORK.—The Motor Truck Radiator & Mfg. 
Co. recently was incorporated with an active capital 
of $55,000, by D. De W. Wever, G. W. Geiling and 
T. D. Hartigan, 2 Wall street. 


NEW YORK.—The C. A. Brubns-Stewart-Widder 
Corp. recently was incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000, by C. A. Brubns, J. A. Stewart and J. L. 
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Widder, 26 West Thirty-sixth street, to engage in the 
manufacture of hardware products. 


NEW YORK—The New York Rag & Paper & Metal 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000, by J. Geldiello, M. Manzo and M. V. 
Eowaiuto, 219 East 148th street. 


NEW YORK—The American Power Appliance Corp. 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$500,000, by G. A. Senior, Arlington, N. J., and 
others. 


NEW YORK.—The College Point Dry Dock & Supply 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000, by E. B. Hallett, G. F. Losehe and A. 
Pr. Anderson, 34 Nassau street. 


NEW YORK.—-The Automatic Mechanical Novelty 
Corp. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000, by A. F. Sullivan, A. V. Rossell and C. 
W. Wood, 2251 Seventh street, to engage in the 
manufacture of animal traps, ete. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Alent 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
$10,000, by H. and 8. Herman and N. 

ROSSIE, N. Y¥.—The Rossie Electric & Mfg. Corp 
recently was chartered with a capital stock of $50,000, 
by T. A. E. Young, J. W. and G. N. Wilson. 


Smith Wheel Co., 100 


Machine Tool 
Stock of 
Alent. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The 


Noth Geddes street, has awarded a contract for a 
2-story plant addition, 62 x 70 feet and 40 x 106 
feet 


YONKERS, N. Y.—The Electro-Shine (Co. recently 
was incorporated with a capital stock of $350,000, 
by T. M. Hill, F. Kingsley and others, to manu 


fueture machine y for buffing shoes, etc. 


Allentown Rubber (Co 
60x 180 feet. 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—The 
plans a plant, 3-stories, 

GREENSBURG, PA.—-The Weightman Metal M’%x. 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$150,000, by C. B. Moore, William C€. George, H 
and Harry J. Weightman. 

HAMBURG, PA.—The Hamburg Foundry Co. plans 
a foundry, 56x100 feet at a cost of $12,000. 


LANCASTER, PA.—The L. ©. Beard Machine (Co 
‘as been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, 


ty L. 0. Beard and Walter C. DeMaris, and will 
manufacture nachinery and parts. 

NORKISTOWN, PA.— The Wildman Mfg. (Co. has 
avarded a contract for an addition to its foundry, 
to cost $75,000 

NORRISTOWN, PA.—The Hutchinson Mfg. (Co. 


woodworking machinery, recently was incorporated with 
steck of $25,000, by G. L. Dannehower, 
Dannehower and Mackintosh Hutchinson. 


a capital 
Wiliam F. 


OAKS, PA.— The Bartholomew Pressed Steel Co 
has been Incorporated with a capital of $50,000, by 
Edward K. Monnington, Arthur E. Nash and Harry 
Ba tholomew. 

PHILADELPHIA—The Pennsylvania 
er Co., 2110 North Tenth street, 
erection of a 1-story boiler shop 

PHTILADELPHIA—The Automatic 
plans an addition to its plant, 
feet, to cost $5000. 

PHILADELPHIA—A 76x 80-foot boiler house and 
engine room will be erected by Lit Bros. Steward 
A. Jellet, is engineer in charge. 

PHILADELPHIA—Bids have been closed by Bal 
Vnger & Perrot, of this city, on the construction 
of a power house addition for the Victor Talkin: 
Machine Co., Camden, N. J, 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Rouilliard Tool Corp. re- 
cenily was organized with a capital stock of $25,000, 
by William A. Schumann, Edward McCammon Jr., 
and Peter H. Roulliacd, Springfield, Mass. 

PHILADELPHIA—A power plant will be erected 
at Fifty-second street and Gray's avenue, by the 
Ph'lade'phia Roll & Mach'ne Co., Twenty-fifth street 
and Warhington avenue. 

PHILADELPHIA—A_ contract for 
a mach’ne shop addition has been 


Range & Boil- 
contemplates the 
addition. 

Fuel Saving (Co. 
2-stories, 20x 30 


the erection of 
awarded by the 
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Automatic Fuel Saving Co. to George H. Evans. 
Custer & Gill are the architects in charge. 
PRKILADELPHIA.—-The Morgan Mfg. Co., which 
was recently organized with a capital stock of 
$3,000,000, to manufacture automobiles and parts, 
has acquired property at Chester, Pa., on which 
it plans a plant. James L. Morgan is president. 


PHILADELPHIA—The F, J. Stokes Machine Co., 
manufacturer of chemical and pharmaceutical ma- 
chinery, Seventeenth and Cambria streets, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $250,000. F. J. 
Stokes is president and R. M. Truitt is secretary 
and treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA—Approximately $1,000,000 will 
be expended by the American Mfg. Co., on the 
erection of two factory buildings at Front and 
Shunk streets. According to plans by William Hig- 
ginson, architect, New York city, both structures 
will be 2-stories. One building will be 44 x 90 
feet and the other 102 x 1605 feet. The Turner 
Construction Co. has been awarded the general con- 


tract. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—The Roberts Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 


$125,000, by L. B. Roberts, F. J. Friez and George 
A. Evans, to manufacture heating appliances, ete. 
COLLINGSWOOD, N. J.—The Rupp-Moore (Co.. 
Inc., has been incoporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000 to manufacture metal novelties, etc., 
by R. M. Rupp, Hagerstown, Md., T. J. Moore 
and M. G. Moore. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—-The Bethlehem Shipbuilding 


Cop. has had plans drawn for the erection of an 
office building, three stories, 41 x 129 feet. 

GARFIELD, N. J.—The National Anode Co. 
plans a foundry at a cost of $12,000. 


IRVINGTON, N. J.—The B. & M. Secale Co. has 
heen incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000. 


IRVINGTON, N. J.—The Kruger-Weeks Crane Co. 
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has been organized to manufacture small cranes, 
and conveying equipment. A. 8S. Weeks, East Or- 
ange, N. J., is president. 

NETCONG, N. J.—The Sintering Machinery Co:p. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$75,000, by Arthur 8. and J. R. Dwight and Henry 
J. Stehli, to manufacture machinery, parts, etc. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Brown & (Co., 374 Bellville 
avenue, plans a machine shop, at a cost of $7000. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Patent Spring Bed Co. 
plans alteration and the erection of an addition 
to its plant, at an estimated cost of $10,000. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The Downward Engine Co. 
plans a new plant. William CC. Downward heads the 
company. 


BALTIMORE.—-The Boyden Steel Corp., Keyser 
building, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000,600, and is said to be planning a plant. 


BALTIMORE—The Pneumatic Tube Steam Splicer 
Co., 129 Redwood street, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $110,000, by James Joyce, Edward 
Fetter and William Fetter. 

BALTIMORE.—The Calvert Metal Mfg. (Co., 146 
Calverton road, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000, by James M. Blackburn, Charles 
Thiel and Louis Siegrist. 

BALTIMORE.—-The American Acme Agricultural Ac- 
cessories Co., 3023 Abell avenue, has been  incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000, by Charles 
J. Zeigler, G. RB. Sinnickson and William UH. 
Kisennart. 

HAGERSTUWN, MD.—The Liberty Tool Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $60,000, 
by Oliver G:imes Jr., Stanton Ennis and George M. 
Brady. 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—The American Malleable Iron 
Co:p., which was recently incorporated in Delaware 
with a capita] stock of $1,000,000, has acquired a 
site on which it plans a plant. 


Central States Activity 


BOSCOBEL, WIS.—The Boscobel Table Mfg. Co. 
plans to erect a new plant. 

CEDARBURG, WIS.—The All Tite Chain Co. 
plans a plant, 1-story, 402120 feet. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—Equipment for a machine 
shop to specialize in the manufacture of piston 
rings, is being purchased by the P. R. Piston 
Ring Co., which was recently organized = with 
a capital stock of $25,000, by C. M. Pratt and 
E. L. Ross. 

KAUKAUNA, WIS.—-The Kaukauna Machine Co. 
is increasing its capital stock by $100,000, to en- 
large its foundry and machine shops to take over 
the business of the Moloch Automatic Stoker (Co. 

MILWAUKEE—The General Welding & Mfg. Co. 
plans an addition to its plant, Il-story, 30x35 
feet, to cost $12,000. 

MILWAUKEE—The Harley-Davidson Motor Co. has 
a permit to buld a Il-story plant addition, 47 
x 216 feet, to cost $75,000. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Kickhoefer Mfg. Co., 
197 Oregon street, is building a 2-story machine 
shop 602140 feet costing $45,000. 

MILWAUKEE—The A. E. Martin Foundry & Ma- 
chine (€o., 705 Park street, has plans prepared 
for a gray iron foundry addition, 32 x 145 feet 
and a core room, 100 x 100 feet. 

MILWAUKEE—C. H. P. Machinery & Auto Parts 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000, by J. H. Cunningham, Herman Schweikert 
and W. J. McElroy, Loan & Trust building. 

MILWAUKEE—The H. N. Davis Co., 129 
gan street, electro-plater, has 


Michi- 
awarded contracts 





for a 2-stery plant, 60 x 112 feet. New Equip- 
ment will be required. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Modern Grinder Mfg. 
Co. is having plans prepared for a machine shop 
te quadruple its present capacity and increased its 
erpital from $25,000 to $100,000. 

NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS.—The Farm Specialty Mfg. 
Co. has been organized by H. and B. Arps and 
Iienry Ka'ser, to manufacture and deal in imple- 
ments, ete., with a capital stock of $20,000. 

NDW HOLSTEIN, WIS.—The Tractor Appliance 
Co. has been organized with a capital stock of 
$50,000, by H. N. Edens, H. C. Theissen and 
F. H. Edson. 

RACINE, WIS.—A 4-story plant addition, 123 
X 138 feet, costing $140,000, is being erected by 
the J. IL. Case Plow Works (Co. 

WAUKESHA, WIS.—-The Waukesha Motor Co. has 
increased its ecap‘tal stock from $1,000,000 to $2,- 
000,000. The company is reported planning further 
enlargement of its plant. 


WAUPACA, WIS.—The Jorgenson Mfg. Co. plans 
to build a new brass foundry at a cost of $50,000. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—Work has been started on 
an addition to the American Boach & Machine Co., 
which will make the plant 100 x 300 feet. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—The Ann Arbor Machine Co. 
has been reorganized as the Ann Arbor Machine Corp., 
and its capital stock has been increased from $150,- 
000 to $500,000. 


BALDWIN, MICH.—The Crocker Air Line Co. plans 
to erect a plant near this city for the production 
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Born under the shadow of the 
Champion Crane, Skandia 
Engines are used world-wide. 


Mr. J. H. Hansen, President of The 
Skandia Pacific Oil Engine Company, 
writes: 


























*.... this crane has been 
in operation since the time 
of installation and has 
given excellent results. We 
are in every way very much 
pleased with it.”’ 


Smooth, unfaltering power, safety 
and ease of operation—these things 
are built into every Champion Crane. 
That’s why their owners like them. 


The Champion Engineering Co. 


KENTON, OHIO 


R. W. Valls, Vice-President and Chief Engineer 











NEW YORK TOLEDO 
J. W. Spensicy, W. C. Lioyd & Co. 
149 Broadway 1113 Second National 
Bank 
PORTLAND, ORE. = 
Portland Machinery PHILADELPHIA 
Company Williams Machinery 
PARIS, FRANCE Company 
L. & E. Frenkel, Inc. 829 Commercial Trust 
20 Rue des Capucines Building 
PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
Laughlin & Barney oe G. sense 
819-21 Wabash Bidg. 76 Fremont St 
SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 
Hallidie Machinery Louis G. Henes 
Company Title Ins:rance Bidg 


Sey vou sat tt in Tat Tron Trape Review 
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of airplane motors. The company is capitalized at 
$200,000. 

BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—-The Saranac Auto- 
matic Machine Corp., capitalized at $400,000, has 


been chartered to manufacture machinery by E. C. 

Knott, Edward Craig and F. L. Bradford. 
CHICAGO—The American Forge (Co., 2503 Blue 

Island avenue, has plans for a plant to cost $300,000. 


CHICAGO—The M. B. Austin (o., 700 West 
Jackson boulevard, will build a 2-story plant 91 x 
118 feet. 

CHICAGO—The Commonwealth Edison Co. is hav- 
ing plans prepared for two reactor buildings, 15x 
350 feet and 20x 200 feet. 

CHICAGO—The city, C. R. Francis, 406 City 


Hall, commissioner, will build a bridge at Adams 
street costing $350,000. 

CHICAGO—The Curtis Ledger Fixture (Co., 1119 
West Jackson boulevard, plans a manufacturing plant, 
one and 2-stories, 302x436 feet, to cost $600,000. 


CHIGAGO—The 
L. I. Yoemans president, 
erate a shop at 1331 
for the manufacture of 


HEIGHTS, 
76 West 
an addition. 
KALB, ILL 
erecting a 
ST. LOUIS, 
Co. plans 
118 feet, to 


American Metal Products Co., 
has been organized to op- 
West Washington boulevard, 
automobile parts. 


Steel 
will 


The 


street, 


Durand 
Chicago, 


ILL. 
Monroe 


CHICAGO 
Locker 
build 

DE 
Co. is 


Co., 
The Machine 
plant. 

ILL.—The Excelsior Tool & 
an addition to foundry, 
cost $35,000. 
PARK, ILL.—mThe Central 
has bought the plant of 
Corp. and will 
gray 


Sterling Washing 


EAST 
Machine 
110 x 

FRANKLIN 
Castings Co 
western Steel 
a malleable 
president. 
TUL. 


its 


Malleable 
the North 


equip and use it as 


and iron foundry. Charles Dro 


zeski is 
MARENGO, 


The Marengo Foundry & Machine 


Co. has opened an addition to its plant. 

EAST CHICAGO, IND.——The Green Engineering Co 
has a& permit to erect a machine shop addition at 
its plant here The extension will be 51 x 323 
feet and will cost 25,000 In addition to this 
structure a stocage building, 20 x 120 feet, will 
be erected, 

FT. WAYNE, IND.—-The Visible Pump Co. has 
been imeorporated with a capital stock of $500,000, 
to manufacture gasoline tanks, ete., by H. E, Dean, 
W. M. Roth and 8. B. Rohrer. The company will 
build a plant. 

FRANKFORT, IND.—The Frankfort Toy & Mfg 
Co., capitalized at $260,000, has been chartered 
to manufacture mechanical devices by Thomas H 
Campbell, John A. Bennell and William G. Him- 
melwright. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—-The Lavelle Foundry (Co, has 
purchased a site, which it is stated will be used for 
future expansion. 

INDIANAPOLIS.— The Hauger Wheel Mfg. Co., a 
South Dakota corporation, has qualified to do bus 
ness in Indiana. Charles A. Crawford, Terre Haute, 
Ind., was named agent. 

VALPARAISO, IND.—The Pioneer Truck Co., Ot 
to M. Frier president, will build a plant, the 
first unit being 100x300 feet. 

CAMBRIDGE, 0.— The Guernsey Electric Co. hos 


been inco porated with a capital stock of $25,000, by 
(. B. Hershey, John B. Nicholson and others. 


COLUMBUS, 0 
er (Ce. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $15,000, by Harold G. Mosier, C. 
Jr, W. B. Cockley, Joseph D. Marsh 
Nichols. 


DAYTON, 0.—The Superior Castings Co. has been 
Incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000, by 
R. F. Shields, W. Hicks, A. W. Newman and others. 

MARIETTA, O.—The Safe Cabinet 
addition, 80 x 150 feet. 

MIDDLETOWN, 0.—The Barkelew Electric Co. has 
held up temporarily plans for a new plant. 

NORWOOD, 0.—The Victory Safe 


The Vacuette Suction Sweep- 
stock 
F. Reavis 


and Leslie 


Co. plans an 


& Lock Co 
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plans an addition to its machine shop, 1-story, 
84x84 feet. 
ZANBSVILLE, 0.-—-The Mark Mfg. Co. plans 


a welding building, 
HUNTINGTON, W. 
Phonograph Co., 


l-story, 80x 160 feet. 


manufacturer of talking machines, 


In the 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Southern Power Co. plans 
to rebuild its electric power plant which was recently 


damaged by fire. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Southern Asbestos Mfg. 
Co. plans the erection of two additions to its plant 
at a cost of $65,000. 

COLUMBIA, 8. C.—The Columbia Machine Woks, 
2122 Main street, has been organized by J. E. R. 
Goodman and others. 

COLUMBIA, 8. C.—The Dillon Machine Shop has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000, 
by R. M. Oliver and others. 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C.—The Harris Accessory Co., te- 


cently organized with a capital stock of $50,000, 
plans to construct a plant. R. M. Varnon is see 
retary. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The American Bolt Works 


has filed plans for an 
$35,000. 


vidition to its forge shop, to 


cost 


FT. 
Stove 
rhe 
be rebuilt 


PAYNE, 
& Foundry 


loss 


ALA, 
Co. 


The plant of the Ft. 
recently was damaged by 
$10,000. The plant 


Payne 

fire. 
was estimated at will 
immediately. 
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VA.—The Charles C. Broskie 
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parts, etc., plans a 2-story plant, 60 x 235 feet, at 
a cost of $100,000. 


PRINCETUN, W. VA.—The Princeton Foundry & 
Supply Co. has been incorporated with a capita] stock 
of $50,000, by L. E. White, G. H. Crumpecker and 
Cc. W. Hall. 


South 


MOBILE, ALA.—The Adams Machinery & Mfg 
Co. has changed its name to the Adams Motor Co., 


and inereasea its capital stock from $30,000 to 
$130,000, Plans are being prepared for a plant 
building. 

LAUREL, MISS.—The Southern Equipment (Co. re 
cently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000, by J. M. Calhoun and R. J. Coffman, to 
engage in the manufacture of iron and steel cast 
ings. 

SLATER, MISS.—The Planters’ Staple Iron (o 
has heen incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000, by E. T. Lott and J. H. Johnson, to 


manufacture iron and steel products. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—-The Hall Foundry & Ma- 
ch'ne Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $60,000, by S. J. Hall, F. L. Haberle and J 
C. Beard. 

JASPER, *LA.——The Gay Mfg. Co. has been in 
corporated with a capital steck of $50,000, by G 
L. Pierce, W. M. Gay and S. M. Perkins 
CROWLEY, LA.—The Acadia Iron Works plans a 
l-story addition to its plant. 








Throughout the West 





CENTERVILLE, IOWA—The Judge Mfg. Co. plans 
a foundry at an estimated cost of $30,000 and to 
be 60x150 feet. 

GRANT, [OWA.—This city is planning the erection 
of an electric light plant. 

NEWTON, IOWA.—The plant of the Skow Mfg. 
Co. recently was damaged by fire. The loss was 
estimated at $35,000. 

FORSYTHE, MO.—-The Forsyth Special Road Dis- 
trict is having plans prepared by C. 0. Mann, Jef- 
ferson City, for a bridge 480 feet long over White 
river, containing two 190-foot river spans and ap- 
proaches to cost $72,000. 

PLEASANT HILL, M0O.—The warehouse of the 
American Seale Co. recently was damaged by fire. 
The loss was estimated at $15,000. 

ST. LOUIS—The Trioni Piston Ring Co. plans 
a plant, 1-story, 56x93 feet, at a cost of $25,000. 
ST. LOUIS.—Plans are being prepared by the 
city for an electric light plant and distributing 
system to cost $1,000,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—The American Set Screw (o., 939 
South La Salle street, plans a 2-story plant, 50 x 


100 feet, to cost $40,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—-The Terminal Railway association, W. 
S. MeChessy, president, Eighteenth street, will build 
an §8-stall roundhouse and machine shop, costing 
$300,000. 

HOT SPRINGS, ARK.—The Economy Tire Tool Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000, 
by W. A. Kinsolving, C. F. and C. F. Huff Jr. 


PIGGOTT. ARK.—-The Myers Stave & Mfg. (Co. 





plans a plant, 80 x 80 feet, with a power house, 
40 x 60 fect, to cost $40,000. 

PIGGOTT, ARK.—The Famous Stove (Co. recently 
was incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. 
by T. W. Johnson, A. B. Gallegly and F. B 
Sprague. to manufacture stoves, ete. 

AUSTIN, TEX.-—The Rylander Co., Sixth street 
and East avenue, is planning a plant to be de- 


voted to the manufacture of cottonseed machinery. 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—The Oil City Brass Works is 
having plans prepared for a new plant. 


CORSICANA, TEX.—The Oil City Iron Works has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $60,000, 


by W. M. Clarkson, S. E. Kerr and others. 
FT. WORTH, TEX.—The Big Three Welding & 
Equipment Co. has been incorporated with a capital 


stock of $12,000, by C. K. Rickel, B. K. Smith and 
Cc. E. Gross 

PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—The Eastern Texas Electric 
Co. will build an addition to its generating station 


and add a 4000 kilowatt generator, two 665-horse- 
power boilers and pumps. J. Bowser is  superin- 
tendent. 

JUNCTION CITY, KANS.—Plans are being pre- 
pered by the Marsh Engineering (o., 205 Masonic 
Temple, Des Moines, Iowa, for three reinforced con- 
crete bridges, 150 feet 18 feet, costing about 
$120,000. 

DENVER.—The plant of the Scott Automobile 
Body (Co. recently was damaged by fire. The loss 
was estimated at $75,000. 
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THE CARBONIZED STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 
CARBONIZING - HARDENING 
14413 SARANAC ROAD 
CLEVELAND, O. 


August 16, 1920. 


The Automobile Parts Coe, 


Cleveland, U.S.A. 
Attention Purchasing Agent. 





Gentlemen: 


We take pleasure in announcing: that our 
new carbonizing plant is now in full operatione 


This plant is completely equipped for 
carbonizing, hardening and cyaniding of all steel 
parts used in your products, and which must be 
properly carbonized, such as gears, bushings, 
pinion shafts, cam shafts, tappets, and similar 
partse 


Ours is the only plant in Cleveland 
devoted exclusively to commercial carbonizing. 


With a modern plant, complete in every 
detail, Combined with our long experience in the 
expert carbonizing of steel, we can assure you 
always quality work and service. 


We will appreciate having the opportumity 
of going over with you personally your carbonizing 
problems and explaining why, with our experience 
and facilities we can guarantee you work of the 
highest quality, and prompt service. 

Very truly yours, 


THE CARBONIZED STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Mary LATE 


Manager. 
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Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


CORRECTED TO 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


rr er 28.50 to 29.00 
CRPERD ncccce coccescccesscces 25.00 to 25.50 
Fasten Pennsylvania .........- 26.00 
EE, cdc vccdccccccceosccte 26.75 to 27.25 
Be BOMB cccccccccccesecsesse 23.50 to 24.00 
SE’ dou peavessoc evens ee &84 26.00 to 27.00 
New York (dealers)..........+- 22.00 to 23.00 
PPT TET 24.00 to 25.00 
rr 24.00 to 24.50 
MEE Tccoeedvcccosocoreceses 27.00 to 27.50 
Boston (dealers) .....-ceeeeeee 19.50 to 20.50 
ee PPT rrirT ere 23.00 to 23.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
PS ln cccccccccctecescoes $17.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........+++ 17.00 to 18.00 
Gl ccccvcececccceecoees 14.00 to 14.50 
BuMale ccccccccccccscccccccsee 16.50 to 17.50 
Chretmath ccc ccc cccccccccccce 16.00 to 17.00 
Be BOE ccevcccocteeseecdecs 12.00 to 12.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
CHEERED oc ccccccccccccccccsecces $29.50 to 30.00 
Boston (dealers) ....-ceevceeee 21.00 to 22.00 
GET ccscdccoscegeeeoveeny 25.50 to 26.00 
Ge ROD ccccccccccccccccsces 25.00 to 25.50 
Birmingham 2... cece ec ceeneeeee 20.00 to 24.00 
Gime ccc cccccccccccsoes 23.00 to 23.50 
Pe 23.00 
STOVE PLATE 

Pitta lc ccc ccc cccccsccces $31.00 to 32.00 
PD cacegeceoosoceceseedes 32.00 te 32.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .........++. 27.59 to 28.50 
"PPR TTI 32.00 to 33.00 
EEE hc cece ceccccceoccesese 26.00 to 26.50 
oS PP ePrrrrrrr rer rrr 26.00 to 30.00 

dencccacceccoocesoscees $1.50 to $2.50 
DCH” becsctésocceees coves 25.00 to 25.50 
GR BOD cccccvccccccccoscecs 30.00 to 30.50 
Crested ce ctccccccccceccecs 27.00 to 28.00 
Boston (cOmsumerS) ......ee0es 28.00 to 29.00 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 


Pittsburgh, billet and bloom crops. $34.00 to 34.50 
astern Penn. (guaranteed) ...... 34.00 to 35.00 
BRD cccccccscccccccccccccce 31.50 to 32.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 
EE i occ ccesecege cotcnsencan $24.50 to 25.00 
| FRR 22.50 to 23.00 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS AND SPRINGS 
Pers $31.50 to 32.00 
DS As bin cence 600b00000006 29.50 to 30.00 
fear 26.00 to 26.50 
Basten Pennsylvania .........+- 31.00 to 32.00 
BALED SHEETS 
DE. ccos¢udancbisaqesad” $23.50 to 24.00 
Cnc cccccccccedbedeceses 18.50 to 19.00 
BOM cece cccccccccsesccece 17.50 to 18.00 
BOD ccccccccccccccccseceess 23.08 to 23.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
Gee nc ccccccsecccccesesees $25.00 to 25.50 
ey NE, wo ccebcccdedeessececes 25.50 to 26.60 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......+++- 26.00 
BOILER PLATE, CUT 
DONE «finn cv coceasccuneedccecce $18.00 to 19.00 
Pk, ME conne voscwedeseetonse 19.00 to 19.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
RES oc nce 56d ccsevess cceces $29.50 to 30.00 
BA BE cc cccenscevcecéessees 22.50 to 23.00 
Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Pittsburgh, No. 1... cc ccc ceeeees $31.50 to 32.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2......0ceeeeee 29.50 to 30.00 
Chileago, NO. 1... . cc cescvcccees 28.50 to 29.00 
Chicago, NO. 2......-.cccensees 27.50 to 28.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 1...... 33.00 to 34.00 
i 30.00 to 31.00 
DP. GER, Be cecececes veces 28.00 to 28.50 
See, GR. Ba cccccccccceed 25.00 to 25.50 
DEER oe pédcccaceuceoecceses 30.50 to 31.50 
CEE, kcceseccccccccesesee 29.00 to 30.00 
Birmingham, No. 1.........005. 25.00 to 25.50 
, .00 to 29.00 
.50 to 28.00 
to 24.00 
to 21.50 
to 20.00 
to 20.00 





TUESDAY NOON 
YARD wageenr 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... $27.00 to 28.00 
CITY a 
New York, long (dealers)...... $23.00 to 23.50 
BUSHELING 
Giteeee, BO. Oise cc ccssscenseed $23.50 to 24.00 
Cteen, Be, S.ccccoccececacece 14.00 to 14.50 
Cn. EA Rv cecveds Sacue:s v.00 to 21.00 
Gee. BO Bo ccccccscscocce 17.00 to 18.00 
He, BOE, FO Beccccccsccccecs 22.50 to 23.00 
Be OE Beccccececcosceses 19.50 to 20.50 
Mk. Beacecbevees «++ 21.00 to 21.50 
Eastern Pennsy ivania, No. 1.... 18.00 to 19.00 
FO a 11.00 to 11.50 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
DEED «nc eocncoerecscegsssbn $16.00 to 17.09 
MD. cdcsannsedocovecescocel 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 18.00 to 18.50 
Cleveland . 12.50 to 13.00 
Buffalo 15.00 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) ........0. 14.50 to 15.00 
Be OED oc csedecdccccccesecs 12.50 to 13 00 
MED. wedsencocdscanmececeets 9.50 to 10.00 
CS cccccccececteceseese 14.00 to 14.50 
PD. eescovcccecsocecece 11.00 to 13.00 
DD mesaoeegeseesenchd neon 13.50 to 14.00 
Boston (dealers) ......sseeeees 13.00 to 14.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
PitteberM ccc cccccccccccsccese $19.50 to 20.00 
Geececccsesooocceses «+++ 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ..........+ 21.00 to 22.00 
tern Pennsylvania (chemical).. 22.00 to 23.00 
DR. 0 6dbe ducesepecédenued 16.75 to 17.00 
a UE -codvcenecoonseete cane 15.50 to 16.00 
Bek cccdcecdesceccccess 14.50 to 15.00 
BD ccccccccdcsvccseccesoce 19.50 to 20.00 
New York (dealers’ price)...... 16.50 te 17.00 
Cincinnati ...... eeaccoccveceees 15.00 to 16.00 
Birmingham § .....ceccccccccecs + 11.00 to 13.00 
WS lc cca tbtececececcees 18.50 to 19.00 
Be 06606060006 15.00 to 16.00 
ee ae AND TURNINGS 
or 
Eastern Pennsylvania .........+. $17.00 to 17.50 
( D ecccececdocese 13.00 to 14.00 
Cee Coc. cuin cob aeeeséemecess 16.75 to 17.25 
IRON AXLES 
Dee, ...c ccicnedecccecveanss $52.00 to 53.00 
New York (dealers). .........+.++ 46.00 to 47.00 
enecedeeeccocccocecees 6.00 to 47.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......... 45.00 to 46.00 
NEED h ha desde vdeccccedeescced 37.00 
EE, «~Weneucecce ced coet veces 44.00 to 45.00 
CEES cade badsccdepcaducond 45.00 to 45.50 
eeeubhoeseeededs oeeneee 39.00 
ese ddcodoesccescboue 36.00 to 37.00 
eee eer 33.00 to 35.00 
IRON RAILS 
GED. weccccccesescccsoccesed $36.50 te 37.00 
PD ° scasves uteceresetent 31.00 to 32.00 
Te MD ecccengscacdsecceses - 32.00 to 32.50 
Buffalo ......... 5 dvegé coscecse 28.00 to 29.00 
900n0et avenenenenans 26.00 to 27.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
GD occ cénenactessocsesuaat $19.00 to 19.50 
ws ncetbece dhenshehaee 24.00 to 25.00 
DT: -eengesecencas peentit 16.00 
> EE 0 Wa dnccucdeébadédat 20.00 to 20.50 
Goatees. nw ov de esasancncccteus 20.00 to 21.00 
GRATE BARS 
ee nos ebdstbeuesses ebeueel $32.50 to 33.00 
SE. sddoe bameeneadew shane le 
Swcccccccescosecccosese 22.50 to 23.50 
> cheabemavetceeseeieetes - 23.50 to 24.50 
a. Gn casanceeeccessensées 24.00 to 25.00 
astern Pennsylvania ........... 30.00 to 271.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
| Ferrer $20.00 to 21.00 
GD, GEES kc nccevcovoenete 21.50 to 22.00 
Cleveland, ama ..cccccccscces 20.00 to 21.00 
Roston (dealers) ........ssee0- 14.09 to 16.00 
BUGGER : wesedweth eens sheseee #66 15.50 to 16.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
ae cb cecccticsncccodstuss< $27.50 to 28.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 17.00 to 18.00 
Baten ~ checaciseneccens canes 14.00 to 15.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
064505 60h ete ctaéeéeue $40.00 to 40.50 
Gk OG ce ccdoccechheutecess 87.00 to 37.50 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 
CR nédcansoeccesecntsenss $33.00 to 33.50 
GB. BOG Seccccccccccesessesee 33.00 to 33.50 
Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 
ED. anbialitadeccesdions $23.50 to 24.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......... . 21.00 to 22.00 
Boston (dealers) ..........++. 15.00 to 16.00 
ee errr 16.50 to 17.00 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 





Ree Pree eee $19.00 to 19.50 
coves concsaccesocetce SOO 
Buffalo ........ Snececeavececns 19.50 to 20.50 
D> sasbscsecubee ceteesesed GE ae 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
PO, ccinwecbenasaesadcued $40.00 to = = 
Eastern Pennsylvamia ........... 
CEE ss Ke cbndedd vc sesdscces 35.00 to 36. ‘oo 
Be. BOM cacctccewevesescecesé 38.00 to 38.50 
EE ee ae 39.00 
DD «etéceabanccesivess ceeke 39.00 to 39.50 
New York (dealers)...........4. 41.00 to 42.00 
Birmi asheeaosesdaeede cee ae ane 
Boston (dealers) .......sesees+ 36.00 to 36.50 
SEED. ‘seeeedcasht cimaentons 32.00 
SHAFTING 
Pennsylvania ........ +++ 34.00 te 35.00 
> “EOE “acre secabsteéocoeeds 4.00 to 34.50 
New York (dealers) ........0.. .00 to 30.00 
D cineadbecrundsdesécedes ++ 39.00 to 39.50 
Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 
ene, Bs cae canaterss $45.00 to 46.00 
a ee a ae 31.50 to 32.00 
GN, OED. 0 ck bcawgede bédesce 38.50 to 39.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, iron ...... 42.00 to 43.00 
SEE cnccs ced cccceees 35.00 toe 36.50 
Oe. EGU, BER ccccccccececccss 35.00 to 35.50 
b Me.“ sneweccosconseens 37.00 to 38.00 
me  esacedeuc +++++ 33.00 te 35.00 
Birmingham, tram car.......... 32.00 to 35.00 
Boston (consumers) ............ 40.00 to 41.00 
ci B ceccccesecsoccccosese 30.00 to 3).0u 
Pe Mt tneddetnane ail 36.00 to 37.00 
TS ine cebandedtedecsested 26.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Pittebuigh, cupola ............ $42.00 to 43.00 
OG — a ee 42.00 to 42.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola . 00 to 41.00 
Cleveland, GUpGIR ..cccccccccccce 40.00 to 41.00 
New York cupola (dealers)...... 37.00 to 38.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1. machinery, cupola 
(net) .00 to 35.00 
t .00 to 34.00 
Birmingham, cupola 4.00 to 35.00 
St. Louis, 8.00 to 38.50 
St. Louis, 7.50 to 38.00 
DE. ease a ccdeboeesrveccs 37.00 to 38.00 
Boston (consumers) ............ 42.09 te 43.00 
Ge  clethtcaiedabttecnsooce 40.00 to 41.00 
HEAVY CAST 
New York (dealers)............ $35.00 to 36.00 
MMO ccc ccccccecccccccecs 27.00 to 28.00 
DD... ctdtgens geneeswwake t 36.00 to 37.00 
EE idee dee Behe en eae 31.00 to 31.50 
Boston (consumers) ........... 34.00 to 35.00 
MALLEABLE 
Pe, ME docccccanene $34.50 to 35.00 
Pittsburgh, agricultural ........ 33.50 to 34.00 
ere 33.00 to 33.50 
Chicago, agricultural ............ 32.50 to 33.00 
Pennsylvania, railroad..... 28.00 to 29.00 
Cleveland railroad .............. 33.50 to 34.00 
Cleveland, agricultural .......... 27.50 to 28.50 
i  - = Saaage 29.00 to 29.50 
St. Louis, agricultural........... 28.50 to 29.00 
Cincinnati, railroad ............ 28.00 to 29.00 
Cincinnati, agricultural ......... 29.00 to 29.50 
Boston, railroad ....... peesesde 27.50 to 28.50 
Dn) cddecedinetucecdaahbes 80.50 to 31.50 
Se. dunevth eccacovchdbcstnes 30.00 to 31.00 
Miscellaneous Scrap 
REROLLING RAILS 
5 feet and over 
Pittsturgh district ............ $39.00'to 40.00 
DED «Shan ccceenesccccuesece GT. 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......... 35.00 to 37.00 
CEE scecostccactsccoccces MAO Eee 
SD cones sccceescdseccces SEE 
ST ~ os6s pendwesebadde ae 30.00 to 33.00 
gh a a 29.00 to 30.00 
RE et a eae 28.00 to 29.00 
pateesuilt ye TIRES 
CD © vacccoctcs Besctoconsees to 27.56 
ee Sen, abe bd bb wtitine as bSxem ee 24.00 to 24.50 
BOILER PUNCHINGS 
eseopisbeones eeeseeees- $31.00 to 31.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......... 27.00 to 28.00 
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ew Trade Publications 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS.—The Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., Chicago, has published a 78-page 
iMustrated catalog in which it describes and illus- 


trates pneumatic tools and electric drills. New ad- 
ditions to the company’s line of products, which 
are described in this catalog, include motor driven 
air hoists, pneumatic sand rammers, universal vise 
for pneumatic drills, hose couplings, power screw 
drivers, hose clamps and hose menders. 

GRINDER.—-The Blanchard Machine Co., 
bridge, Mass., has published a 64-page data 
let, in whieh a grinder manufactured by the 
pany is described and illustrated. Typical 
done on this machine is shown, including work 
done on various kinds of machine and casting 
work. The last few pages of the booklet con- 
talng a partial list of users, and a list of parts 
ground. 

FLANGED FITTINGS.—The Lynchburg = Foundry 
€o., Lynchburg, Va., has issued its 1920 edition of 
its cast iron flanged pipe and fittings catalog. In 
this booklet the company has endeavored to com- 
pile as much data as possible pertaining to flange 
piping material. Lengthy details have been left 


Cam- 
book - 
com - 
work 


out, it being understood that such information will 
be furnished upon request. The fittings described 
and listed in the catalog are made to conform to 
the American standard as recommended by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

MELTING POTS.—-The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, recently issued a 2-page leaflet, in 
which metal melting pots, both portable and bench 


types, are described and _ illustrated. These pots 
are said to be especially serviceable for melting 
lead, tin, babbitt, ete., the claim being that the 


proper temperature is at all times retained. Heat 
is controlled by means of a rotary snap switch 
or an automatic control device, so that the desired 
temperature can always be had. The illustrations 
show a bench pot mounted on a hand truck 
and a portable pot, the latter being made in 
sizes ranging from 10 to 25 pounds. 

WELDING AND CUTTING.—The Oxweld Acety- 
lene (Co., Chieago, has issued a series of small 
printed pamphlets containing information of value 
to users of welding and cutting apparatus. The 
matter contained in the pamphlets was taken from 
the company’s instruction book and catalog, and 





among the subjects are: Directions for operating 
lead burning equipment; directions for operating 
welding equipment and directions for operating cut- 


ting equipment. Each pamphlet contains a _ de- 
tailed list of parts comprising the equipment 
treated. 

VERTICAL BORING MILL.—A 4-page illustrated 


folder has been published by the Gisholt Machine 
Co., Madison, Wis., in which a vertical boring and 
turning ‘mill is described and illustrated. Accord- 
ing to the folder, the driving mechanism is con- 
tained within the base of the machine and is 
driven by a 4-step cone pulley, which in connection 
with a 2-speed countershaft provides for 16 changes 
of table speeds in geometrical progression. The 
standard machine is equipped with a plain table. 
A foot brake enables the operator to have perfect 
control of the table after the power is thrown off. 
Th turret head can be set at any angle within 30 
degrees from vertical, either side of the center. 
Eight gear driven feeds are obtainable, and a mi- 
crometer index dial, reading in thousandths of 
an inch, facilitates the accurate setting of tools. 
Other details are given. 





HE McMyler Interstate Co., 
of Warren, O., pioneer in the 
manufacture of castings, etc., in 
that city, has been sold to in- 
terests connected with the Brier 
Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Since Aug. 1 it is known as the 
Eastern Ohio Steel Co. Charles 
Lewis, sales manager of the Sykes 
Metal Lath Co. of Niles, is 
manager of the new company. 
* * * 
The American Metal Products 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
moved into its new plant on lonia 
The structure has 15,000 
feet floor service. 
> * * 


avenue. 
square 


The American Brass Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., recently opened a 
branch office at 904 Union Bank 
building, Pittsburgh, in charge of 


Truman S. Foote. 
* * * 


Stockholders of Beer-Sondheim- 
er Co., Inc., at a special meeting 
in New York ordered the corpora- 
tion’s name changed to Interna- 
tional Minerals & Metals Corp. 


v al * 
The Great Lakes Forge Co., 
Racine avenue at 119th street, 


Chicago, is the new name of the 
interests which have acquired the 
stock of the Cochran Mfg. & 
Forging Co., formerly located at 
7800 Woodlawn avenue, Chicago. 








Business Changes Recently Announced by the Trade 


The Eastern Car & Construc- 
tion Co. has opened a new office 
in the Peoples’ Gas building, Chi- 
cago, to take care of its increas- 
ing business in that territory. 

- * * 

The Liberty Mfg. Co., New 
Haven, Conn., has increased its 
capital stock from $250,000 to $3,- 
000,000, and changed its location 
to Bridgeport, Conn., having re- 
cently purchased a factory from 
the Precision Gage & Tool Co. 


* *” * 
On account of lack of space 
the Sheet Metal Mfg. Co., Youngs- 


town, O., will move its offices 
from the Dollar Bank building to 
20-34 North Chestnut street. The 
latter building is now being re- 
modeled and also will serve as a* 
warehouse for the various grades 
of sheet steel handled by the 
company. 
* x * 

New offices have been opened 
by the American Rolling Mill Co., 
of Middletown, O., in the Hiber- 
nia Bank building, New Orleans, 
La., to cover the southern states, 
including the state of Texas, ex- 
cepting Fl Paso. This office will 
he in charge of P. C. Lynd, who 
has represented the American 
company at Atlanta, Ga., for sev- 
eral years past. 


_ and 


P. J. Ryan, who has had charge 
of the eastern territory for the 
Detroit Steel Casting Co., Detroit, 
for the past 10 years, has re- 
moved his headquarters from 191 
Pearl street, to 30 Church street, 
New York, 605 Hudson Terminal 
building. He has added to his line, 
high grade carbon and alloy forg- 


ings, made by’ the Rochester 
Forge. Inc, oxy-acetylene and 
electric welding rods, as well as tool 
steel made by the Conneticut 
Electric Steel Co. 
a 

The Oxweld Acetylene  Co., 
New York and Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of oxy-acetylene 


welding and cutting apparatus, 
has established Pacific coast sales 
distributing headquarters at 
San Francisco, with offices at 
1077 Mission street in charge of 
Romney, as Pacific sales 
manager. The export department 
of the Oxweld Acetylene com- 
pany, formerly located at the fac- 
tory in Newark, has been re- 
moved to the Carbide and Carbon 
building, 30 East Forty-Second 
street, New York The depart- 
ment has been reorganized and is 
under the direction of R G 


Leo 


now 

Noble, who will co-operate with 
the general sales department of 
the company 
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Iron Ore 


Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports 


Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent tron...... $7.45 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron........ 7.20 
Old range nonbessemer, 514% per cent iron.. 6.70 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 514% per cent hon. 6.55 
Henry tron Ore, f.0.b. Port Henry 
Se: DE GE coce ct sesanncsnacenet $5.80 
Old bed concentrates, 63 per cent......... 6.70 
Harmony, cobbed. 63 per cent...........- 6.70 
New bed, low phos., 65 per cent.......... 9.50 
CD GHW TF Tile eb cccceccncsedecedasees 7.00 


Manganese Ore 

Brazilian, 48 to 50 per cent, ¢.i.f. Atlantic 
ports, 70 to 75 cents per unit. 

Indian 48 to 50 per cent, cif. Atlantic 
ports, 70 to 75 cents per unit, 

Caucasian, 48 to 50 per cent, f.0.b. cars, 
Atiantie ports, 70 to 75 cents per unit. 

GRAVEL FLUOR SPAR 

85 per cent f.0.b. Kentucky and Illinois. 





Oe CW Se edede cs cctuesoanee $22.00 to 25.00 
Warehouse Prices 

Steel bars, Boston .........6+- 5.50¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago .........+6. 3.37c to 3.87¢ 
Steel bars, Cleveland ........... 3.27¢ to 6.00¢ 
Cee Be, GE . cdedcevéesac 4.485¢ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........ 5.00¢ 
Steel bars, Phila., % inch and 

te  -stesndeeévecesenaeds 6.00¢ to 10.00¢ 
Steel bars, New York .........- 3.3T7e to 5.25¢ 
Steel bars, St. Lowis ........... 3.94¢ to 4.50¢ 
Steel bars, Cincinnati) .......... 5.00¢ 
Steel bars, St. Paul ........+. 3.59¢ to 4.095¢ 
Steel bars, Buffalo .......ssee- 4.56¢ 
Iron bars, Boston 5.50¢ 
Ion bars, Buffalo 5 
Iron bars, Chicago 3.87¢ to 4.50¢ 
lron bars, Det oit 4.485¢ 
Iron bars, St. 4.50¢ 
lon bars, Cincinriati 4.50¢ 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 5.00¢ to 5.50¢ 
Lon bas, New York 4.50e to 5.25¢ 
Shapes, Chicago 47e to 3.97e¢ 
Shapes, Detroit 4.335¢ 
Shapes, Boston 5.50¢ 
Shapes, $1. Louis 4.04¢ 
Shapes, St. Paul 4.195¢ 
Shapes, New York 5.00¢ 
Shapes, Cleveland 4.50¢ 
Shapes, Philadelphia .......... 4.75¢ 
Shapes, Phila., smaller than 3 inch 5.00c 
Shapes, Buffalo ......cseeceees 4.4le 
Shapes, Cincinnatl ............ 4.50¢ 
Plates, Buffalo ..cccccccccvcces 4.6le 
Plates, Chicago... cece eeeceees 3.67¢ to 4.17¢ 
Plates, Detroit 2... sseeeeeeees 4.535¢ 
Plates, Boston ......cceesesess 6.00¢ 
Plates, St. Louis .......sesees 4.24¢ 
Seen, Gh, TOME aodewescd cones 3.895¢ to 4.395¢ 
Plates, New York ......scseeees 3.67e to 5.00¢ 
Viates, Cleveland ........sese0. 3.75 to 4.50¢ 
Plates, Phila., %4-inch and heavier 5.50¢ 
Plates, Phila., eer 6.00¢ 
Plates, Cincinnati ........+.++. 6.00¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, N. Y... 7.12¢ to 9.00¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, Phila. . 8.00¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chicago.. 4.57¢ to 7.02c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleveland 6.75¢ to 8.10¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Boston. . 8.00¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Buffalo. . 6.96¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, Detroit... 7.50¢ 
No. 10 blue ani. sheets, St. L... 7.09¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cincinnati 7.10¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 4.79¢ to 7.225¢ 
No. 10 blue anl, sheets, Boston.. 8.0%e 
No. 28 black sheets, Chicago .. = to 8.00¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, New York. 50c to 10.00¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Phila. . 9.25¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland. . 6.75¢ to 8.90¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Boston 9.15¢ 
No. 28 binck = sheets, Cineinnat! 9.00¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Detroit .... 8.50¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis. 8.10¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul... 5.845c to 8.225¢ 
No, 28 sheets, Buffalo .. 8.25¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chicago . 9.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, New York 9.75¢ to 11.00¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Phila, . 11.00¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Boston 10.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland .. 9.00¢ to 10.00¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati .. 8.50¢ to 9.00c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Detroit .... 10.00¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo .... 9.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Loutls.. 10.35¢ 
Bands, New York ......+++s.- 6.32¢ to 7.00¢ 
Bands, Boston 2... ..ceceseees 7.25¢ 
Bands, Detroit ......cseceeees 5.685¢ 
Bands, Buffalo ......05sseeeees 5.76¢ 
Hoops, Buffalo .......seeeeees 6.51¢ 
Hoops, Boston ........eeeeeee 8.25¢ 

6.57 to 7.50¢ 
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Buffalo 
Cold rolled shafting. New Yo i.. 
Coid rolled shafting, Boston .... 
Cold rolled flats, squares and hex- 


i i re 6.75¢ to 8.50¢ 
Cold rolled rounds ........ss65 6.25¢ to 8.00¢ 
Mill Sheet Schedule 
Black 
— for gage, per 100 pounds 
ic « Bi  cnwcccongscesbecéhdaudecesee +20¢ 
No. Hy shabbeb cnc cteccdensaveceees + 10¢ 
No. 283 (carloads) .......cccccssescees Base 
Mth? TEE: iis oSiaeevess covessbhedpesee —O5e 
BE. UE cecccedcoccescstasbadoses —10¢ 
Be, SS occ cdvceacdébesbndecesdocs —15¢ 
SE, BUR  occavcccresdseccetbhosces —20¢ 
Nes. 18-16 ..cccccccccccesecoccceoce —25¢ 
Nes. 19-16 .ccceccccccceccscesscesess —30¢ 
Ses, BED «osc c do dccsutaetevewrviocs —35e 
Standard Sizes 
Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inclusive, 24, 26, 28 and 


30 inches wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 inches 
long. Gages Nos. 14 to 28 in addition to the 
foregoing, 36 wide by 96 inches and 120 inches 

added 





long. Extras for width and length to be 
Freight Rates 
PIG IRON 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: 
De \ .ocecesceecoestendobewes $1.40 
BR, BM. di cccccccccdccctecscve 4.80 
ME. ogous ccevcococccetboesoesd 5.20 
Dn. ccécqnecoectebebccast 4.40 
DD. cosescaceeessvedbouseue 1.40 
DS: cccchooessnocecesianness 4.60 
Minneapolis St. Paul.....5..eees0% 5.70 
Buffalo to: 
| Se Ae rey ee $1.80 
New England (rail).........-..+e++ 3.90 
New York and Brooklyn (rail)...... 3.90 
Virginia funaces to: 
Or $4.10 
Sele.” GING < c occcccbes Sbeceocs 4.70 
B ooklyn, Jersey City, Newark....... 4.40 





Birmingham, Ala., to: 
SE? 56 6udcccoscousseeescene+ed 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee) 


Tee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


“Teer e eee eee eee ee ee eee) 


Terre eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Tee eee ee eee ee eee eee 


Lou 
Ironton and Jackson, 0., to: 


DD. coshdeveteetes cotcenctegs $3.80 
Dl «dh ccceccoscctcosventass 1.80 
i  scecccesceenecdptantoees 2.40 
Mn ‘ea¢ececessiceeetotattasess 2.60 
Endiamapolig nw ccosscscccccccceses 2.30 
Minneapolis St. Paul.........+++«+ 5.70 


FINISHED MATERIAL 
Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 The... to: 


Chicago 
Detroit 





ingham ° 
Pacific coast (all rail)........ “= 
.25 











OPP eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee) 


Tee ee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Tee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee) 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee) 
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Standard Sizes 
we 28 a, oe ee 
36 in. wide by 72, 84, 96 and 0 in. long. 
Extras for qin cad tenet te be otted 
BLUE ANNEALED 
Differential for gage per 100 pounds 
Bee. <2 OO. Ml ncn cbeks ocdeousets — 5e 
Nos. 9 and 1U (carloads) .........cc00. Base 
OR, BO Me Biases ccosuecsesoscbese + Se 
ff 2 2 ere +1ve 
Ge, BD GD. Biden dscubs ce tocsancccas +20¢ 
Standard Sizes 
Widths—24-26-28-30-36 and 48 inches. 
Lengths—72-84-96-120 and 144 inches. 

Ext.as for width and length to be added. 
Tubular Goods 
Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads. 
Steel Pipe 

STANDARD WEIGHT __......... 
Butt Weld 
Black Galvanized 
%, 24 and 44-inch 47 to50% 20% to 24 
S-RER  ccscoccce 51 to54% 36% to 40 
% ~. 83-inch. ..... 54 two57% 40% to 44 
Weld 
eee 47 050% 34% to 38 
2% w 06-inch. 50 to53% 37% te 4l 
7 to 12-inch...... 47 to50% 33% to 37 
13 to 14-inch ..... Sa ae. Gemetcene 
BPG. abe ubebase SP. Goa vecudcces 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Butt Weld 
L te S-Bneh. ccccce 52 t055% 38% to 42 
Lap Weld 
Dae epsae nes 45 to48% 32% to 36 
2% to 6-ineh..... 48 two51% 35% to 39 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
%, % and M-inch 438 to46% 25% to 29 
Js res 48 to51% 35% to 39 
% to 1%-inch 52 t055% 39% wo 43 
3 @ 8-inch....... 53 to56% 40% to 44 
Lap Weld 
a Pa ae 45 w48% 33% to 37 
2% to 4-inch..... 48 to51% 36% to 40 
4% to 6-inch 47 to50% .35% to 39 
7 to 8-inch....... 43 two46%, 29% to 33 
9 to 12-inch...... 38 to41% 24% to 28 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN 
Butt Weld 
56 -O0E  dovtsocces 39 toi2% 28% to 32 
4% to 1%-inch.... 42 t045% 381% to 35 
2 to 2%-inch..... 44 to47% 383% to37 
Lap 
DAG» .chomedese 37 «to 40 27% to 31 
2% to 4-inch..... 39 t042% 29% to 33 
4% to 6-inch..... 38 to41% 28% to 32 
7 to 8-inch....... 33 to386% 19% to 23 


Wrought Iron Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts’ to jobbers in carloads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 


SS 35 
¥% -inch 15% 025% + 1%tw1l% 
SGD cotbeccd 19% to 29% 1% wo 11% 
4% to 1%-inch.. 24% ee rere 8 tw18% 
DE ri cccsews 20% to 28% 6% to 14% 
2% to 6-inch.. 22% to 30% 9% toll% 
7 to 12-inch.. 19% to 27% 64% to 14% 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Twe points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Weld 
Black Galvanized 
Ce ~ + 35 
M-iWch wee 13% to 23% 6% to +3% 
Seer res 18% to 28% 5% to 15% 
4% to 1%-ineh 244% to34y% 9% to 19% © 
Lap Weld 
DOD | wecamderns 21% to 29% 8% to 16 
2% to 4-inch... 23% t0 31% 11% to 19 
4% to 6-ineh.. rt te 30% 10% to 18 
7 and 8-inch... 14% t0 22% 2% to10 
9 and 12-inch. 9% to 17% 5% to 4+2% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG, PLA DS 
Butt Weld 
Black Galv. 
4 -ineh 15% to +39% 8% to +51% 
& -inch 20% to +22% 8% to +34% 
aes +38% +50% 
1%-ineh +22% +34% 
14-inch . +21% +33% 
S-inch - ....- to+ 7 4% to 4+10% 
2% to 4-inch ” 18 te+ 2 9Y% te+11% 











